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B rMDl'.S an nrccninl ol tmnsucuous, w^ n a,i 

_r,,;iiiw)iilv imlii e 111 llidr Jmirnuls ; 'aescrilitious of 
^t'lioraiiuii v .'iTniiniiics, iiml of rwiiai'kiilile objccls; miec- 
I [icrsom,,.:s ■, roll, lions oAniblick occunxn- 
ol pm uf iKlvcnluivs; uinl obson i, lions on men iiml 
; liiis « ork coiniii'isis many subjects of iliscussion 
rhicb tilt’ iiile-i>ai;c bus alrciuly imiifaleil more iull), pci- 
ia|>s, tlinn is consistent with lypoaritpliick (,feginice. But 
lo, 1 iinve « illingly. sacrilicol, Initng .lesirous tlmt these 
(ohnnes, at ibctr vwy coninieneenicnt, simujil announce, 
bolli iiositively anil negatively, what a reader may expeet 

Itoiii the perusal ol' them. : If they yield but little gratihca- 
liV, to the loJ-er ot Zoology, Botany or Mineralogy, he must 

recollect that respecting those s^en^ 

been made s and he will find that I have, in sev^ places, 
iMn'entcd my own ignorance. Ya «n those and other im- 
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PREFACE. 


teresting wliat others seek most eagerly in a svork : aceorth- 
ing to the opposite directions ot'kheir rcspeeiive sludies, and 
the natural diversity of lastes(‘)" 

In the early part of thisrfirst volhmc, Antiquarian Ih.seuirh^ 
which the title-page o'lFers so conspicuously to vie\\* htts ou 
two or three occasions interrupted, though not mat<‘rialfy, 
the narrative of my travels. It is difficult to repress a linour* 

ite topick ; but I have generally placed such subJtK-ls i\'- 

# 

digressed to the extent of many pages, among miseellaiieoiis 
articles in the Appendix ; or given them imdt;r titles 
ciently explaining their contents, as distinct chapters, the 
perusal of which is not absolutely necessary for those more 
inclined to proceed with a traveller on liis journey, than to 
pause and cast, a retrospective glance at the momuneiUs uf‘ 
former ages(‘^). 

(*) Thus in one of our respectable Reviews, a traveller whose work haw iwm 
favourably received, is pronounced not (puilificd %r such a journey ns tie lately 
performed, from his iguorame of Mineralogy, Still more, CAormco /> « 

distinguished writer, Mr. Pinkerton (Geogr. Vol. III. p. 868 and 950, edit, IHOft, 
regrets that Shaw was so zealous an Antiquary, and thinks that Otter introdiiccil too 
many quotations from (friental Geographers; the very circunistatiees that so strongly 
recommended those travellers to Parkhurst, Vincent, and others. 

(®) fn this first Volume, the third chapter may be reckoned among those d%re** 
sions; it is given, however, in ^ early part, for the sake of sqliscqncnt reference,** 
concerning the ancient Fir^worsbippers, and ^heir descendants, called ((} India, 

and by the Mmfimiim of Persia contemptuously styled Ga&f«( 
a term explained in the third chapter. • 
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Misiorv, G,.“)grrt|)hy, and Philology, the intiinate and 
indi-sjK'usablc associnlcs of Anti<iiiariaii Research, constitute 
a iriM|uciil suliject of those pages, in which I have been en- 
ubUa] to iliustrate some interesting and doubtful points by 
extracts from numerous. Maiiusc>'‘i'pts, both Arabick, and 
ancient as well as modern Ihn’sian, ph*eserved in iny own 
colloiUioii. Of some Manuscripts^ among these, more parti- 
cularly noticed hercalter, there are not, 1 ijave reason to 
beheve, any second cojdes known in Europe. 

'fhe body of this work contains such brief geographical 


ven.arks as wt're the n'sult of personal, incpiiries and local 
observations, made, more especially, bn those expeditions 
whicli J performed when delaclied frain our embassy, both 
in the Soutlicrn and Northern part* of Persia, and on my 
way from that country through Armenia and Turkey, to 
Consimititjople and*' Smyrnuf). But some notes taken on 
tlie spot, ami afterwarils imgmcnted by eptotations from 
Greek aiul Roman, frogi Oriental and from modern Euro- 
jjelih authors, having almost assumed the form of legulai 
essays; are given, like the Antiquarian digressions above- 


(*) Tims ill 1811 wliea I visited Ftmd (luA}),tliesapposed Pa- 

^garda ; m4 l>4rd«ppW.{4^yu) of Camania or Kirm&n 

,»t to the awienta; and passed some time among the rums of Persspoiis cailed 

by modern Persians TaMt WemMd tA-^) the “Tlirone or royal 

deace of king jK»ts»ro.” ' f . ■' ' 


resi- 
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mentioned, eilbcr in the <»i in<h < f. . !i. - . -i 

distinct cha])Lcr''( 0 * 

Bfyquotalions of Eastern ■^TaiiUM npU nu iiutiu uxi , * 

tliecxlracts'copied nitii yiinuU' :u’cu!ac_\ . !l uouio. p,tht «i. 

have satisfied mysch*aiul, j)roh;)i»^_\ , nat'l uf inv uadt i • hi 
cases where no argument or ItCjuilhes!'. dem.uuUd n f i , 
had the genend sense of an Arabit'koi ik r^ian , aiut 

the author’s name or title of his u<HkJ>e« n am n. mUtooi .1 1 
exact transcript of tl)e original <e\i. ihii li.nii.i ..!>.( * ! 
some suspicion eicitetl again^'t a respett.dile < oni* 
writer, from his vague mode of re feiene<- to Manual upf , 
often without any piBlicular de%ignatitm oi autlatjs, ,,i um ks, 

I resolved to place be/orc my reader tin onunial p.i'se-)", 
thereby enabling him (if«tui Orientalbt) to pulue 'ria tlan niv 
translations accoi'd witi^ his notums ofaccuia<*\ ; ami In u 
may be offered a remark (not l>y any ineiins win, m u ), u Im h 
will justify both him and me should we ditfer in our ml< i- • 
pretatious; the Eastern languages arc liable to wnbigiut^ m 
a most perplexing degree(®). 


(*) So are disposed tbe remarks on M&asdwia or li|rc»j»kii «|ttb« 

Caspian Sea t and on the Pylee Ctispia, or Caspian Strait* ; iihewia* many *««* 
tions inuhich GFeogtapby concurs witb History, Fitiiology, atnl Aati^iaatiwtteiMtaitli; 

as the account!* of Pcr»e}»o!i», jif Rat Rage**, a city of Media," Tdbil, flir# 
14), of the River Euphrates*^ and other atUciei^ ^ ** 

p) This ambiguity may, in some Inatancea, b* iffiputeil. not to murli to the n«»i«rr 
of Eastern languages, as to the inaecmracy of traosvdbers, Mefote i(» true sr«»e 
pf a single passage oan be asccrtaiited, it ia often necessary to caaujiiw most ultra- 
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i’ '1 Pm' iiui asnl Turkish wnTs. ah"<';v]v 

I' ! II, .iu i ill ifii hands di'- t \i la ( )i’iriitaiist , niv cxlia is 

i*.(f ft ; 1 j >> if I H )-.t ! y !ul i't )d u<.'! ' ti< t'lr r<'adt‘r siudi 
I ! ‘ r.. litais as iia\t uni _\ < t j>assi‘(l tSlroiiyh i ic 

i' " . ..Ml! I n sf ;irt ijfntM-aiis ilistinyuishad in quolations 
i ! I i ii . Ms. jM'i 1 lihi'i lUsid't'aeh, When, as in 
• ■ h a in.-n* i*» I’fn ii'x is^iimdi' to t^ny particular 

a li Mil' or nt;mu M'npt. l.ic rcatiiT must understtuui that 
ai oiht l•’j^ait of tiiis ud.lv will pix'sciit ifio nriginai text. 


'file quotations troni Ihiropcatt writers •itiay seem iiiwre 
)i I q'u It) and t ujuoe-s tir.iii (s uoet ssar\ lor those who, in the 
puiihek or jtrn.ile lihiaii.soi tins eountrv , iinti easy acce.s.s 
|o jiHiihd ilooks ; and loi’ u lioiii an hiduahion oh title, 
toluiin . paet and i dtiiou, uotild hav*c*})t en per4’ecliy sufH- 


h* * u j M Mjtif f i firft MiJik ; <'at h |h of I’catl- 

nUf, ‘ n* iidli 4*M. In ipuq <n' mail) ucculfiitiii ; 

ui' M unf Mt ui li Uilli till in luit nsiHi li.iiifl ; 4ir dt Tu ii» ftiosi* diucntieal fKiiiUs 
mIip) lU u . ui.ilr iIh‘ of |)ro|h‘r aw! «it which, fiidwd, 

I Ii4* im 4 wh|| 4* hM|{4fiiU) d« licuds, 'Flic drinigpr^V of 

h Mill SMI c 1} to* cojiipn iImhc lUTiihfomnt Holely to 

h.H k’* |n4#iii»d m l4ito|H 40 %%iih ilif of rhawteiv Jtiid 

liif t iMiM ilnii *l\|Mii4r,i|div In colkliispi' men my m\n loiir etjiks of 

file Mmk Aiamnii t^^*!**J or Biioh td’ KiiignFUi liftnlKsd ^vc*urs 

FTi»4i?«i hav hem* nhlml tb«s f*egte firmer) I fiiiil.* at an 

ticiif*!) ftiwus readings m ewy §m0i mpy Is a folio mlmim, 

tif il»ew <taif »)><>« r,a,0(H> tliatkhs, or 

»>*■♦« lilt nsa.OfM* niljl wfejteh ocruju from wju> thousand, to dovi'a 

lit.iuhwj |ou*s. Tlw piiittintf of this *»( vioioMirk. a tusk of llooult'ao ktwwr, 
tHid.uwimmoi'spoHf, «a« hfftuu wot iiiCnj ,i«irs aKo, ai Ciilcutta; but, asllmve 
fu .mS urtli Hiuoit t'yiiceriu to heeaHuicedinooutiauect. 

(») 
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iicient. But it is not inij>n,»b:i!)it', (1 ■'pr.ik k'om iiip .n - 
experience during a tedious vcivagt-'i. ilm* -.ucii niui; 0.0 u ’ 
extracts may ali'ord considefitbie gratitieulinii, isi .i p. 
instruction, to those -who on hoard siiip ctre nrr^ -.. .c > 
precluded frominuch variety in tly*ir iufellerturd i mt ne-; 
and even our numer()us Iciiow-cwunlrvitH'H in ’> 1 it i;- 

as literature is now diftused among them, uui} ho ph.-t i vi 
to find immediately het'urc their eves, passages laiiiilui:!'. 
quoted from atilhors whose works they miuht iiMi:!; ^vrk v 
vain throughout the Eastern world. N‘as , itian v lu rMi:!- nt 
this country, wlio, likeinyselt, havt; rtiiretl into iur,|l set lu- 
sion, may not hapjren to possess, thougli ma^!^ r-* 
furnislied libraries, all the books Irom wltirh e\lrae!> me 

here given.'"' — 

• • ^ , 

In the notes intt^spersed (and pvith no sparmg ham!) 
throughoiit^thq following pages, rnafty tvords and |)!irases 
not familiar to European readers, are explaiijetl, generully • 
on their first occurrence. Butcoiicertjiuff one term si refeW' 
ence has been made to the preface ; it is tlicu'«forc rux’isi^iry 
in this place to observe that, although some Eastern writers 
whose manuscript works I have elsctvhtne qtiottxl, (.Eref. 
■■Eb'N. IIaukai/s Orient. Geogr. pp.;xsiii,xxiv),;c!esc.ril3teAvitli. 
niiich piecBtoa the itinerary measure called or 

fgrsmig ^y ' t he;.;Pt3rsignsv and )'<mrrupt I v ' liyjhe: 

bians-'lhyet 'Others acknbwledge\a':cdnsidera'blc liiffercndr'of 
opiniqn 'Tespecting. 'its', extent-';, ami iii^ntidii''. various iirovin- 
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xt 

r-fni;nh'', lils. ji. Nxiii), I'hus ij? former a 2 ;es \vc find 
1 ' !!t 11 tiiit'erlainl V on (his suhjecl. Uerodoliis (lit), v c. 5*3); 
.\i iinjjjxiu (.\nal), !ii). ii. (•..5); and nesvciiius (Lexic. ni 
oscr 'i ! rpi't-sf ii! die as (.‘(juivaleiit to iJiirty 

(and Hi- may allow t-’iLilif stack's to a mile). But 
lier'iaros lhaf it wa^s rated by some at sixty and by 
(ilili'ih »lt and at tosty sttaies, '‘'roj-t't' ‘::nimmtyy}}v rovTlspiaKuyi 

•.Nan (Cit i,>yr. lib. xi). 'I'his ^-agueness is confirmed by die 
evidt iieeoi Pimy; f neonstantiain mensune c|iv'ersitas autho- 
*'■ rimi f.w'if, cmn Pei.su> qmxjue sclianios et parasangas aJii 
‘’alia uwnsura ticlenninent.” (Nat. vi. c. 26). 

.\mWin ihe "isth eeiHury, as wt* learu from Agatliias, die 
Bh riaiis and Persians Inui redui'eil the fiiirasang to one and 

lU’rJtt}' htiHiki, ils t-i rin'“ i|iir«rtr V.r *€ri /ibiw rc5i/ c'kocre' 

(Hot. bin ii). The inoMeniiji'^z'szz/zg is computed by 
Ibanu !! as '‘■ being, at a menu, iiidc sln^rt of Sl Hritish miles,” 
(Iftnstr. ui' X*n!op!n*i.Sie. p 4); wbile Francklin says it is 
equal in measurcincnt to neady four Englisb miles. 
('ronr to f\’iisia, p. IT. Calcutta, 1788). Mr. Macdonald 
Kftttuar ill hi* GtH)gra|djy o l\;rsia (p. 57), es%nates it at 
Ibree ^ siiilcs, ' ibrce:,t|.iiartcrs .ami Capiain Christie .^(See. tlie 
,Ap|M;‘tidis. tp( Mr.., .Pottiriger’s I’ravels, iu..Beloochistain.,„„p. 
4i 9)f at three riiiles and seven eightlis. My own opinion 

respecting this measure is expt'-e^d ..in .p...l23. ■, 

' .0' ' . 1* ■ • , "I*;, ■ ' 

'.’Fhe Arabiclc., Persian* *a.n,d . Turkish, %vbr!:!s,;,);scattered‘.' 
..;.|lirb..ttghoii.t , ihese 'VbiuMesp^ppear (then*; . orig.mal'', chdrac,- ■ 
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lers, once at least ; and generally nhere Uu'y liisi occus 
Witli a very few exceptions iu^aiieaily paii, eur Fnii.Si-!i 
capitals serve to mark the immes of persons ; liuis \lo- 
itAMMED ; while the names of places are dislinguished 

by Italicks, as Tahfh. On most occasions ihe svstein 

'J* # » *■ 

of Sir William Joifes has been adopted, for expfessing in 
our letters the Asiatick \vprtls(^) ; and respecting the Persian 
pronunciation I might, in general, refer my reader to the 
Essay just quoted, of that admirable linguist ; who, in Ben- 
gal, from frequent conversations M’ith native Iranhin'^, (for 
the Persians dcithlninatc their own country Iran J'fiSX seems 
to have acquired nearly as just a notion of their prOi)er 
accent and pronunciation, as if he had resided for years 
araoii^ them at Shirttz or Ispafu'ui. lie was wx'il accpiainled, 
also, with the differeweb befm3cm“idreTr protumciatioii and 
the Indian ; a diflerence justly compared by liiiu to that 
winch subsists iq. English discourse, betvvcpn our polislicd 
courtiers of the South, and those pastoral swains who inha- 
bit the northern portion of this islan4(’']. My ow^i knoudedgo 



(®) %e on IW Oriho)»rephy of Asiallfk wouh/’ Ac, m I lie 

Asiititk Ileboa relies, Voi.f* Tlie reswier will pt-reeive timl I Iwve used k iwid not t to 
represeiil uS wiicn & or i iriint follow io our letters, m kek iwt eek* Rut lyrificr 
remarks* %f^^iiieuessaiy as flie ASiatiok woidjs aie pmUed at least oiiec, lit flicir 
proper charactei^^'-N^^^ 

^ m 

(J) the language of aw Jmm*s diflVrs fronf tlmt of the rimllclct 

the Gentle Skepkeri/" (jWi&eWon Res* Voi 

edit Lmd 1801). A remark here f*ffef€4^cin the cerYliw 

English words, adopted In the ^ ll'tie to ex* 

• 4 ' , . ' , ... 
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of ilic Easlcrn fongucs having been acquired holly in 
Europe and From J)ooks, I had Jiol any opporlumly oF 
coiiiparing the Iruc fnhvate- pronuncialion with that moht 
geiK'ral in our Asialick territories, until tiic ycat 1810, when 
a residence ot some months witii ihePt'rsian Envoy, Mi " kza' 
Abu'l F'Jassam, in* London, enabled me to observe the chief 
points oF difference, during convcfbations between him and 
many who had learned liis language as spoken in India, 
d’iic roaiilt of those observations confirmed by the coincident 
ojiinion of others {For not trusting solely to mj own per- 
ception oF sounds, 1 frcqueully consulted' on this subject 
nhrn in Persia, Englishmen who had passed several years 
in India) may be reduced under the Following beads, suffi- 
cient, perhaps to indicate those points in which the difference 
is most perceptible. Fast, the Persian sound A>f like our 
<r or the Italian I m m>rirc (^^) ; secondly, tlic Persian sound 

ponltl perpeiiiaip any of oit!sogr4|iliy in um Di Joliiison’s 

i\o«lcl iicHpr lid\p bpcoiae oinoletc ,* and according to niy own tk^ire, it sliowld liave 
Iwpii iibcd m a btaiidaifi llirongliont tlik work. But the punter’s remonstrances agaliibt 
afr^f wortKof y«r?>atli i!p|ie 4 raiicey have caused some from the rules of 

til At great Lejckogiafiier, The finals is reUmed m criiiek^ eimikk^ &c. though m 
has be Oil deducted from tine last syllaMe of rniimr^ go^ernmr^ superi&w^ I 
could iuit> however, admit Jli^rkk for fiouruh, hmor for hmmr^.^ ^dmr^ 

tor ' 

t, (w * iC » •*' 

f) Tlik (which l;“h_^vc |;eji|era|{y 4f i) is, iti many words^ 

clnisged by the M in kak ; a jii face, or the French i In 

f}§ri. filter Aey p»udufiiie the Meh or k^mich (^d&) nothing/^ 

$kf m %hir liouF' pUh ■** before as if written 

^Uh itc* The Perhiaus find some didiewlty in httering this iSirtnd , one, 
of iiiy aeqiiairitaiice, who liaci studied English %vith considefaWe success, 

IwrcwioMce $hm ; but, after niuny efforts, confounded it with $km€» 

4# i 
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expressed bjj, like our oo in hooti^) x tliirdlv thus .sliori 
vowel-accent of tlie Persians, li^c the souinl ia dhui^ de 
and sometimes like the e in 

# 

It may be here remarked that in P<’r.siu, more especially 

• » 

in the Southern provinces, those v^lio aili'Ct what they con- 
sider a mode of speaking extremely ^hh'hi or soft 

and melodious^ pronounce the longrtbctbre ti as the French 

ou, or English o^(“). But the long a ])roperly souiulcd as 

* 

f) The Persian j Iravlii^the sound of our 00 (nliich an aeceuled u serves tmiiWhs 
throughout most part of this work) becomes very frequently, in Indiiin pnimiiieiafioii 
like our broad 0 in toW, thus the Persian words r&z or mw (j^^) a daj,‘* ^uk or 
Icooh a mountain rii or roa Ihe fare;'’ Ifui m bmn ** a siiiell/ 

are commonly pronounced |iy Indians, roze. koh. ro, boi, ti e 'Fin’s sntnni of I fie 
long o many PerStanTlSOlrtd-t^miic^^ ninl ilnnrtdlbils to pjonoiinee our 

word hoat^ generally produced! %O0t; tlw ^owv! as in imih tm% Av. 

Even the ^ which in some words the Persians mike a cmi^onaiit, is ptolougt'd i|j<‘ 

Indian accent into abroad 6 , thus mirmmm ** I am goiiigr 

ma^ rbwum» 

The vowel accent zebr {jj) or fathk has in Persian worcK llie isoiiiid of 

a in America^ or in mm, mp, S:c, and someUrnes of e in degm! ; but Hie 
Indians express like our short u in mp, gun, butter, tki\ Thus /or flu* Venutp^m! 
(dj our English word in sense and sound), rc-ug* (l^j) colour;'’ mg 
dog;’^ bm (^) ** enough/' sang (ujCw) »tone/'M/l (14^) he we^ 
hqft (uui>) ** seven g-irm sabz (jf*") ^'gteeii/' ptdr 

father/' &c. we hear bud, rung, $ug, bus, sung, ku/i, ru/ifgMrm,mM,ptidrfiii\ 
See Sir Wi%^n Jones % remarks to this effect ou Smnarmni } Tubrh 

Knmrbmd on Orthogr), 

j 

- ^ ^ ^ ** 

CO Also in some few iB 8 t 3 ii<M 8 before m; I often heard (juU 

pronounced SMhmemeh, Khush4m4{d wefoo^e," 

eoisedidf md e»e isiffsm used for the Araidhh word isidm slgalfyiag pe«<c*^ 

saIvatio|(j,'ifae religion of true believom pr MugeJnihns, £c. 
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ill t>ur words «//, or avo', T have expressed by llie ilalick 6, 
ill khdiu'h (lUU), a liorise ; Jan {J^) the soul or life; kalidii 
the waler-pijie used Ir •smoking tobacco ; uiijd (Is'd? 
there, in that place ; nemiduHcm I do not know, &c. 

M hich most Persians pronounce a? if written in our letters 
khoonch ; Joon ; halioon ;*oonj{m' ; nenndooncm. To avoid 
anibiguityj however, tlie title Khan is never sounded 
khm or khoon, as thereby it would be confounded with 
signifying “ blood neither is this vilioi^ pronunciation 
always observed in such words as close the lines of solemn 
poi'lrg. But the fashion, I have reason to believe, is not 
by hny means, a recent innovation. We may, perhaps, 
trace it back to ages long preceding the time when Ksemp- 
I’cr, Angelo, Herbert, Pry er and other ’European travellers 
apjicar to have found it in Pcrsia(‘^.® ^ 


The J4*wi‘sli 'WIuhhI/' (that extraordinary work, oF which the eorapilatioii 
^ |jeg*diuii the becoiMl century after Christ, and was finished in tlie year 300 or 505)* 
exhibits a word of the M Persian language thus in Hebrew characters, 

tfrk&ma m terkkmm ; tiiat this represents der*khumh or as it is pro-, 

nmjfccd ier kkmieh^ cannot be doubted; a terra compounded ofrfer, gate/’ and 
* kkiurk ** a limise/’ and used at present in Persia to express the Eoyal Court, or 
King’s Palace. The learned Eeland, who probaibly had not found this signification 
III books, (though it often occurs in my MSS), ^oiild derive the Talroudick 

from ikrgM a word eqiiii^alent In sepw Eegis, Fersice 

awia Icfiiv’') irreeoncHeable In sound. (Sie }b> Olssert. de Fers. Taira, kvii)* 
The mmmmMl i intf $ 0 the preface to one of the best MS* 

Ferskn dbtioiwries, K&tm, and again (unSer the word thuis 

f, <1 " 

JuA ^ ck-Xp , J ys b, JU p jtS My limits in this note will not allow me 

to trace, as i inii;lit, the present pronun^mtion of a before w in Persian words to writers 
much more ancient than the Talmudists. But it may be here obserreid that the 
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ru r-F vr h. 


Among Fryer’s remarks on ihe Hnans ot' salnUilion umi 
eoniplinu'uLs usual tnerc in ihc sev<niteeiUli eeiUtin, i 
particularl y notice one which hu Uius es.|>rvssts, aiui ol v, hu is 
the last syllable exemplifies the observations above made. 

“,/rt sliam>ni collcp hoodf pislivc v(iiirauii"('’), 

• » 

but which in the |[?roper charatiers Vcinld be* wrilleu 

and according !o iny mode of notation in ilufu'k.^, Ja /shifwa 

k/idil hfid pish pdi'dii signilying “ lliy pias'c, or seal, \wi> 

# 

‘‘ empty among thy friciuh.” 'fins phra‘'e, or (be g t a!» r 
part of it, (Jd i t/dPiiind khdli hiui) nas fn queiiily I 

to myself when coming into a circle of Pm'sian aeijuaintaif • > 
after an absence of ‘several days or weeks; It reminded me 
of a passage in tlic liirsl Jiook oi' .Samuel, (Cii. XX. l<Su 

“And thou shall be miii;i«»d benmseiiiv seat will beeuipts, ' 

« 

and again, (verse. 25 ), “ David’s p!ac»^ wun mnpty." 


But it is not merely in sounds ihal the* Persian tliiU-rs 

from the Indian; although sometimes verbost: and turgid in 

# 

Greeks when speakittg of a Fersiaa Court or Royal Falape, if I13 ii irmi 

sigfiifyiiig like der {jO) fore expiaftjed, ** a gale lluw llttoiloliif * III FJii* 
cribes Oreteb, (^yrua iiad appointed Oovi^riior of *Sarrlis, m ri#F 0nm\im 

** biffioe io tbe king’s gate, ’ tills k tin* Clialdatrk |!t|3^ YIH**^** but 
Bauiel sit Dm: If 49 ; ami ilie llebreo **ltie 

Mug’s gatef' )£eo<ipiiou also iueiifbm'i fOe iilliniil- 

ixig in ilie gales of Cftm ot# Bs falter, $rt 3 Spm, (€%»up #11;; mnl Fliilaiirlt ,iii 
Pelop*) fit| ies die greal co«?tkstl,of ^ 

0 mw aceouat of &#l I«4maii4 If flit, Ac* |>* #i» i#i (Wi)* 
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liinrarj coniposilions, he afiects on common occasions much 
Liu'onick bivvilj > often asking or answering a question in 
liirce or four wtuxls, where aa Indian would employ eight 
or torn. Suilicient examples of this difference^ have been, 
already given by an English trnwller(“). We find, also, 
that, ill ^anollicr rhbpect^ they coiisit^rably disagree ; the 
forms ot' salutation ; what these are in India, Mr. Gladwin 
has informed us(”) ; and 1 shall extract front some familiar 
iliulognes, written at ray request by a inim of letters at 
Shti'dz, the set phrases which Persians use, not only in 
their ceremonious visits, but on most occ'asions when they 
meci (iven alter a short absence. The traveller may hear 
them re}>eatcd a hundred limes iu a day, and will derive 
advantage from committing them to m«mary(‘®). 



Mr* Scutt wIki iiijii*? ** Tour to Sliceral/^ (p. 147> Lon K 1807), having 

iiufiiwd ** ihv very diflereiiee between the Persian spoken in India and in Persia;*' 
mUs, the proiiufiviatHtn has freipiently little or wo resemblance ; aM the idiom varies 
** M> mnvk as to subject an Indian to J 5 r<at iiicoiwenknce, and fre<|nent mistakes. A 
** foreigner who sneaks and pronounces English as it is written would not make more 
egregmiis blunders.*' * 

f*") See li« *^Periian MoonsIiee/'ToL 1L p. 78. (Second edit. CJaleulta 1700). 


(®*) ^fter the benediction usual among Aimi^ stdknm^ 

« Peacf be to you !** iiid the reply ^1-4! Aidkum m'iMiimp ybo also be 
petee f * the coniplimentery questions and answers genertlly Ibllow in this order. 


B. f 

A. Keif i $kmmi &% mi f 
li slufAiet i $Mmi 


ijW i+tal ctiij 

w V V * 

• 4] 

kmS^ Ia^I wJI^ 

hkA jl 
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In p. 22 a reference is nia U’ In the peM-n-c e.c rr.- n » 
Iwo Arahick Manuscripts of ujiidt llu .hi.m i .• ij > .1 1 

doubtiuL After a labonouN. ^-ullatum ! h.iu' '•!'< <'< ‘ • 

tliai both arc llic work uf Kr.N \ 1, \’ s i; i» i . iftni Im.iI’.i im ' 
some respects; (Sv'c p. I'i) Main chap!. nfihn \ <• uu 
frcipicntly refer to Lite prelact' f(tr,<i<’eount ' »•! mihi'? t b>. n'.fi 
'Works; but as I shall give I'lseu iK’rc, u hal mav bcciti.f < h .s 
Descriptive Catalogue of all my Manu^crip^^. nMiliut • i.ittn 
seems at preseiti necessary, in atluibim lo (In- imnua t ■uh j oi . 




A* K/ikka^M tiist hlntmM / 




B* A:* merahhmvt i ssbnuhl J ^ 

A* Ahhwiti i sham kinhkmi ^ w 

B. A. Mi/ 1 Anmm 

These plu’ases coiiceroioi( tlie lirajfh :iml ronJDi^H of d IumpK I h il D n ' i. i 
uaoflier place, iiiohJ l)idh#ijtHs iihasp 'I Im »! 

achlrcs>!>cd to a viMfor on his lir^f app^Mraacp ii ofiHi r< pcalt tl diiiot » ih^' laD ru* 
Kkmk fimedld ^ou au* v^rlriHncf* in . *% ^o Hic ip«» ,1;. m 

respcchoii healthj^ theri'^ilor returns twm/trfif Mii^iid 

«« you fjavf hoaotired me;’' tiie fimul valcilirfhat or 

(ii5l5>.U>') KkmM iihaJiZfOt iikmli kin/i: i sMmn **Cio4tiiii \<hii 

gaaniian;'* and a reply khmHm %oii lot I 

much tumble <*« toy accouat/’ The IVr-i.iiH ififrodocr wtiuh iioio i*lo» 

la»gaaj»:eof rt/rfca‘A^«; thus* the first r|uo4um sigiiif)i«g licallhVi 'ouitil,^,«!^ 

10 good coiidiiioo, Arc, and proiimiiiceil by fhm nearly if midiiig in our loitd^; 
c/i%> BliiiH ntluT words fH‘(|uei|| anumgst tlioin, Iml not fimiid In llir 
Pictionaries, shall hecxpUuoed hereafter; meanwhile it h nereisary l«i renniili llnit llie 
negttive (|^) III or w/y, generally used In India, a» I fia^e Imitrd from 
wtw had lottf rtsided there, would lie conshlerini by l!i«^ Pi’rsiansai Ji rmib iii|.iimt« 
or too t4#i4y «}yeslkuu Wiih e»|nak or sii|ieriiirs Ihrj e^jire**! no’* j^y 

tbe Arabifik word or sonictiraui m4Mrir, 1‘|j«* itia T«tki, 

as welparn from W. ¥i«di^|, 

Meir more respectful and civil t&lit their oim (jjJ tkmk' 

bonus, b^ne,'*’ ex asu autem 'l'tijre|«« id;i4»> e*t cisUttf 


* 


# 
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isi' \r()rks an;] authors scattered tlirougliout these pages, 

dKiii a remarks coiupri'fcd in notc(’'). 

» » 

Or. a revisal ol'lliis woi'k 1 iind Isfa!t<ln and Jxpdlidn, Fcissd 
am! AioH am ai e d ^nd h! i: iadifferentl}' used ; 

lhal the I’ersian p is ahnwst systemalicaliy changed into the 
.;ira!)id\ f', in propc'r munes, as in many other words, a note 
Avill siifiicumtjy prove('‘^); and it would be difficult to emimcr- 

Of iiraiiy iiffy M <|nr4(*f! in Ibis present voliune, tliose not belonging to myself 

are iio* ifiDiitrikli noticed In p. "295, (Paris. Bibliot. du 

1 bt* loirkish .\,jS.- Se,e p. 20Uj Loiul. Brit. Mas. (1 lari. No. 5500*). Tlie 
T.crikk i ll'dw/' ( (See]>. 170), From a line cony of ibis worksite Persian 

AmbaK'hUfior aibnuni on* to make .some extracts litirin'jr our voyage from E4riglaod to 
JfiU-kvkr: as from ui Aaium, I See p. 148, The Setr 

fii k'hfi (jW! a Cledgraphical work of the tliiiieeiitb century, (p* 24), com- 
posed by Zakirm €fi:.rhti the ^ Ajmeh 

tii Xhikitiiinii^ bclirngs to the ample collection of ^ir ( lore Oiiseley. 1 must here 
fiodce iooue of ijiy own fo wliich references have Ijecn made. The Air at 

hrid'rn is the Clcographicid work of Ebn I! AiiK. AL^more copious and 

• pr:ii!cl limn live ium‘curHlcly written copy ofwhieli I piil>iished a trumdution many 
years aijce (See a more particular notice of the 'Snr id hrkim in p. 82B, atid 840)*’ 

Hii;* 7 ,rim-i 4d MgkkN a modern work of considerable value, both 

' 'Urnl ’ gfogra|dik'ally’, (Sec p. ' 200 ), was composed by Majo ad'bi'n 
« ' Ab/lh;styf^ shniamed Mahammebi* 

lle*i,pectiiigllie Arabjck work oi‘ T ab lU, my hop^js, (Seep. Sah ^u»re founded oii/a, 

. leifcr, from' I lie Vi SI by 'Mr, Gladwin, who liad’proeuted a copy iirBeugab^and : ^sa?e;iifie 
retKcnyo expect that it ■■sliould'vbe/traiBcribedTd'T’my nscy;;, front H catalogue winch 
" I line iccfi, it would appear llml anotlter copy esikdf' thougl in a state ot decay, 
',■) iiat many years ago the MSS* of a Mohammedan establishmeiit’pit " 

y 4 l(‘scrlb«l ai| dwJi%and-iWi#o|; Ind I hope to obtain a ftirther aecdnot'' 

V^ ol it before tlic termiiiafbn Of this ‘Wor|:* ' ''v' 

; "'v, t _ ^ 

,.VV ' ^ t**t Wlien the Arabji borrow from anJI foreign language a word comprising which 
t'lifir own (alfdiabSl wants,Vtlie^ soften, it. in to lor change il into/; tigs FspaA^ 

' V. becomes 'li/0in» P^ma ''W 'Bmu& 'or Fmd^ .anti the '('4^) 
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ate the various combinations of lei U'rs bv viiirh riuroi it'an -. 
have expressed the four consoiiaift s injiiijn., dj . i ha t r uu - 
stitute the Arabian prophet’s name. Like Sir W tluaiii .b au • 
I have occasionally written Mo.ii am u kj> and MruAM'iu i>, 
but it is pronouncc^l by many Pf-.rsianij, (ulteriHu (iif tii 
syllable with rapidity) MAiiA.UArEi), and by some 'I’lirk-* 
M Eli MED, or oven Me timet. 

Having nientfoned the name of this extraordinary jar-oH' 

age, whom a Spanish Iristorian eniphalieaiiv deserilH s as (tu; 

0 < 

“deceiver of the world, tlie false prophet, the en^oy ol' 
“Satan, the worst of the precursors of Antichrist, the Tul- 
“filling of all heresies, and theproiiigy of all falsehood'^'' ■, 
I must here notice some of his disciples, lest m v reatlcr, 
accustomed *o respedt the title of “ Saint,*’ so justly bus* 
towed on many early Christians, should startle at tlie fre({m’iit 
application cd‘ itr throughout these voIuim», to beings t lie 





aglfwr}' cresitore, beautiful aud'benefimut, Is tmusWiiiedlribi' i*ffl 

retiiiuri us, of our Fairy/'/ Tlie Perskus, uiJnilfiietcMi tuf llidr Andjmii riLiv'iiw,, 

■ this prai:tii*e; writing Famug*, (a measure,) (fort 
uame^ to express what were caliad tefoiet'he. Suraceukt '»f , I'liw 

'Greek authors, ;or, llkpawy ifwl Flf^ 

A'volupte fairly fraascribeif above three humked y:«iars 

Hud Pmsa {Lwu) writ tpu iij. the same 'page true'' 

diat ill fhi or old Ferskk al)>halit'tVoiie'l€tiet 

for Paod Ff but 1 am iuoliued to believe that the sound of P»pr#doiiiii«i#4i^ * 

{^l eupwador 'del mmiido, Brofett fiilio, miificiod# SuWtlii* tl 

precursor del Aotiehristo, eumplfiukbtb de IkkIii kslnepa## y prodigi# dt t«li 
« faUedad/ (See .Coroiiica de Io» Moroi de Bspwi%'^ by Bkda, p. I * Valtiiok^ 
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most iinworthy. But in this I have followed the example 

ot other travellers ; my own opinion of Mohammedan 

SahitH will !)est apj)ear on a reference to page 176, (note 53); 

wherein it migiit iiave been justified by the authoritj'^ of 

iMauiuireiiC'''^). . * 

* » 

* 

I sliall not complain of various difficulties encountered 
during tlse progress of this volume in its typographical ex- 
ecution. Those authors cannot claim much.sympathy from 
the publick, who, merely for their own convenience, and 
not from necessity, employ country press'es, while those of 
the «apilal would facilitate and expedite the publication of 
their works. The book now before my reader was more than 
half printed, when two very ingenious writers favoured the 
world with their observations on Fwsia ; yet Mr. Morier 
had only returnetl to li^ngland four or.five months before my 
work was committed to the press ; and Lieutenant Colonel 
• Johnson aclually performed and described his journey since 
the printing *of this voiujne commenced in 1817. If those 
gelHlemen have anticipated me on two or three points not 
very iihportant, (a circumstance which may always be ex^ 
pecte<t when, without any mutual •communicatipib^^^^ 
persons describe the same objects) ; a general coincidence 

Ha^mg ii}entioi*ed the Tombs pf some 

, prayers’ of the .same staodardf ahd:a;:'kpid;of 

'' :v great virthes/of tbe.^ahomedari religion)^'' 
to tliemsel'ii^s the' .repttta.tioa. of Learnbg ami Sakts/''* 
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ill our respective stateineiils ami lU’liiu'a’aiVis* v. in ’'i i s r : . 

evince the accuracy of ^ c! the v, ;;;;i ; : ;-;ii Ii 

• ♦ 

coincidence, docs not always argue w ilful !ui''re|t!'e't liCiei,!,. 

rocks, editites, and mountains often appear under teriiss 

almost totally difieix'iit as we aiiptoaeli, pa>s m ar. or ii ao' 

them; even objects which from their minuteness demariU li.e 

closest inspectioii have been variously deserilxsi by trmeders 

of equal credibility 

# 

That Mr. MonVr Jias ,givfii a most faiilitu! rv]nvst f Jtp r\ e' eis n v 

foclvs neiiv Cape (iuadel (See his ja-eond }■». *20', 1 ednv;!!,; ip ,'.h» I*:;* * 

tisDii witlv wiy own sketch made itearly in the saiisr‘ |bd!tf ‘*f ilo v 

bled battkaicnls ; but sot^if according!; to our |>i'ngrr,r,/u;< UbUpfip P'-o-ipw, .f 

appearance of leiuples, urcliesf, cupolas, iiv. uhtrli i.iduroit mv f‘t iiri',.;, ,i'U' d 
second time as io PL Vlf* (Mos. 1 and 2*. My plajp rcpro-ctiiiu-i r; , .. 

(PI. XIX) was engraved in Lornitj,!}, before Colonrl .bdia -eo* bad Lif IN i », ; syp 
before lie Irail luiiile his drawing of the same idtJtH t. 

* ' 

Tints Pr. Clarke (Tniv. VoL IV, p, hll,, 4ttK c??il, ) iiirniif»iH a fd’ri k iomm t|,»rvdi ' 
tlrat Irad been, nljcradytpnbilshcni by W by SpoUi aml^liy !^|yr,;tfoiq ; yr:i ni»t 

considering any of their copies uceurate, he. gives Ids on it, and adth, it i% reiiniiiH • 
**able that among four travellers who have co|ik*d a legeiiil ,<tf 4»rdy le:n liars lairlv 
^^iosenbed upon the/ marble, there should be .so iyiielfili'sagrrriinnft,r ’'fhr uiihifiotB 
between two , of those cekd,n'atcd anf|t|iinrieH, Dr. Johiisfui uninj^ 

‘no the Western l»Iimds/’^(|>, 1110. IMiu!*. mil, l2mo), wlierr* on llic ^tihjrrM, of 
iioeertaio measurements he says.; .thus it' wa.s 'llutl Wlivlcr/ Mini t4|iroii'ilcirrib€rl' 
‘‘with irreconeileable eoutrariefy%hig^i wldcli ihey survcycsl lo|’ctlirr* iidl w liicti' ' 
,*‘l)ofh iiiidonbtedfy designed to show.' as llicy sinv fheni.'' All ',filwrrv.ifiii|i' iiiyole 
:tmng thC'. ruins of Fersepolis nearly two 'bniiilreil 'yi^ars Indore f 'viii.iri! dfto»* ^ iictlih! 
monumeiikpfanllquity, may be he re rpiotcdc, llir'', wttiiiiiiiig'' ; 

‘‘ fighr« br many mid' difftrenf, and rn.miy m in' ifii* I'wiMfiiji i i|ii' " 

« there it wm irapnslible’':|it#utd lakeihe fyll .of wimi I aw an rx|a»rt 

‘‘ may very well spend ’twice m m^netbi In mn » ike i futmi %f t# 

» say truth, this is a work mtteb^ieir;fo^ | f Im that I 

“observe jiow that Tfawlim IN 
“variety of their fancy they usiaflj^ 4itey lii ^ei| tV’t® that wImii they 
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The six Plates which contribute most liighlj^ to the embel- 
listinu-nL ulTliis voliunc, have been euQ;rave;i from drawings 
made by my aecom|)!ished jjijd amiable friend, wlio, while 
these pages were in the press, lias received the reward of 
piomoliou due to his services, and as mentioned in the sc- 

m 

€ » id volume umlei* the title of Colonel D’Arc}’’. Those 
plates are numliered ll’ IV. V. XL XVI II, and XX. 
The saljject of Pnite XIX, was connnunicated by Sir Gore 
Ouselcy who eojiied it, ior my use, from Major Stone’s ori- 
ginal sketch, noticed in page ‘293 ; and my obligations are 
expressed in p. 17, lor Miss Snell’s pcrmi'Bsion to copy the 
portrait of a 1‘emale cannibal, from which Plate III has been 
engraved. In tlie drawings svhich furn?s1i the otiier Plates 
of this volume, I can only say that accuracy has been more 
studied than beauty of execution ; *their subjects, in truth, 

must cliidly recommend them; siiK;e they have all been 

» 

dehneated by myseU'(-'‘*). 



llivir i sole Wire act pretermit sonietlniig that a third wjlllight 

** (Sir.Tlioini'ts lierHerfs years Travels,''^ j,K ir>S, ihircl edit, 

, The/Copy t>f this vaht:shle -work in my eoMeetinn is illnstrated .with a large 
folding, view, entitled the *fIluitses.of Persa^polbf' etcdied liy ii'oihtr iaJ.CJdS,, amt 
not 'tbund, 1 heiievc, ill the other editions, Thoi||ijh partly iniagirmry, or; deJkieated 
friiin deaeriptioii^ or Imperfect ''Sketches, this view Is, well worthy, :of notice, i ' 

' It is;', scarcely !rjeressary;f£>''€xcept. one dptof "th'e,, thirty: nine 'hgnres eoiiiprised 
' in tielineate ' from 1 he .oiyfc# itself ^ 

hwf after Captain llori|^ilh*s drawlngof it, as noticed in yie p|>eiMlix,/,|\" 42l>. ' I„ 
inriiit ' here' acliihnvle^lge', 'that''' tiiis' might have 'been embellished:;, from many 
:,V 4 ilmtlile drawings, 'inafle; by M'r. William Price of Worcester, ^ who, accora.irdriied the 
' 'Ern,l:t,assy\!o Ihbrht and tlietiee : proceeded' with me to C<,nista:iiti»o|>le,att,c|ySniyim 
o,bligiiig\'ol^^ ihoH* Srawirigs ■,! w^is indiiceii to clecliriey ,from ';a report,' 
; wltefihhat'fly:^ yet realisKcd, that' Mn Price eiHertaincd 'an, irite,«tlo'n,,, 0 f;'p'nblishi«g ' 
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In tbe Maps which accompany these Volumes, a profcsHor 
of Geography has scientifically given to my rough sketches 
both correctness and neatnesfsr The first, or Generai Map, 
presents thg names of many places which I did not actually 
visit, as the lines indicating my ehfferent tracks will imme- 
diately show. Tli% are marked, lioVever, as points of 
reference necessary in illustrating the Antiquarian and 
Geographical digressions, with which I have occasionally 
diversified the ^regular narrative of my travels. For tiie 
^ sake of similar illustration-, the Persian Map is extracted (in 
Plates VIII and 1[X), from a most valuable manuscript of 
the thirteenth century, and to the explanation of this*map 
an article in the Appendix is devoted. As considerable assis- 
tance has been derived from the Oriental writers wherever 
they could •serve to*^ucidate obscure points of ancient 
history and philology ; so their wprks have contributed 
towards my Geographical researches; and sQuieof tlieir ma})s, 
faithfully copied from scarce Arabick and Persian manu- 
scripts, will be found, I trust, like our Theodosian or 
Peutingeriau Table, not only curious, but in ‘a high degj-ee 
useful; thus o f the countr^j about fsifaMr the territory of 

Persepolis ; and or 

Hyrcdaia ; the Periplus of the Caspian sea ; ami other 
interesting pbjects of geographical inquiry, not only in the 
Southern and Northern provinces of Persia, but in different 

regionVofthe/jEa^tern' ■ 
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IVhilc passing through tliose countries I often expenenced 
iiospitalit}' and polite attention ; for which, asfortlie commu- 
nication of interesting: anecdotes, or serviceable iofonnation, 
and other favours bestowed on me botli by Europeans and 
Asiaticks, it will be found in tlie eoiyse of these volumes tliat 
due acknowledgments have not been witholclen. But 
respecting literary obligations, (that assistance which may 
be derived from private friends in the actual Composition of 
a work) I am free from any debt of gratitude. For howe- 
ver Tiiinieroiis those through whose advice and co-operation 
the style, the matter, or arrangement of this? work might have 
beeii, improved, I adiiered to a resolution formed in early 
life, when iny imagination teemed with ’literary projects; 
that not one page, not one sentence sli(M,ild evmr be submit- 
ted to any human eye, besides ray «\yn and the printer’s, 
until its final issue from the press. , This resolution was 

4 . « ' 

declared many years ago, on the pui>Iicalion of my first 

• Essay, the “Persian Miscellanies,” and does not seem to 
have been condemned by the severest of all contemporary 
crHicks. Some lines borrowed from that work may serve 

• to close the preface of this, in which “ I charge myself aloiie 

with the burden of responsibility few* all its faults ; and as I 
shall ' submit without a murmur to the correcting lash of 
criticism, nor attempt to throw it from on others, so 

I fndulge the hopfe of possessing, undivided, whatever recom- 
pei«e of approbation the publick may bestow on one who 
has honestly endeavoiyed to please and to instruct.” If my 
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design of alTording iiistruci'ioii and entcrlaiiiineut sliouid 
iinfortuiiutely prove vain, I can at least alTirui willi consciaiis 
satisfaction, thatuotliing has Ixen wilfnlly inserli'd in llie-e 
volumes, “ by which the taste or judgment might be vitiaitHi 

(»i 

or misled; truth or delicacy violated, or moraiily olhauitid.’- 
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Coiiccrniii^^ Ihe proiiuiiciiition of A^^^a^^ck words, as rrpresonfed io Europ^'a!! 
i^liuracters, see Ihe prcc*eding pages xiJ,^iii, xiv, \h. The Orientaiiat wii! ioimedialely 
discover ill wluit parts of this Volume (chiefly at the hegioiiiniO, some accents have 
been lost through acckleot, or omitted through iuadveiieacy hut for the mere 
Engiisli reader it may he necessary to observe that the iiiKiccented a was designed to 
exjM'css our short vowel in mmi, kafy bad, c't'c, and die accented /i our long vowel in 
wm% bally &<:; both occur in the name of hpahhi accented u is our 

DO in rmniy cooh or the French ou in amour; the u without an accent is our u 
iii hilly fully See ; but I have never em)>loYed it to express ftiic sound of our sh#rt 
vowel in gnUy hidy rub, &c ; tlni^^piil (Jo) a bridge, is our pull; while the accented 
will pfdijjl) ** money/' is exactly our English word pooL The letter o is not 
marked with any actumf, as the souml of our long vowel mhope, rose, Sec. was never 
utteredj as far as my perception enabled me to judge, by those Persians who spoke 
their language wilii the greatest purity and elegance ; imit^^.d, by any. The accented 
i is mir ee in peer, or the Italian i in mm. Tln^ follo^viog words wdil exemplify these 
observations; th.* unaccented a, as in man, hat, d-c. occurs mtakht 
a thronej’ Ar// the kmg accented a and the accented u, in 
Shipur which we might write Shawpoor, 1'he short a and tlie long accented 

i, ill Tabriz [jijf) prommneed Tabrvez. Kh represenis Tlie difficult 

♦ soutidoffhe vnibick J i have not attempted to exprciss more nearly tlian by /r,(or 
c before a or «)* The Persians take but little troulile in imitating the true soitmb 
aad pronounce it often like k, g, org? /«• 
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IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


THE EAST. 


CHAPTER I. 


From England to Madeira — Rio de Janeiro*— and Ce\jlon^ 


• TT was resolved, early in the year 1810 , that Sie Goes 
-OusELEY, invested by our Sovereign with pie 
diplpjnatick powers, should proceed t| Peesia ; and I 
prepared, in the character of his private secretary , to accom- 
pany him on this honoumWe and mpoitant mission., 
* prefers were given, directing^that a ship of the line should 



PORTSMOUTH. 


{Chap, i. 






be furnislied with every thing necessary for the accoinnu)- 
clation, not only of those gentlemen who coiistikitc<l i!r 
E tiiglish embassy , butofMiii?!A<-Acu’LllASSA\(M, tlie Persian 
Envoy, ancl^liis nine Asiatick attendants. As there vert' 
several bulky packages, containing presents for the King of 
Persia, carriages, mirrors of considejable ciimensions, niiiitary 

stores, and other articles; a second vessel awis proA idetl. 

0 

On tlic fourteenth of July, ha\’ing resided aboAC thn't' 
months at the house of Mirza Aneh. 11 \ssa\, in J^oiul'on, 
I proceeded Avith him, Mr. iMorier('), and hlr. (lunion(’), (o 
Porlsmoulb, Avherc Sir Core and Ladv Otiselev, Acilfi their 

•* f 

daughter, (a child three years of age) arrived the next day ; 


O Irad amifed in Eup,Ia»d on the 25th of Kcnenihor# 

and since his relurn to Fersi^ has been ennobled, and llie title of Klhiu 
eqnhaleiit to “ lord,*' now tollows his proper mime When 

iiii;' a name, the word ilfim may be translated gentleman/* and is tlie «li^tinc*tk>ii 
nsiudly sdleeted by those •whom a good edneation has raised above the vulgar ; 
it is more especially accorded to literary men* Ail of those who attciKled m at 
SMrfiz, IsfuMm and Tehran^ either to teach the e[ementb of their to et« 

plain dilHcnli passages of their poets, or to act the pari of secretaires in writing and 
tiaiibktmg letters, assumed the word Mlrza before their proper names; but ithecoiii/^ at 
title peculiar to royal princes, wium placed after the name; thus the Sh&imMik -ajIjiU* 
or “ kings son/* who held his court St SMrm, during ouriesiclence there, w«a ilyleci 

MiVm. The €om|>ound SMh-ziich implies royal 

otfspring of either sex* 


f) James Moritr, seeretmyof embassy, and author of the Journey tJiroufi^ 

Persia^ im*) * ^ ' 

o«r embassy, Mr. Gordon has sl»o<^ dhUl* of S® *h« Anstriaa 

court 
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and on ihc ri^htccnJli wc all embarked in iKcLton, of bixty 
ibiir u ship already celebrated in the aiinaL of diplo- 

jnatick iKnie,aUon, having, almost cigliteen years before, 
th'purk'd iVom Uic same j>laee, r\lieii carrying Lprd Macart- 
iH'v on liih embassy toCliinu(‘). Buf it was said, that through 
oc-casional repairs, very ’s(]'ec[ucnt and extensive, little of 
the original vessel, besides its name and form, remained 

'S 

at the time of our embarkation. We found that Captain 

Hcalhcote, who commanded the Lion, had made for our 

% 

convenience every possible arrangement. 

Th(J Chichester, to which 1 have above alluded, had 
ibrmerly been a Lrcnc-h frigate, and nilihed, after the river 
tiial separates France from Italy, La ,Vaii. In this large 
and handsome storc-slnp, (now aiHiicd with only sixteen 

t 

guns) were IMajor D’Arcy and TVlajqr Slone, of the royal 
artillery, with a party of their regiment. 

Immediately after our arrival on board the Lion, (about 
sujji-sct) the anchors of both ships were weighed, and wc 
sailed down the channel with a favourable and moderate 
wind. This, after two or three days, increased in strength, 
and so considerably accelerated our progress, that we often 
advanced ten and even almost eleven miles within an hour ; 

(*7 See Lor4 Macarttiey's own JotimaP published by Mr* Btrrow, in M» 
kteresliEg memeirs of tlml teoblemn'slUe* — (Vol II, 1807*) See^ also^ Sir George 
Staiittloft'i ** Aiithoitic Acconiift, &o/ (1787*) 
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bill It caused, as wc passed llic rouoli Bay of Biscay, nuu'h 
annoyance to several passengers : aiul aiiiiouab })re\ u)usl\ 
unskilled in the naulieal •voeabiilary J softn h'anu'd 
lliosc tenns^ dial express the ditl'erent kuRls of mo! ion, 
by which a vessel is Mfileuliy agitated : to ascertain the 
iiiObl uopleasaiU \\ou!il !)e wry ditiuHilt. 

Daring the first week of our voyage, many oeenrenees 

seemed extraordinary to me, wliosc experii'nei' in na\al 

., 1 * 

affairs had been wholly aetjuired wliile I crossed the straits 

that divide EnglaiKl from Brance and Ireland, from Holland 

and Flanders ; but my own subseepient observations <uul 

the remarks of othci^fiiavc proved, that similar cirenmslanees 

may be noticed by aJl those who, as the Psalmist says, “go 

“down to the sea in !^w])s, and occupy their busint'ss in 

“great waters.” I shall, tliercfore, only state among the 

events of our passage to Madeira, that on the twmity 
# ** 

third, a man fell from the fore top-mast, and was killed. 
On the next morning, a strange ship appeared, which one of 
the lieutenants examined and ascertained to»bc Danish. 
Early on the tivcnty-uiiilh, we saw the bold rocky mountains, 
the vallies and some wliitisli buildings in the Island of 
Porto Santo, and at six o’clock we anchored in the beautilul 
bay of Funchal, the principal town of Madeira, having 

m 

sailed, since our departure from Portsmolith, according 
to daily computations,, accuratelj registered by.dl^W'^ 
the ship, one thousand five hundred nttd fiHieben miles. 
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I’he Porlnivucse fort suUitcd us nith a discliarge of cannon, 
:uhI a siinilar coinijlimcnl: was ])ai(i iiy the Menclaus, an. 
.J'juglisli iVi gate lying here, ol’wliicli the conunander, Captain 
Pai'kt'r, has since nobly I’allen in the service of hisfounti’yC)- 

m 

While Sir Core ancl Lady' Ouseley, IMrriSforier, Mr. Gordon 
and 1 aeeepte<! the polite invitation of Mr. Veitch, the consui 
general, and wtnit on shore, where we Irecanic his guests, 
iMiUKA Antr'i. ILvssaa for some private reasons, thought 
proper to continue on board tlie Lion. 

m 

Aradt'ira had long been llic residence of many Englisli 
I'ainirK's, and ol* individuals whose health reejuired a warm 
and gt'niai elimatc : the garrison also, |)f Funclial, rvas at 
tins tinu', cliietly composed of Britii^Iy troops. Respecting 
the number of l*ortuguese inhabitants, I heard various 

o m 

slatenumis ; ljut iiiis iVfricain island, (on whicli arc five 
.or six small towns or villages, besides the ea]fital,) does 
m>t eontain probaljly, more than one liundretl thousand 
persons, of w]|om fourteen or fifteen thousand arc said to 
• reside in Fundial(®)i. \fe inspected the churches and 



■ (*), Sir' 'f*etcr 'Parker* wa« killed: or the Stst of' the 



eotnpreiieiidecl *adadUi«i*to,eO'ttfessioii, and 9500 cliildreiiaader the 

age/of and/tlierefore too young to confeas: foriaiiig .atotal'of onediaadred 

foiir llioiisand, live hiiadred ialiuhitaiits.-^See Coiry Oberavatio as oa the 

'fFifdpard Coast of Africa/' ^10 : (JUad* 18070 
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several convents, besides a religions ctli^’e, vlnnnhi iIt 
walls verc lined s\illi Ininiaii skiub. (ka !.< '! ee ' e 
rode u|fon nudes aiul hoiM'*'; ai)()ui Ihrte !h ! ‘ . u • 
the suiiimil^ oi' ihe rock that i'o”ins iius islami, ((■vultuld 
a voleaiiiek production)*'to ihe \dlu of a geaiiiMium iienud 
Gordon, and after *brcak fast proceeded lo tiu' Muuuluii! 
clmrcli ; this rvlien ilkmiiiiatcd at niohl, forius a luau- 
nificciit and extraordinary object \ieue(l froni ships jif a 
little distance iii»thc bay. We also \isi(ed Mr. Paeek eounliy 
house, and exaniiiied some of the \ineyanh, i’or vhirh the 
island is celebrated. Both going and reluniing ne passed 
through groves of niyitlc and orange trees, and ainoiui, Mieh 
a profusion of wild 'geranium and other iragraui plants, as 
higlily contributed ft) the delight of this e\<‘uision. I'roin 
the roof of a]iigh buihlBig in the loan, J skeleheii that iiisn- 
latcd and fortified rook, called “ Loj),” or “ Ilheo,” alueh 
partly defends live bay. (See Plate 1. view 1.) 

On the first of August we returned lo the Lion and 
sailed. Early on the third we passed by otK''of 

the Canary islands ; these, according lo most general 
supposition, were wltgl the ancients denominated 
FortumteC) ; although Ilccren, a learned German, .seems to 
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tliiiik that Madeira was one of the spots so eiititled(®), while 
Sahnasius, (Claude de Saumaise) affirms that even the 
Canaries do not cori'espond in situation to those seats of 
imaginary l)eatiLude, which, he says, must have^been more 
s(>ullKyrly('’). 1 shall not attempt to reconcile the diversity 
of o]>inions on this’subjet't, but merely observe that the 
ancients probably knew the Canaries(“’), and that, whatever 

■ji , 

they may !)e, “ tlie Fortunate Islands” under the name of 
Jezmr al KhakduiQ^), (Ijearing the same, signification,) 


n 



C) 5 Hcere^ on the luitliority of ii friend ; niy own enjoyinent of many 

lilerary ^’ensures, hesitles that celebraled author’s w orks, being* precluded by a total 
ignorance of the German iuiigoage. ,, ^ 


(’**) **IIo<lieriias Caiiarlas veteriiin Fortiuiatas esse non I'^emini hodie placet. Sitiiis 
*Maincui repiigiiat, priscie Foitwriate longe magis meridiales/^ (Salm* Fiin. 

Excfrcit, in Soiin. p. fliCh a<i iliien» lOBO.) * ^ 

^^Tiic- Canaries are suppt>sedto have been kiiown^ however imperfectly, to the 
*'aiK'icnts ; !>uf in Uic, con fusion of the sul)set|ueiil ages, iliey were lost and forgotten 
about liie year li;540, the Biscayners found Lmiceroi, and invading it (for to find 
new cMUilry and iiwad,i» it, has always been the same) brought away seventy cap- 
"* '•’lives and some ci>inmcMhtl<?.s of the place/'— (Dr. Johnson’s Introd. to the World 
Displayed,” a collection of voyages in several volumes.) 

* 'CJ1 ’ No twdlhstanding the assertion of Salmasius above ^quotedp 

11 very, ingiiii ions antiipiary' seems inclined 'to believf, that somevat'least aipotg the 
ai'icdeiitH, rcgarfleci cmi* northern British.islands (perhaps tho' Qrcaies) a, is ‘titose;^’^ Isles- of 
the ,Blessccl,”^ wherein reposed the'-'^hades -of heroes, and’' dlhet^::iAipty 'dead. ^ ** Cette 
' «dernierecirtonHtaiice relative k U mythologie des Orecs^/hpus mdntre que ces pen- 
- pies, ainsl ^ile les Celles, mettoiemt k a^^mr d^ m0 ts dans le 'Nord ; car c’^toit la 
, posft'ion de in, ‘Breta^ejfarWpport^ eux. ' ..'Cette isle ^tolf dans la met Oecidentalej^'. 

oil: Euslathe ' pllce''4ussi" lei' Isles des'bien-heurenx, ^ Tsiet^'cs les, , del:erij|ip^; , encore 
’ '** iiilcux, ''Cates p!a|!aiit''entre, celle'de Thul^etla 'Bretagne, See ,]D!il'am?a:r¥i|Ie'sf'. 

su'r Fori'gine eties pr^grhs des arts cle’daGrece;,:’'* Tpai/i* p,<. (JLo.pd^ 
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slill con'afiluio a \ei’y imiporia'U loafnv in i . s'.ntn, 
llicy sorv’c 8*5 a jioail ii(nii \\hit.‘h (h ' , .!• ^ IiIhI 

Peisiaiis, like Ptolemy aiul i'nrher (Ircvk \. .I'l in ! 
coimuoaly bc«iu llicir aeeouul <>!‘ louoiiutk', as vh! 1 apjx.) 
from numerous (luolaliyiih bcutlcrcc! ihroUj^li tke ja.Los <»[’ 
this work(^"). , ' 


Darinoj forty throe days Ave continued to exjun'icne*- the 
usual vicibsiliidcs of mild and boisU'roi's weather, iiak’s an<{ 
calms. APe were propcllofl or retarded by loft;, and I’oannnu 
A\aves, or floated yvith scarct'ly peiT('[>tii)le pro^rt'ss on th<’ 
smooth surface of the AtUmtick or of the Soutln'rn' ocean. 
The air, however, all this time, of a warm and pieasinu’ 
temperature, the quicksilver in Falireuheits flunauometer 

m 

not rising above the scvenlv ninth, nor sinkina- Ix low the 

■<» ■» # » >» ^ </#i » Oi m ii» # # » H i » i» » m 4 q >. #1 #1 m> » #' «i- 

(^0 Thuh Nmwa^'dh Jitid tjln^h tiieir 

by iht learned Qreav^^s, 'witU a Latiu trauhlalioii, (See HudBOli'H «« ^kliiior 
pliers/" VoL in,) Ihmdalkk Cmvtni, Mohammed hfahimi, aiicl cithers, ofi^iiahse 
inaiiiisenpt work^, several fine copies are preborved in my eolle<*ti 0 iL Biit Ahii Fi da 
comiaewceh lus calculation of longitude from that wlilch lie considetH as the most 
western promontory of the African continent, and ten degrees eatdnard of the Forlit- 
Bate ibknck. This system is likewise adopted by a Greek geographer fa ml physi- 
cian) of the fourteenth century. Thus he places Mir«Xx, {BalM, in loiigitade 
PI—- 0, which those who reckon from tlm Fortunate islands describe as in 1§1— Ih 
He places lufiapxapr,(Samarkand, BO— 20, the others in 08—20, the dif- 

ference of te» decrees being observed. We find however a few inconsiderable cle\ la- 
tloBs from The longitudinal position which he assigns to Mr«afo\ 

{Basraht Ihsi and die other geographers of Mi scli#olji 

place it in The 'if. 

CArjfso0O4sei» Sitmwi 'tthlMa'i 

Minor Geogrtpliers,"*' ^ ^ ‘ ^ W ^ \ p' ^ m * '■ (m 
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scvcniy sccoiul degree. It afforded us some amusement 
lo ealcli dolphins and sharks, and to observe the myriads 
ol’flying-hshes tliat endeavoured to avoid them. Until we 
approached Uic Ih'aMilian coast, a boundless view of sea and 
sky was only diversified by the appearance of two strange 
ships, one (for wc examined both) an American, the otiier 
Emrlish ; Imt our society on board the Lion was occasion- 
ally enlivened by the presence of Major D'Arcy and Major 
Stone, who came from tlie Chichester to visit us. 


I shall not here particularly notice th^ ridiculous cere" 
moiues' practised, according to long-established custom, at 
tlie lime of our crossing the Eciuindctial line, (on the 
twenty-eighth of August) when several sailors, disguised 
in a fantastical maimer and representing thc^God of the 
sea, his queen, tritons, sirens, and ojher attendants, exhi- 
bited themselves as having just emerged froni the water, 

* to claim tribute from all who had never before arrived at 
the Equator. These buffooneries were principally managed 
by the chief anusician of Captain Heathcote^s band ; a 

• fac^etious Irishman, who personated Neptune, md had 

adopted, for the classical drapery and df that 

Pivmity, a dragoon^ aa old pistol,#d apair of spurs. 


yQh^'ie'eiOTeniS descried, thejjoast 

of ^outb America. During the twelfth we were beGafmed 
Air Cape Frio. On te thlrteentii we advanced, although 
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slowly, towards the Bay of Bio do Janeiro, wliere, t>n tlsc 

fourteenth (after a passage iVoni ^ladeira of five thoiisaiid 

three hundred and sixty six miles) we ancliored, huving 

saluted the. Honourable Admiral D(‘ Courev, who was in 

ail Euglisli ship (the FtTudroyaiif) of eighty guns ; a eom 

pliment wdiich he immediately rotiirnetl, and tlie discharge 

of cannon, among the rocks and islands of tlfis beautiful 
« 

harbour, produced a reverberation of treniciuious souiuls, 
with very fine cfiect. Some of the neighbouring .mouninins 
almost conical in shape, and many wooded even to tlicir 
summits, appeared as if risen abruptly from the A 

short time before we anchored, I sketched the appearance 
of one most remarkable, said to exceed seven hundred 
feet in height, and* called by our navigators the “Sugar 
Loaf/— (See Plate I, 'view 2S.) After we had passetl it, and 
were stationary in die bay, I again delineated its fonn, 
(as in Plate,I, view 3) from a window of the Lion. 

With some gentlemen from the ship I went ashore, for 
two or three hours, on the fifteenth, walJced through the 
streets of Rio de Janeiro, and visited the house which, 
according to directions given by the Prince Regent (since 
King) of Portugal, several persons were busily engaged in 
preparing fpr the reception of Sir Gore Ouseley, who 
remained in; ## lUbn until twelve o'clock bn the sixteentk, 
when he landed 
Mirza Ahnl 
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Prince’s carriages, (two- wheeled, and drawn by fine tSli 
mules) luul been previously sent to the landing place ; and 
ill those. n*c were conveyed to the habitation provided 
fin* the Andiassador ; a large and handsome house situate 
in the great stpiang or Canqh de Lmnpedosa, and 
aeeurately represented by iMajor Dblrcy, in a drawing, 
from which the engraved view (see Plate 11) has been copied. 

Here we found a numerous cstoblishiiient of servants, 
a table proliisely covereti, an ample service of splendid 
and massive plate, with an alnmdant stock of wine, most 
exetillcnt in rpiality, the product of various regions. During 
ten days tliat we continued the Princtfs guests on shore, 
fivi? or six saddle horses, and as many of the royal carriages 
%vere brought regnlaiiy at sun-rise .to our gate, for the 
Ambassador and those of liis party, who might wish to 
enj<»J the. cool hours of morning, in excursions through 
the ad)aecnt country, rcjilcte with natural objects of curiosity, 
and yielding inmmierable prospects, equally magnificent, 
extraprdinar,^s and beautiful. 

On the eightetiiith we weie introduced at courts by 
■'British rainister,, ■Lord, ■Strangfoid, to. the::Pra'Ce.'','^ and 
..liishsoh.,,':;: -Mu'i Hassan, who 

■■.oh-tiii'S had .attracted, 

tli« notice .of;tev.eral.:da4ic^ ■■assembled. in .a rOom-adjoiniag 
..".'■tlie ■.'.presence-chamber ■; .amPits door ■ .bein g.^^soiaetim.eS'.pei^^ ' 



luo or, .Tvxjiino, 




liai!*-0|H’n, 1 disc'crcretl anion^u, llu' v<>un<j; Princossi's. (u'' 
llu* hsuuLiOiiiest «i‘ tliK grouj) wort' Na'ul to tioj oao 
couiilt'naiux; was peculiarly inlcrt"?li!ig anti plt'a^ni.:,. 

Uio tie, Janeiro, or ikc city of Saint Selmstian, is larut' 
and po})iiloits*, it conhiina uianj wt'll-storfd shops, particuiarly 
druggists, and some warehouses iilletl with I'inglish jiootls. 
On certain festivals, wdiich seemed to follow in tptick 
succession, hiyidreds of rockt'ls were ttis<*hargt‘d, no! 
only at night, but during the l)righlesl glare of day, frf)rti 

various convents'and churelies. In two or tliree of liu'st*. 

# 

I was much gratified by some fine sacred inusiek, the vocal 
parts being admirably performed. 


Jhit like olhta’s of o in; English parly w ho hatl nevtT befort; 
visited a land contaminated by slavery, I w'as snrjnist'd on 
stepping ashore, and must add, shoclked, at llu; appearance 
of many wfelcficd Africans employed in drawing wattu’ 
near the landing place. Some were cliairu;d in pairs, 
by the wrists ; others, five or six together, by links altac.hed 
to heavy iron collars, 'i'hcse, it was said, had <‘ndt‘avoured 
to escape from the iash ‘of their owners, by seeking refuge 
in the woods and mountains. I remarked that from the 


ili^aa which was fastened round the neck of one, 

handle, (of iron also) .contrived bjils 

proJ«tion,,.i>A|i|^i^,w«wr» when 
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ft> uny }!'u!x*{)(‘au who might unfortunately detect the poor 
fugitive, very eas)' means of securing, and e\'cn, (bj'' imiiie- 
diute strangulation) of destroying him. Ail these were as 
nearly in a stale of perfect nakedness, as decency ’ivould 
allow ; and many bore, on their backs and sliouiders, the 
marks either of stripes recciitly iiifhcthd, or of others bj 
which their skins had long since been lacerated. 

To drag an immense cask of water from the public fountain 
to tlieir master’s house, seemerl a (’ommon employment of 
the. slaves ; five or six pulling the vessel on. a sledge, or low 
four-,whet'led frame. During this exertion, they cheered 
each other by singing short sentences, ei’.l;er in the language 
of their own country, or in Portuguese. , There was a pleas- 
ing kind of melody in.dtis simple chant ; and a gentleman 
who liad reside<l numj years at Rio dc Janeiro, informed me 
liiat the usual burden of their Portuguese song, was little 

I 

> more than an address to the water-cask, “’come load, 
“ come soon home !” ; but that if they belonged to a cruel 
master or luistrcss, their own language served as a vehicle 
ftir lamentation and condolence, and for imprecations on 
■ their oppressor.' , ■ _ .■ 

Posing, onc€dhjrcw^:tiie,slatt^ma^^^ several 

Africans expose^Ji for sde,,, whose squalid and sickly .aspect 
offijred but few temptations to a purchaser. Among them 
' were some boys, ften.or perhaps ■twelve'years'oM)'^.sa;;'mi8^,''''’,' 
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ably lean, that tliey might almost be dcnomijialcd living 
skeletons. But I am inclined to believe that their excessive 
eniaciatioii was rather the consequence of tUseasc, llian uf 
immoderate punishment or tlie privation of ibod. 

tt 

And it must be acknowledged^ that of the slaves occasi- 
onally seen in the streets, many evinced by their looks that 
they were well fed and kindly treated, if any jiulgnient may 
be formed from an appearance of health, activity, and even 
of content. On certain liolidays they obtained |)crinfssioiii 
to assemble in bands of fifteen, twenty or more, accortling U> 

f' 

their native districts and dialects, the chielk being soniotimes 

gaudily decorated* with beads and feathers, old bulttJiis, 

bits of glass and similar marks of distinction. Among tiic; 

members of each group there were generally two or llirec 
# 

musicians, who performed their national airs on differtmt 
instruments, some rude and simple, others of a strange and 
complicatCfS form. Those tones, however, seemed to delight - 
the slaves, who sung, and danced with an air of heartlelt 
gaiety, so strongly, so naturally expressed, that I could not 
for one moment suppose it to have been afiected. (’^). 


We maj^ therefore, reasonably suspect much exaggeration 
^ reports which accuse several Portuguese of extreme 
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eruoUy tow, mis their blacks. Yet the most horrible of these 

anecdotes that J heard, do not exceed, indeed scarcely 

e<nial as ciiarges of atrocity, what has been imputed to our 

own coimtryincn in the West Indian islands, and, I fear, 

too fully proved before the highest tribunal of England. 

» 

It seems surprising that those Africans should indulge 
even a inomcntary cheerfulness, or at any time forget that 
thc}^ arc slaves, when every white man wdi©m they meet 
conceives himself privileged to remind them of their real con- 
dition, m>t unfrequently by a blow. Lookiifg one day from a 
window of the Ambassador s house, with a Portuguese gen- 
tleman, I felt much indignation on seeing an European 
strike violently with his cane on the naked back, a 
tall, robust and handsome slave Availing accidentally near 
liirn. 1 observed to my companion that nothing had 
occurred to justify this outrage ; that the .black had not 
* otlcnded. “ Xo," replied he coolly, “there w^as no actual pi*p* 
“ vocation on his |>art ; but he is a slave, and it is necessary 
“ that the Portuguese should maintain tiieir authority over 
’ “ the blacks, who are six rimes more numerous thmi their 
“.■masters." '„■■■'■'.■ , ■ ^ ., \ ■ .,,''.■■ ■•'' :■',;■" ■'' 

Yet it was not denied that ribe Africans displayed oa 
maliy occasions very excellent’' qualities, and 'were , p^articu*'' 
lari j grateful for Mndnessesv and susceptible of the strongest 
attachments. The gepitlemaa above mentioned possessed % 
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ftrmtilc slave, the nature of whose daily eniployincnl st'fKir- 
atcd her, lyy Uie distance of at least fiv e inile.s, from a vounif 
man, the ol)Jccl: of her aftections. But never did fife ho! test 
weatlier, the fatigue of a whole day's laborious work, nor 
even sickness, hinder her from visitins; him everv niaiif, 
aldiough obliged to return, at itn early hour of moiming, 
to her task, r.unning barefooted, as she had come. 

Of the gemiine Brazilians, I saw but few ; they wc're 
of a 3"ellowish colour, and differed eonsideralfly from the 
Africans in hair, face, and general appearance. An^accom- 
|)lished English lady. Miss Snell, (sister in law of Sir Januvs 
Gambier, our consul general), had sketched the portrait of 
a woman, whose Ii&sband was chief of the Jhtvaulo tribe. 
This Braziliim Queen, as some styled her, had been lirought 
to Rio de Janeiro by order of the Prince Regent, who 
llumanely wfished througli eonciliating treatment, to civilize 
that race of cannibals. Tile clothes pro vided for herself and * 
lier two children tliey constantly tore. But tiie savagt? 
mother was proudly ornamented with a necklace coinposeti 
of human teeth ; her under lip was slit and mucli distended, ' 
while a piece of wood, purposely inserted through the open- 
ing, protruded it in a disgusting manner. Her ears also 
lad, by some means, been so lengthened, that they nearly 
reached her shotflders. This hideous woman acknowk^|^d 
that she had on Tariohs occatos, ^defoured 
fourteen of fifteen pnsdfiSs'^jkik'ittl' tMl wCtfe made 
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t* > SI 4‘tni her furocily proved vain. She, with her two children, 
dii’<i fd' the snialf-pox, some months before our arrival at 
this city, where hfiss Snell, obligingly permitted me to 
copy lic'r skefeli, taken from the life, and exactly imitated 

in i’late • 

• • 

« 

'We were jmu‘h annoyed during our residence here by 
inoscjuif<M’>. Almost every person whose bed w'as not 
turuishrd with a gauze net or curtain, sufFercgl considerably 
at night, ami gemn’ally arose in the moniiiig with face, 
ha mis and arms swollen and spotted from their venemous 
stingV ,lnothcr plague of this country is the Chigua or 
.btrifcr, as our Ihiglish saihwscall a little insect attaching itself 
to the feet of those who incautiously tread without shoes on 
the grouml, or tlie bare floors of houses. Slaves, therefore, 
and iHJOple of the lowest classes arc rao^st frequently exposed 

to the atuteks of these creatures, which burrow in the skin, 

• • 

(”) Mr, Southej, in hi» “History »f Br*iil,"(Vol.I. p, saS) having deBcribed the 
yiitaf , ami duKeetion of a prbnner, and the diatrihutlcttt of his limbs, thus proceeds, 
** At ail tew opeMtiowi tei dkl vromeii pfetided ; and they derived so ntoefa importanee 
“ fpom tese occaaiknMi, teit tear exatortioii ovwr a prisooer Vvas always Senddifce, 
“ T%«y stood by te Bmem, asnd caught te &t as it SbU, that mUhw® mlij^ be 
“laut ; Ikdtiag their fittfwm durhif tW* acewrsed emptoyawai. liSBry pbrt «f the 
“ tMaly Dili* devoiM^ * te ««»■ *»d Aigb Ikmws 'W<»« be ateie into dutes ; 

**teteib««tatiwgb«wbthw; or, it 

** ww ntemer of our Scaadmaviaa 

“ attoiatow,---“'|%ii^ human flesh as the moat exquisite wfatt 

“dainties. Deticiowi, beff«v«r, ih these rqtasta were deemed, tey derived tbdr 
'* bigiisat temir hmat revenge.'* , 
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•and cause an excessive itching, with liiiiiours, \ 'u>1('hI pain'', 
and in some eases, morlificalion. S\ <■ heard, hoMevt'r, that 
several of the Portuguchc nobility, when lisM {lir\ an iu d 
from Lisbon, sutfered eciiially from thoH torimmlori: and iltas 
above thirty chiguas Ifad been foumi in the I'cet one 
lady, a personage oT very high wink, and all cxlraeu d on 
the same day. 

To dislodge the chiguas from tho>c iun!', v hirh (hey 
form in the flesh, various substanees itave ht'eti apjdtrd f hut 
the most usual and efficacious method is to employ a si.jw 
expert in the art of taking them out entire, with a ■j.iiarp 
needle; for to leave behind any part, either of the iii'-eei 
itself, or of the bag; which contains its young, iaiglit pn*- 
duce very dangerous .consctpienees. On tliis subjrei I 
shall refer my reader to two travellers of the se\enteeuth 
ccntury(‘*)- 


(”) Father Michael Angelo, a missionary, informs us (in ChurciiiH'* cwllwtioii wi 
Travels, Vol. I. p.017, eclitioK'Of 1704,) tliat “the grouiKl heiiig Hamly.tiie nati<^«>n amt 
“ travellers are troubled with a kind of insects which some call Phm-mk's ikr, all«i|{iiig 
that was one of the ten plagues wherewith God formerly puuished Egypt . They »ri* 
“ less than lice and work themselves insensibly in between the hesUaad ttie »iu», aod in 
“a days' lime grow as big as a kWney bean, Someestpearieneed Mack »»4<«take* tln‘ 
“ cure, for were tliey left unregarded, tbeywMild comipt all the foot in a very short lime.’* 
TiwotHmr writer, to whom a reference has been made above, » our wortJiy comiuy- 
maa Rhilwnd Ugon, Mnaorifliwed by tlie Spectator, in a quotation which styles him, 
*■ that honest tiavell«r,f li^viiig described the Cftryec* as “ no bigger thdii » Mi|« 
" that breeds in eheefec,”— he continues, thi^ very little eaemy caB| 
much mischief to mankind. This vermiag will get thf §0m to 

V a pore of your skin, in some part of your feet, «oj|a®»ly of yowr 
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Ai Rio ilv Jain'iro, we were iiniled hy die Comic de 
Liniuires lo a suinjiluoiis tiinner : ihe. Pope’s Xtmcio, (a 
veiierahlt' Italian ('anrnuil,) tlu' English, Spanisli, Swedish 
ami American uiiniNlers, with several ladies of distinction, 

** 4 ii»| flipi'i* ijiair it haliitalioii U> Ln hisofisprin^, us }ji«- as a smal! tare or tlie 

of a !h,h% 'ttliirlt %ull eaiiso )ou to tin \m })ut \on to ameli smarting' 

|Riiii. life itiflku ’%\oiiieii ^Iie ^peaks of tlic Americans) have the best skill to take 
** llieiiti mi!» mliieli flie% do li\ pulting in a small pointed pm or needle, at the hole 
^lie|;e lie eame in, and uiiuting the point about the bag, loosdii him from the fleshy 
** iimi Ml lake him out* lie is of a bkmish colour, and h seen throngli the sidii ; but 
the uhose * kins are of that colour (or near it), gre in ill case, for they 

edimot hid \’^hrie ilie\ are ; In uhicli means they are many of tliein very lame* 
'SiimtHof tfiese iiieui^es are po\M)nmn, ami after the) are taken out, the orifice iii 
%\hU h llitn Ln \\ill tester aud raitkle fora tbrtiiiaht afle?;thc} are gone# 1 have bad 
** len/’ad«K he, '*iakeu oaiI of «n feel in u morning, by the most unfortunate F«r*Vo, an 
** Imtimi See *CA true mid exact History of 4he Island of Barbadoeis.^** 

|> Ik1f» (folio, laitiiL U*Td}^ Althcnigh I here disnasb the subject of these inbecl% 
set a «ame and an epithet oecuring in the lust c|Uoted passage, Reduce me into a 
furlfier exliMii from the same hook, now become rare, and at all times curious and 
enliHirfiniiig, Hie reader uili easily percehe that I allude to ilmnnforiumte Yiirk0 
and to the story of her infamous lover, the ** prudent and frugal Mix Thomas inkle,, 

* m nell rehilwl in the J>|M*etattir (No. iik and fouiukd on an anecdote recorded by 
IwitiesI*" Ligoii, who metilknis that several Engikhmeii having been chased by the 
Aiiiffkmit liitfiatis into a worn! near the sea caast, ^*some were taken and some 
killedL'' Biit ** ft young mm amongst them strtgling from the rest, -mm met by this 
Mimk maid, wbOi upon tfie first siglit, fell in love wMi him, and hid him elose 
**fmm her omintrytiimi (the Indians) in a cave,* and time fed him, till they could 
safely go clown to the shear, where the ship ky at anchor^ expecting the reftim of 
** their friends. Bit tt Itit sf ting thwi upon tlia shoar# #«»t for thenif 

tool tl«» m4 ImmU mm f ^ 

III tit fei^t tit"kfcdiwi of the had ventured her life 

** m born as he : and so poo? 

Imim for h«r tett loit lier of Barbadoes, p. If this simple 

iurmive required «i«iy tmptMcation to* render the memory of Mr. Thomas Inkle more 
that aftecting OTOnmitanea with whiefe the Speetator concludes Mi slmyr 
wobt4 Ikj iiiffioieiif* i 
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appeared among the numerous guests. To various parts 
of this beautiful country wc made frequent excursions, 
especially to the seat of Sir James Gainbier, distant trom 
the city about three miles, and most admiral.)! y silujii'c, 
close to the sea, amidsi groves of cocoa and mango trees, 
which at night seemed all illuniina'ted from the mul- 
tiplicity of fire-flies. With the hospitable proprietor of 
this villa, we dined two or three times ; also with I..or{i 

Strangford, in, the town, and with Colonel Cuaninghanie, 

* 

at his country house.. 

« 

Having taken leave of the Prince Regent on the' twenty 
fifth, we returned next day to the Lion. Our anelio? was 
weighed on the twenty-seventh, but a calm <lelained us in 
the bay of Rio de Janeiro until the twenty-eighth of Septem- 
ber, when w'e proceeded on our voyage, and soon lost sight 
of land. 

'' 4 '• 

Prom this time fmv ineidents occurred deser\>mg particular " 
notice, until the eighteenth of October, when we sailed 
among those extraordinary insulated roeks, called Trimii. d" 
ActmM, Imccessibk md Nightingale, Of the first, and 
largest, while heavy clouds allowed but owmentary glimpses 
of its lofty summit, 1 made a sketch (see Plate VI. No. 1). as 
we passed between it and the rock, improperly denomini^d 
Imccessibk, and American ssdto»‘'had 

; 'Contrived to kad 
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H itlKHit extreme ilitBnilt v and danger ; iliis we learned from 
t)ju‘ of jJh* lion s cr<'w, a man niinuHl Evans, wlio liad 
re^tided nine mouths on the great island Trktau d' Acunha, 
enipjoyt'd in kiliing seids and liiiing casks with the oil 
which they yit‘lded. — Of Jnuecvmble^ (seen in two directions-) 
and of yifsIltiHiiak Island, ideas may be formed from the 
vii ws givt'ii in Plate VI. No. 2. and No. .‘3. 

On the twenty-second of October we were in the meridian 
of London. On the twenty-fourth in East-longitude 2. lat. 
41-7. the air cold, Fahrenheit's thernfometcr standing 
at 32.' 'riieiv had been a cahn during several days; the 
sea was jKwfeetly smooth, ami some whales exhibited 
their nnwieldly forms near tiie ship. Captain Heathcote 
availed huiiself of this mild tveather,^ to exercise his men at 
the grejit guns ; anti it was regarded by man j*' officers, as a 
very uncommon eirnmistance, tliat, in such a latitude wliere 
the South-west wind generally Wows with miiclndolencc, the 
Itwer |H«ts of a two-decked vessel canid have been safely 
opened. We passed the meridian of tlie Cape of Goc«i 
Hope at midnight on tlie twenty-eighth, and next day, 

* ^ I 

being in long. l§-40, and lair. 40-41. considered outsd/es 
as having emmg^ from the Southern and entered the 

Indian; mmok 

% ^ 

To tills vast expanse Bufopean geographers have pre- 
scribed imnginarj bounds which may be jknown from ■fesis 
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printed works, alrcadj’- in publick cireiilulion. Ibil 
find Jurking among the obscure pages oi’ onmUii 
manuscripts, some particulars respccliiig this grcoi ■-(.i, 
tlic numerous islands with which it is stiuldeti, nml 
that noble region of • the Asiatick conlineiit, nhenre, 
it derives its namd. Of those, parirculars, ami oilier^ 
not uninteresting, however seemingly impro])ab!t\ or eveit 
marvellous, I must defer any further iioti<‘c, imld a 
future occasion. 

♦ 

Meanwhile, tlm Indian ocean is desnilH'd 

as “the most considerable of scas”(‘*^)j ia two AraifiA trea- 
tises, which, from their dilFcrcnt titles, might he n^sptH'tiu’ly 
ascribed to Ebn Atjui? al Jemi'ui, and to Enx \l ujim. 
One also, though a perltcl volume, as originally transcriin d, 

wants much*tiial the other contains ; yet, notw ilhstaudiiig 

» *■ 

this deficiency, and a few immaterial vuriulioiis of text, 
some circumstances, which I have explained in the preface, 
induce me to comkler both these valuable maimscripls 
as the cosmographical work of Ebn ^L Vahdi alotie. 
He informs us, that this ocean, styled as well “ tlie sea 
“ of S'm, or China, as of jfiftW, or India, also the sea 
“ of Sind and of Femea, (or Arabia the happy), begins at 

*‘the Gulf of Cuhum, (the Red sea), and extends to 

% 

jUf' 4*1^1 K } ^ ,,,(5 1*1 *' 
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■ I 'dvM- : (Japnii, tho Sun.IaC'), or ihe IMdivc inlands) 
Ji hpju’c oi four thousand tire JiiindrecL Jt'agues, or 
“•.A/r.^rwg,v (>■') ;-_aii(l in other passages wc read ihat^ 
“ iVoin its coiiimeoecnicnl at the inaiii ocean eastward, to 

MmM oil tlic Wtol, ii is Equal i,. |c„g(U to four 
■■ il.on.„Kl l'arsi.„gs,(.»)» and that “in this sea is such a 
■■ niullij.liciiy „j idands, that, by some reports, their num- 
lier has been ('sliiiialed even at twenty thousand”(”). 


‘"I^s^^ellenttraiihlafionofanArabiai 
. . . . L< s \ <n.,ir(.s (It. Snnihad lo Marin,” p. 1 47, Paris, 1814). gives us reasoi 
- soutv satKidt ...„tt,Uon „f ru/../, hithlto uueertain. 




^ ^ J aUI J ^ Jg> jJa jjsJ C®) 

J 

ihx the first neeurrence of a nonl. «l,iei, ,„„«t uppJar efteu in (In^following pages. 
U necessary r,>«.ark that the Persian Purmang.in^n, generally called farJn^, 

‘"f *’"riui»f!y ,/(« w/;7t i,, the Arabick niaimo) may, with a degree of 

a.euraej siifiicieul foi general compulation, be Htipposed lo e%ctl>d tliree English 
milcHainl a hall, but not tjuite to e<]Hal three miles and llnee quarters. In the pre- 
face I lmH« otiered natre particular observations on this measure, which seems to 
have been i» ancient times, as it is at present variously defined. 

^ MAaJ! ^ 4^ (^®) 

1 f ^ 

mrrm entniBee ^0 &e ted seit dtiived iti ■mm m af Mandeb, or 

a»<i t!ie 

. ^f^ed by some, the Mmdaeii^ 

,^b. IV. C.7). « # 


“ Gate 


tdJT" clir^ j- 
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From a quotation immediate! v preceding these lines, our 
author appears indebted to an ancient writer calletl En\ \l 
Fakieii(®‘) for his statement of the islands; \\l!i<'lm\ill not 
be deemed very extravagant, if, as modern enumerations 
represent, the Maldivd^ alone form a cluster of eltnen 
thousand^"). 


Concerning its extent, this measurement of the Indian 
ocean sufficiently agrees with that given by Enuisi, vhoin 
some have entitled “The Nubian Geogmpher”(‘*‘*), * and 



1 fisid that m extmordinar^ dcs^rl|>ti 0 a of in tin 

thirteenth cenlnry^hy ZuMria €(tzvtm, wholly as he 

** from the book of Mukammtd hen Ahmed Hamadanh generaih siiroann'd fChu ai 
** Fakiek^*^ 

{Pers, MS* Se$r ul MM . — Cltente VI.) 

note Mded to D* Amalie's ^^Aneieat Geography" — in the Eii|li#h 
tton* (l^nd* ITOl, p* mi). 

(^) See the Introduction, (p.® &4), of his Arabickmork, the N^^zhni nf MFmhiM 
^U&w4! 4^ written in the twelfth century, und printed at Koine, loW, (4to), 

It i® scwaetlmes styled MiM EnJar^jls^j wlSf or the **Book of loger/" htfitig * 
been composed by order of Koger, king of Sicily, as we learn from Pococke^CSpectii* 
Hist. Arab* p. S7S) who considers the volume printed at Rome but an Epitowe of £drk f « 
great pogrmphical trwtise* And D*Herbelot, (Bibt Orient, ia Edrimi) telU m lint tlie 
published at Paris (WW) m nothing more than a» abridgiiwnl of 
the A|i#|||l #||nmied ftom the Roman press. TMs Latin versioji was the Joint 
^worked twwMiwiWi <3a%riel Sionita and Jaaimei Hesronitaj If 
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vOtli a de^tTi|)ti(..ii, borrowed perhaps from liim or from 
iasN al \ A iiDi, and found in an Arabian tale, of which the 
oYiguml text has been lately printed, and may, without hesita- 
tion, be cited among more grave and classical authorities ; for 
.Sixnn.u) has obtained celebrity tHroiighout every quarter 
oi ibc globe, and now delights, under various forms, probably 
a greater number of Europeans et^en tlian of Asiaticksf^), 

i he Jmban ocean, however, as circumscribed within much 
naiTower limits according to one of those diflcreiit Persian 
works, pbr I luivc seen three or four) bearing the specious 
tiih.; 4)1 A/fik;b ul Beldan, or “Wonders of Regions”(^^). 


(-.) 1 .U«4et« th« of Siudbad the Sailor.’’ already ^„oted. pag« ^ 3 , 
AaLJI a-oS AM*eA«/.W»i<ffia<i/a/ &yir)Vf»ubIishedm Arabic&aadFrencii, 

iviUnin«iyus<d.d notes, !,yM.LangUNS.(HCin).»d)othomieoriginalandth^ 

'fills HiiqirisiiiK mirntlivc forms part ofthe oThousaud and one nights,” (lU jU 
^ a work, so well known among us by its EngUsl. title. “ The Arabian^ighte Entertain- 
meats.” and famiiiar K» iiinunwrable readers, through the medium of French 
lialiiiM and Oerntan wrsiona. I may also add Gl^«ek, for at Venice in 178‘J was 

IWHitetl ATABIKON «r0OAOnKON.w:oi„prisi,,g those celebrated teles, tte«!ated 
feom tl»e Arabi# into Freocli— Uien from French into Iteliaa, and from W Italian 
into Qroek,:»we^lolllin■^^ advertisement— Mv3i>XoyM^ 

PifiXlof tmP Afia0upkfttraykpm'wp*vov:m^^ r^ftgripciv a^XT/p 

flip Tifs^^ *mS ’tis 

O Tiaai'tade^t^l^l^ . bM id least in one instance;'',' 

obscweMhliiiteteedawi^ter'teAWtiajr iMS^ies. But another Persian'Work in'my 
own foilecfion, entitled Om «/ Belddn.” a largcand fairly written volume, 

consfeteof mtereaUng biogr^ical aBecdoles, illustrating modemMstow, both 
, mid JP^ian. ' ' ' : , ■ ' , . ' ' ■ ' 
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The author informs us that this sea ‘‘exieiMls from t’hiua 
‘^"io the land of HahsheJi, or Abyssinia Ix'inu in h'n*i,)h 
‘"two thousand six; hundred and sixty-six I'arsatiu^, and 
“in breadth nine hundred, of whirb three huiubtd 
“and thirty farsangs ai'e northward of the Equinoctial Hue, 
“and the remainder southward.” “It is related,” adds he, 
“ that this ocean contains twenty thousand isiaiid.s('‘’). Sucli 
is his general calculation of extent, conipreluMuiina (he 
various gulfs. 'But that part more pceuliariy denoniinatc'd 
the “ Sea of /JzW,” he reduces to the moderate npace t)f 
five hundred and scventy-tlirec farsangs in ienglji from 
East to West, and of three hundred and lifly in b!t>a<lth 

f 

from "South to North. And besides Serfimlih^ (orCeUon) 
there are, as he relates, many islands in this stxi, inhahdt'd 
and uninhabited ; some of which yield “mines ofprtuuous 
stones, gold and silver”^’^). 




jai ( ) 

(Pers. MS. Jjanh ul JBeMiM.) ^ 


^ mihoT notwitlistaiKlkg tiie title of liis nofl, 

lias not to wondetful subjects, nor merely to A.hw. lie de#cift«i 

many places Wtti of Europe and does aot omit the s|^f Mttd 
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'I'lu- la^l oriental unl<‘r'aiioni I sliull licrc (jiiotc respecting 
Ine lialiau ocean, is II \m n C ris^viNi, dislinguislicd 
in liie fourteenth ceuluiy for Iiis cxeellenee as a geographer, 
an liislorian, aiul a luiluralist- From him we learn that the 
unieral body oi’ water which cnuamipasscs this earth, and 
“wliieh was <lenoiiilmifed }\v Arabs, Bahr Meheit (the sea 
that surround'' or emhraees); by Persians, Dcrijm-Biiziirg^ 
** y>r the (Ireat Sea); and hv [kikui (or Greeks), Okhmm 
“ (»r the oi't'an is divided into seven A7/a//y, each being in 
“itself a considerable sea(*®)”; and beginning eastward, he 
Holictsjhuf, as the first and greatest, whieli derives its name 
from" <7/01 ami Mtuh/n, or Chiim(‘'"-’). lie then proceeds to 
the semnu! /\ /////// ; “stykHl,” says he, *‘lhe Iiulian, and also 
“ tin* Gnrn sea, and coiUainuig, as it is computed, about two 
“ thousand thri'c iimuircd islands, iif which are^many won- 
“ derful things. And to this KhaliJ belong three gulfs or 
“ bass, each a sea of ample dimensions. One is called after 
" “ Ch//////,(tn7 nutia>i), Fa}% and B(tmih{-^^) ; another, the sea of 

, joi JaI y j kwe* 

(Pers, ftilS. Neshai al Celub. Geographical Part, Sect, V.) 

• ’ lifit ) 


m 


f) ThePersiaa gulf. 
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“•' and llic third is the sea of lis t'aeh 

arc iinmerous islands, some of which sliall Iw* hero.il'fer dc',- 
“ cribed. And from the main ocean im(i! ii rc'achcs liu- uuf!' . 
this seals reported to be in breadth ii\ c liundred I’ariann''^ ). ’ 

« 

Through the great Indian ocean m'c («f)n}nmcd our coarsr\ 
but the month of October terminated so scry hoi>Serou-«!\ . 


(■”) The Red Sea, Arabian Gulf. C<>/zk;«, nr Kufaim tin n.uiK' 

of (file sineimt RXw/tc?, wliiate at the nortiit'rii e\frtA»iU uf this iii Iuisl , 

6^5-20. lat* 20-50, accoijJiiig’ to Ftoleiii}). But the Sniio/ (’ulzam^ II % MU' y i \ I 
€azvini, is likewibc ca!le<l B&hr&hmet'm the Rfd Sea^ \mliick lu*i »* 

used, {jAaJ\) mmt not be confounded with the proper iiaine ikimttr oi 

^j^Jv4o>«) bestowed by ouf Persian geographer on the gulf, below iiu'iil loned. 

f®) Another passage extracted from PIamballah*s %vork, ■^uflieieislly pro\eH tins 
to be the Barbaricfc gulf or f»ea of the <irreek and Ilornaii geograplieiN, Tkt 
Bakr4-lTmi^ar^*' siijHhCf ** u B’dj of the indiaii oeeaii, and deiioniiiiufi d i»v 
^^'sometlie or Barbariek sea. Eastward of it Is thf‘ lisdiiin tirean and 

«** westward lies the region of Towards the North is the country of 

(j^ ) and southward are the Jehal4*K&mr ( Mountains of the Moon* 

** This sea is smaUet than the other two gulfs. Its length, which extends in Mortlici ri ^ 
direction, being reckoned 1B0 farsangs, and its breadth from East to West W forsaiigi^, 
^*and it contains many islands/' The ‘'Monntainsof the Moon^'* are not Iced by Ftfdeiiiy , 
(Lib. IV. c.O). and appear under the same denomination in \anous accounts ami luap^ 
of modern traxeliers and geographers* I shall not here digress Into xtm iinpii ry 
ing the Barharick gulf^' but reserve for disc«s.^ioit in the appemlix jniirm per- 
jdexitics which embarrass HAHOAhi^AH's Persian text, m above traniltled, ilkf ^ 
oottalion of four manuscripts# 

_,jsf , >JU» jxi j*jA ^ 

^ Usi«iy*y4i^ ^ yjl Jl3 J 

MmCeL uSX^ <Sm\ j 
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iliat I almost expected to see realized some of those 
tcrrilVing .scenes, which the descriptions given in various 
accounts of voy ages, had often presented to my imagina- 
tion. Although lije wind abated after a few hours, the 
weather was iiupleasantly rough foivseven days; but neither 
iiid our ship, nor tlie Chiciicster suffcr’any material injury. 
"J’lie most distressing incident that occurred during this 
tcinjicstuous week, was the loss of a sailor, who fell over- 
board, anti whose voice, a quartermaster standing on the 

w 

tleck, heard for a moment, imploring assistance; but all that 
could be afforded, witliout endangering the whole vessel, 
provetl iuetTi'ctiuil. The night waa extremely dark, the 
^vuves, according to a common mode of’ expression, running 

mountains high,” and tlie Lion rushing through them at the 
rate of eleven miles an hour. Yet it is possible that the 
wrctcheti man, may (erohe sunk foreyer) have caught some 
glimpses of tlie light in our cabin windows. 

After four or five days of weather perfectly calm, during 
which several sharks were dragged on board and killed, we 
began to feel the trade-winds on the tweiuty-first ofNovcmbef, 
and next inorniiig crossed the Tropick of Capricorn in EAst 
longitude 718^40. From the first of Decemlw we made but 
little a moderate,,, breeze 

inipired «S; 'wilh ’ tli^^ hQ|)NW ' ei' wchiug Ceylon beforev,„the ■ ■■ , 
total consumption of our live stock ; for while we were 
ipcmlmed almost under the Equinoctial line, (Fahrenfeat^s 
l&winpmeter being, genersdly up to 83, and sometimes l4),, 
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tlie sheep, tiirkies, ducks and cluckcus, that had been |>n)' 
vided, in considerable numbers, at Rio de Janeij'o, perished 
through some extraordinary disease. On the sixleenth, soon 
after day-break, we 'were gratified in discerning ihc moun- 
tains of Ce^don, distant'about forty miles ; “Adam’s Peak ‘ 
being pre-eminent alnong them. Yet we advanced but slowly 
towards that island on tlie seventeentli, so scanty was the wind. 
Some natives, however, came off in tlicir canoes on tiie 
eighteenth, and brought us most aceepfaiile c-argoi's of fish 
recently taken, cocoa-nuts, and pine-appies. A lieutenant 
also, who iiad been sent asliore, in one of the Limits boats, 
returned at night with a further supply of fresh provisions ; 
calves, chickens ancl eggs, besides fruit of different kinds. 


At length, on the nkieteentli, about one o’cloch, w<‘ cast 
anchor, within half a league of I^oint de Galle, wiiere fhe 
Russel, a, ship of seventy-four guns, had just arrived from the 
Me of Bourbon. Soon after, having landed witlilwo officers* 
of the Lion, and visited the town and fort, 1 dined at tlu^ 


houseof Mr. Gibson, the naval agent. To him, likewise, 
others of our party, who went on shorethotwo following day.s, 
(while the Lion continued at anchor), were equally indebletl 
for much polite attention and hospitality. On the twenty 
firslyAtti 4&|^gingly accompanied Captain Hcathcotc and 
*ue5,pn,,,ai‘!t<^|«ujrsk>n,, in small two-wliejeled 


carnages,'. 
Bmgaha or 



iritis 
itctatlon* 
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junitkl ciananion Ircef?, cocoas, arckas, and an infinite 
luricty of.siirubs and flowi'rs, most boautiful and fragrant, 
'i’iui rinnainon tree appeared to me in some respects 
Hkc laurel, lli're. I first saw the Lotos, that celebrated 
a(}uatiek plant, of which the aneieht Egyptians, like the 
liulians, made use asamystick symbol among their religious 
and allegorical dt'viecs(®’). During a ramble of two or 
three hours on foot, wc met some Ceylonese, or Singhalese 
pr iesjs, tlistinguished by their yellow garments. Through the 
kindness of IMr. Granville, an English gentleman, one 
of lMi\ Gibsons gne.sts, X this day obtained a very 
fuse 'specunicu of the tortoise-shell found here, and 
among the neighhouring islands, as in former agesf®) ; 


f 

1,'^*) \ ci«*s n{ file W4ifer or llmiclotiis descriSes the lily called 

L 0 im In tiir |l^ abundantly in ’miter , — (pmrat nS vhari icpeVea 

rk .Viywrms Kuyntm Xmrmu That wblcblHawwastlieiViiif'iumilia 

rif IjtiinribH, |>ri>li 4 bh ; for on Ikitanirai HiibjectH I unifeii always gpealfe with diffidenee* 
* Sir XI iliiaiu Ilim noticed, **tbc vemTution |niitl to the NpmpkM or JLoto^, which 
** W 4 i» aririciitly nwcrcHl in Egypt* m it w at preiicnt in and 

Set* Ills «a llie Cjtoda of Ciircece* Italy and India*” (Adat* Researches# Vo!,!* 

t4$p #ei edit) Thin* says Mr- Maurice# "‘is fhe nrajestic Lotos, in whose con^ 
^ " »€emled heii«» Imliiiit ww horn, and Osiris delights to (Indian Antiquilies# 
VijI^ IIL p# 2S2)* On the niythological history of this celebrated plant has 
bnm wfittea. Yet I ahall have oecaaion to add a few reniMla in of the sub- 

at f nett diaptew. ^ 

i, Hi' , 

(**) 'Wfiwfa, with otherarticks 

of h«m®ck* -(fim CS«y4«*i‘ Ifc sits I»4lan markets . — hk % kuI sUi^avrtt. 

'm ic«l xeWi'Mn&c,— Gcograph. lib IL We find 

aisi» jeXam*, m tortoine-sh^i, enumerated wong the products of this island in the 
*’• Fetiptus of the Erythrean sea,” genefally ascribed to Armn.-~See tb^ 
voibtne of Dr. Vincent’s Work!^^ (Sequel to thePeriplus, &c. p. 588), kfiiSi ^ 
find ndfioli be published separately, p. 114. 
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also twentj-oiie pieces of the y'oocI prodiiceci in 

This collection compreheiuls sonic of the Bim-aku free, 

%'enerated b}’" the natives as sacrcd(*‘). Fahrcnlu'if's 

« 

(“) All tliese pieces 'were jiwftibered and marked ori^iiia! iiaiiiest Iwt 

011 twoj are no longer legible ; of the otiiers I shall here sahjoin lilt! names : L ./ifif*— • 
% AkaU(m.—4^. Kabhiia. — 5 » €M0(h p^im.—d Nmimih—l. 

Keereepudeda* — 9. 0, Naaivaflda.-^l 1. f I Pi Prirfr I i. 

MIom'&Ma. — -14. M(md<}rer,—lf> Ifamiieddakr, — 16. f/e«r Lkp^s, 

—18, Ko!mik* — VXjDmmiM. One piece of wliich I caiiitot ascertain the miiisi?, K 
siiigTihirly beaut iliil: the 'wood (very hard and heavy) coiisistiiigofa brownish f round 
'With black stripes, imd some small bright yellow’’ spots and ll'ie piecf' is othiu 

obioiig square form, aiftl those parts which, %vhen viewed loogitiidiimlH', crmstitule 
the black stripes, appear at eacit end of the piece, as small round spots. % <‘oliHi'ri4l 
represe'Utatloii given in the 'miscellaneous plate, will serve, peiiraps, betlfr tWitii any 
verbal deseription, to eonvty an idea of this itiieommon wom'L It Is jiroivitld)', llte 
Ca!mdndti% which in Mr. Cordiiier*s ‘‘History ofCcylon/'( VoL I , |'u Ml I ) w<,^ liud 'iitOiei*d 
as ‘‘most valuable and beautiful, extremely hard, of a dark chocolate colour, chauied 

like mai’ble,' streaked with veins of black and pale yellow/' 

• 

(^)' “I slMdimentioib” saySiKimx, ‘‘biit one tree nmn\ un iiiitioiis ami highly sri 
by as. any of the rest,,, if not more,,, though, it bears no fridl, llit'v },«?i,ielil ' coitsisling 
** chiefly in Ahe 'holiness O'f it., , ' This tree they'oall ; ' we, llie OoebTree » 

!t is 'vety_ .great, aiwl spreading; the leaves-' ahvayS' shake' like an asp. ''They'liave a * 
very great venijration for these trees#.,' worshipping', them,' i,i,|ioii a jRidtliow, lliwi: 

‘’Oil, a great God among '. them, when hC' was uj'ioii llie'eii'rtli,,did iwe lo f«ii 
'«‘'iinder this kind' of' trees. ■ There are many 'of these trees wtileti tiiey-plaiiUiil Itic^ 
laiiil over, 'and have more care of than of any other. ,Tlicy pave rou-iwl about tl'miii 
®‘Jike a key, sweep, 'Often under. Iheni' to keep4hem, .clean.rtliey iif III, '.srl '' 

' lip their images .under' tb,eiia ; and 'W .stone' :iabl:e »,plaeecl''’vttnd«f t|ie»to lay-. 

. '** theii sacrifices on ; they 'set them .-every' wh^'e'yn' tbWns 'and ■hifhwtya,: aii| ' 

comvenienl places are ; they serve also for shade 'to,,' trtvel,k'r» ; "they will ' also '»el '' 

' ' ** 'them It »ori»iof persons deceased# to .wit#;there .where 'tlieir , boiliei were burtil/* "'. 

: - —‘‘It 1$ relifion tlad, to sweep under the' 'JSdggAk or God-Tree-, and -Iwp it 
---{SeeKnOR^s Bdlatioii of Ihelslandof Ceylon/'— Part h III 

e.S.) On tie religiois, or# at Iwt* inperstitioiia respect, with wliloh 
jregarddi in various countrfef, tins work wfil afford me 
', ings'dme.'O'bswgtiom ■, « ' ' 
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jIh'iuiouu tor ilid not rise this day at Point dcGalle above 
71 , .iiui till’ air was exlivaiel}^ plcasaut 

hi iii(' (nc'nino Captain Healla'otc and I I'ojoiiied our 
hitiuK <ni boartl tlit* Lion. A dospatcli, for wliicli alone, 
tiu' .Aaihussatlor had dtdayed hh voyage during severai 
liouH, ha^ H!” armed from Coliimbo, the seat of government, 
t. e ii!iuu'(,iiate}y ^u'ighed anchor and .sailed. 

% 

Ihfl I must reciill the attention of mj reader to that 
*• uiniost Indian isle, 'ibproban^s” as Ccyloil is described by 
Ahtlun(^). 'Fhe naim* Tupruhnm', which uui kmiuortal poet 
ju-stoHs on it, appears to have been derived by the Greeks 
from an original {ienomiuation, (probably a compound) in the 

tnH‘ient language of India('’®). This aLo funiislicd Lanka or 

* 

f ) Farad. Rpt., (Book IV. line 10 .) 

/ ItiHpfffiiig file of lids immc, (Taprobane) Iato etjiaiological con^ 

Jr 4 litres liair lief I* oftereik but I cannot ascertain that either lias yet received the 
titiiikift of Fiom t mte tii the translation of ABtrX 

/fylii i4Mirr|?***(Cilciiltarditi0ii» Vol. Ilk p* 00 ) we iwa that there are toaay rea* 
soils for coaoliidliag to have been part of the Tapr^l^ane of the aoefettts ; aiiHl 

** that 7 hpr&imi% or mow properlj which in Stiiskrifc sif the wild^T* 

tte«s of |#ra}tr/' was a very large island, inelodiog llie wholo m the f teater part of 
**ll« i»k»di# whicii imm ilace been 

« Afttitkii eottkttt a Ed'.) written by Mr. 

of Ravan or Raban,’* 

•• aiud* ^ wa^as pwts ofindia,) from -wliom this 

»• J5i|iKori8kBd, tti*y jKobaWyhave received its ancient appellatioo of i. 

*• the bit* of EAaaN j” — a gijmt of Ceylon, whose warswth EAMAarecebbratedintto 
$8asi|iit poeia, endtfed Eamayma, ^ . • 
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Laiiga Ilco)}, Salahliam, Sidahhit-dii>^ SdUhi^ Snyii-dip oi 
Selencliba, and others ciuuiicrakHl In a lale me* tiiuiis w i lirri 
But Sinqala-dtiipa or Dueipa, (si^nilXuiu ilit‘ i^lau*! oi' 
Smgala), is the true Sandith name, aeeordinu to a leannai 

m 

orientalist, particularly c«ii\ errant Mitji the most ahstrus* 
dialects, and the early lileralurc orilintlustaiii,”). 


The name however, as generally enpresst'd in Araliit'k and 
Persian manmeripts, SerdndU), Sirdiidh\ or Si n tiddi, has 
probably been long’ familiar among Asiatieks, .sm<*e \vc find 

m 

it noticed by Ainmianus IMarceiliims, vho composed his 
Latin Instory, a few years after ambassadors iuui* lH*en 
sent from various* nations of India witii presmtts lo the 
Homan emperor, in the fourth century of our era(’'). 
We learn from TabkI:, or Tauaiii, a uriter of tlic ninth 


(**) See Dr. tSneenfs " Comaierce and Navifnaljou of Itw Aiu'5rnl»«,” Vol, II. jt. 
(rerJpl. of the Eryfh. Sea,) and the “ highly curious Treatise on CejIoM,*’ to which he* 
refers, p, 494, published in the “ Asiafiefc Researches," (\ of, VH.j hy Moor. Set 
also, the '* Hindu Pantheon,” another of Major Moor's works. 


<**) Mr. Hamilton, as quoted by Dr. Vincent, Peripl. Vol. il. p.4l»C. 


(«) natiottibus Indicis certatim cum donis optimatM iBltteatiliM ante 

tempua abnsque et 5er«jidm*y— (Amni, Maws. lib. xaih) la Iks editiotj 

hhitoiriaa’s work, printed at Paris by Robert Stepbeaa, (fiva. 1&44, p, S48), and 
jBditieo, (Hamb. 1609, 4to. p. 227), we read *' abusqtie Jmdk et ikt - 
fndll.* the notes subjoined to his edilioo, (Paris 1606, 4to. p,®14). 
^ ^ , ytktreidaoedbyGcleBiiud, {a BJta of letters, wbo*dWl 

IH the 

reait Gdeidass,~.r%)' sk 

t* habet Divis et S^iadi?i%'^ 
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anil hv ii romfx'tcnt judge entitled, “ tlie Livy 
"of the .\nd)i;uis(' ’),” that Scnhultb is an Indian mountain, 
*• than HliH'h the vvhole tv odd do(is not contain one of greater 
‘‘h< iulith”(”). 1 doubt ulielher repossess any Arabick or 
iVi^i.'a \un ks tiiul make earlier niculiou of this name. 


'File passage above tpioted alludes to a tradition respect- 
ing the fail of Adam from Paradise, and his descent upon 

the summit of i^Iount which has by several writers 

# 

been iiuli(*aled as the pltice of his sepulture. Wc read in 
the Ihi-han Kaffea, a manuscript dictionary of the Persian 

« 

**Tlii* Tabari* mlio i% Ihr LUy of the Ara!ikui«i, the very parent of their 
tiiHlor} : aiiil ii>s far m I caiddi fwd hj given aver for lost m Arabiek/' Sea 

p*xvviii.) Not^vitli^^taedingsiiehdiscoiir* 
I giH iiidiiwl, liyreaHmjt^aHHigiiad III the account of Easterji manuscripts (at 
fhrhcginiiumofifiiM'iMuli) !«» hope that Ta BE Es Arabick textmayyetbe recovered^ In 
lilt* Ibllii'iiiiig |Ms;c« I oftp!i lia\c occiiMoii to (piote his TariMt or ehroBicle^ 
Avcifuhiig III flic ihwiaii translation* made ailhiii a few jears after he died; and so 
• itiijiroinl lij \uhiHbli* additions* that lEllcrhdbt thought it bouctiup plus cutneusc* 
lc\ir Anibii|iir;* (BibL Orient, in TMbm'l). Yet a perfect copy of the 
Afitiicl text iwiw Hi me amsi highly desirable* after a collation of some fragments 
iwwf ttiy mm and of others that I have eEtmiiied in a publiek library* 

Willi tb« timmslalhiii* A» it will he uecessary to meiitiofi this historkii more 

|mrtie«lifiy in lie ir coiiol of itiy visit to his bhih-pkee* (Am$l m Amnif an RBcient 
city not fa from fa €ii#pia» I ihall liere wily ohsfrfOfatiefailie^ 
nameofTABEi from his native province T«6risf«», and not from 

af «• *«* 4®ig«frnioa« writer, UteOMgk ioinfe inadvertency. 

»pp««l» IP , 1*®^ btfmm tfc» ol'ow era 838, and lived until 922, 

t 

ij' J' UUwwM ^ Jt 

fke the M S. Tarikh Talri^^Sect, VIIl. according to my oldest copy). 
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language, llial “ (or SiXiinl/l) tin' nnnu- oT a 

“cclebraLcd mouiilain, ulu'ivun llie .\<tauu (Ui 

“^Yhora be the blcbsing of (jod ’} (hscendui iHim P.u.uii i 
“ and resided, i\nd the iiUjU'essuni ol ins huthfi p Mill e\i*.is 
there. Soiucafiiriu that Svraiidib is a coiwuh uible < il \ on 
“the sea shore, and that the mounluin dejues its name iroin 
“the citv- It is likewise reported that here is iuhnvd 
“ the father ormankind”(’’)* Adam's a,nuc \u* must suppose 
of coiisiderablr (‘\tcnt, since die, impression left b\ lus 
loot, on the rock of Simndibi uas almost e{|uaf in luiulh 
to seventy Perhiaii for so ILAMn.un.Aii 

relates in the course of a passage, from uhich it wilf h»*re 
suffice to extract the beginning. Semmiib^*' sny^ diis 
geographer, “ one of the most celebrated mountains, is 
“situate in. SaMd», an Island of fhc Indian iMean. 
“And according to* tlic work styled AJamb fti Makh- 
*Hukdtt (or, “Wonders of the Creation”), A<lain, on 
“ whom be the peace of God ! descended here. In the 
“ language of India it is called Duher, and exceeds all 
“ the mountains of that region in loftiness, so that it may be 




4 ('**) 

j j «u«j> Wl 
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dHCiTiu'tl tVoiii ilic s<‘a at a dihtance of several days.* 
*• \ ilo proceeds to inforni us that it abounds 
n nil s('rpeiiK and scorpions; aiul adds, iu a subsequent 
paue, that among the princijial islands ofthc Iiylian ocean, 
Sal, < hill. IS imist ci'lcbraled ; extending eighty farsangs 
in li'uutli and breadlli ; and ( in ) this island is the mountain 
called Stnmdih, where, it is said, our great ancestor Adam 
^on wiiom he the blessing of God !) descended from 
“ l*anullse. And ailhoiigh Adam (peace be t@ him !) crossed 
‘"through liic sea on foot; ships now sail over the place 
“of liii, passage, during the space of two or three days* 
u»\ngc. Ami IU that inmmiuin, and its vicinity, are 
“ fouml [ireeious stones of various colours, diamonds, crys- 






xw’j*. ySJ -xks yly ixii jjustj ^ 1*01 W’ aiX*1 

ijuj jjs^ elf ajjj j y| JU*-. ^ jl jf 

MS. Kozh^i ai (Cliapt. of Moantaiaa). The Fetrhang Jehuagiri quotes a 

e £roni Asf. 0!, w'iieretn this poet 8 t;yle 8 the stouutwn Ruhu^ and compares it in. 
lofliaess to the «o«i suad celestiaf spheres— 


CSMfheJWy*^; kt ¥oe«.(ji^). Bet thenaiMOfthfeihonidai^ ^slte,accotd- 
iaf , 


(Kafe : Oeofr : clIiB. 1. mt ».) Aad the two Mohaiamedan travellers of the ninth 
«entir|ye8llitK«lOTt«im1leaawiotwrit«sttieaaine‘‘Aac;Relat; deslndw^&c/'p.a* 
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and tlic SunhmkjQ^) ; aloes ^\ooil, mul ciIIk*** fra^niiif 
aroiiiatick siibstaiiceB. There aKo tiiv the deer ihet 
produce iiiiisk^ and many ci\i:t-ca{N- Ami near tlie 
^^isiaiicb pearls are obtained by means ef cUrer^'V'% 


f*’) From thcForsmii Oictbiiarms, Jiherngiri ami Ihrkm KuUni, ahiI from oilier 
«iiaiiiiscripts we learw that (ijU!w) Smibttddtf or as Itm AralnaiH 
(^t^^oLs) is a eoiiaio stoms h^uwiK aiiil siimlai slmip* 

eiiaL That it is also used iii the eiilthij; aiu! poli-^hiiij; lorseaU. I’hal m 

liidia it h sofiietimes aduiiiiiskwl as a meditiiie, m applied as a iIepilt1oi%: and 
that mines of it an? foiuid in Mmie Klaudsof the ChiueM* iieean. Thn lofoniiaiiaii 
feeemspartlj derived fi OKI IL\m PA!. tuirAJ^\iNnwlioiii that poUiottot iiisiynkwha fi 
relates to mirieralogji de*«rrihe*5 the Sunbadij, as— *ni saiidv and roygh »foiie, iise«l 
<*bylhejtwdlm m pkrciiin hard %mmt and %%hn% poHerkiit and riiilhed m 
<* beards, that have decayed tliwmgli age, it series lo restore them ; and applieil m 
a dentifrice it purifies the tcetlu— 

4\A.A^ Uj*^**M i^41JvA(w4 

MS.K&z*€^l. aIC uJh ^3 Jaltf jf ^ Aillt ^ 

In the first pari of thk aecoimt rliscoH^r the Euierj -or Xjmf/i) iihietn it 

appears, ancient artists eiuplojed for tiie same purpoH# as modern. «-hee llfsyehii tin* 
(ed* Alberti, Tam* II. p. 12d!)* and Dioscorklts, V# An AraWel matiin 
iseiipt, tTfiiFASEfs tmilke on jiniids), represetiis the iwmeas ttrificii %&Mb«di/ 
Ihf ^*Spe€iiiwri Arahknim de (jcmmisr Are# imbtished by Ilinins 

Tny.aclEheii* W84), who, oil the subject of this stowe, only obsmrs tlia! ii h 
** Lapis quo poKuuliir ailamaiiteC^ 

Wf ^ jl 4 ^^ ^ ^ 

JE^ >41 1.^1^ . AaS^ jjs? iJ'J^ j uu-»l <ij 




1 know not whether any of our writers have hitherto 
nuuiierutech among the various names bestowed on this- 
idami, Sakditn, above-mentioned, or perhaps SiMan ; for 
the inauuscripts in which it occurs, do not expiess the 
owe! ticcent, which would ascertam*the true pronunciation 
of its first syllable. It preserves, in either forai, more com- 
ponent letters, however transposed, of Salike, (as Ceylon 
was called when Ptolemy composed his geography) than 
of auy other name that the Greek and liatin classicks 
affordn. Yet were there not, among several copies of 
IlAMn.vLLAn’s work, besides the four in my own collection, 
(transcripts, as well Indian and Turkish, as Persian; of 
(litFerent ages, and various sorts of hand-writing) tire 
most perfect agreement concerning this word, I should 
have suspected that by a mistake, un/ortunatelyioo frequent 
in oriental manuscripts, one letter had been substituted for 
another, and Samn, or SMn, transformed into Sakldn, or 
* Even the eye, least accustomed to Arabick 

characters, must easily perceive a resemblance between 


JljL. and'j;;p4^r , , ■■■ ■ ■ 

a -Ttp»taae,« Ptolmy (Lib. VIL c. 4). W ^led in fomer 

,8 ' IT 2aX«^.— Here we find 

Yet Pliny entitlestlieckef 

city «f tbis island PakitmaStld, ” OppidoPalesimnndo omnium itn clanssimo,— 
(Hat. Hist, lib. VI, c. 2a). Tb« iidand is itselftoominatednaXatiri/iowSowby others. 
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A Persian dictionary describes Suiltiip in;u'kc<l iti 

Yowcl accent) as the “name ol’ that x\ell-kno« n tVoni 

“ whicii is brought the fine ciimaiuoit ^Viid \uth an 

adjunct term diu or div, (sjguitung Jikt* in tin* 

laimnao-c olludia, “an Liam!,") this name iiecomes SvhiMih'i\ 

O • 

as it is written by the inleliigent Portugiu'se, Pedro Tei\eii a, 
tvhosc histoiy of Persia, and the nceoiust o! his t ra\ t'ls, (eliitdh' 
over land) from India to Italy, puidislted in Spanish f»y hitii- 
self, form a book whieh is at present of considerable raritfi , '*) 


(M. S. Berhan Kaitca.J^ 






V. 


n 


(^) A FortiigiiesPst^ttlpiiiDid on llie linlran coasts h ealled Jha^ so}.h flu\ 
inu filer* from Dim\ iiof the jiro|]ter nume, IhiI h %Mml mp^rntymti; m Ifs %inwuil 
m uimiip ihi* ietler t iieitig pronontseed by the iisitheH ’witli exIrAOidnntiif 
sweetness or softness (proititiieiiimlo laultunai tmumuhmmenie), lliiti eiifern Inli* 
llie ooiiiposltion of vtrioni Amgr-dimt Nule*dm^ or Stiff m 

is ctlleci by ’Wemlm.u and Ambmii«* the kitndof Seykn (or €eytoii% ** l)i%p 
*Uiim qtikre dessir Isla# eomo tanMeii dken Awge di\.e (eiiico i»k»): Nairdi%e 
**<|ite los PortiigiieEfs dken Maldha* (#|imtro Was), StdaiMlire, lit itln ife 
Sejian, And again be mentions *** Sekndy>^e, conio ya se <lho: m la isbi <le 

SeylaE, ansi la llaiaan Farsios y Arabes,’'4fi''C* See p.llli and IB4 of lli«j lUdaf'iion « 
Fedro Tekeim del OTigfB desoendeneia y saeeesMon, de ios lleye» tie Ferfria 
y de llariiiiw ; y de tm ¥kge lieebo por el iidsino motor demie la India oiieiitai Iiastt 
Italia por tierra/^ (Ansberes, 1610, Seo)» be was not* as generally iiippoted# 

ASptnkrcl, altbcnigli bis book m written ^*eii lengna Castellaiim/*' (iliis btliig oinre 
.i^anbis omii bmgxiage) ajipemrs from the address **‘al lector/* wlieridii lie 
m materna Fortiigiiera/* and from bis Reladciii del Camiini/** 
tbM ; «*Estsiiido el ano de IWd eii ia eliicladi y forttlnit 
pr^QiielosantigWH liaataio Aiii«mCberaoii«f#gi»- 
Ibla# This wojfk k tidaed » 

i|t |EiUir jppiiiwit ft «|4 » 

I it gtlntii, 

pabitili^ Im Eaglisii by 


ns that ii the d) 

The historical (imd 
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It has been doubted, from the silence of Pliny, Ptolcmyj 
Dioscorides, and other early writers, whether cinnamon, 
which in the dictionary above quoted, seems particularly 
indicated as a staple commodity of Ceylon, w'as known 
among its ancient products. The Persian name, dar 
chini, (the Chinese tree, or wood), •bespeaks a differ- 
ent origin: and we know that some commercial intercourse 
subsisted between China and Persia, through the medium of 
Ceylon, when Cosinas, or rather Sopatrus, noticed the 
Chiniches{^‘^). But, according to Teixeira, the cinnamon 
was called Dar Chiny Seylani^ merely to des'eribe it as a sub- 
slanoe exported from Ceylon by the Chinese, who once 
conducted the maritime traffick between this island and 
Hormuz, Keish, and the continent of Persia(^). It would 
be interesting, nevertheless, to ascertain how long this 


O TzinitziB or Tzinistm T^iFtorat — modciiiGreelis thus endeavour 

• to express oiir English ch or tek : the Italian c before e or i, as in C€rt0, cicatrice^ 
which they ^rite r(ipro^ t^imrplr^B (See the ** Yocabokrb Italiano e Greco Fortatile, 
See/' Yemzm* 1794, 12nio). Cosinas, surnained IndwplmHe^f composed an 
account of his Indian voyages early in the sixth century ; hut derived wlmt he relates 
concerning Ceylon, chiefly from Sopatrus, who had actually visited that island, and 
died about the year of Christ, 500* Cosmas^s work, entitled Christian 
phy/^ was published by Montfaucoii in Greek, with a Latin trasslation.-^See the 
■Collect* Nov. Patrum et Script. Graec. Paris# (2 vola* Wio)i, 

f*) ljlaniahl4 Ptrsios y Arabes a la de l)ar Chky Seykni, que es Palo 

^^de* los Chbs te Seyku, i^fqae lo® Chini la trahyan de Seylan a Harmuz o Keis# 
a la Persia, quandotovl^aTan aquel aquel comercio.*’ 

♦ Relacion# p. IS#* 
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spicy bark lias borne ibe name of “ Chinese wood,” which is 
mentioned by Mukhtaei, a Persian poet of flu* ekn cntli 
century^''*), and might have been cin})loyed by iiastern 
authors long before his lime, since, tiirough the Armenian 

“ Geography," ascribeS. to Moses of Chorcnc(‘^^’), the “ Bitn- 

« * 

(®) SeetlieM.S, Farhmtg Jehmgb% wheveln t%vo eoijpkfs of Mgkiitaei are* 

qwitedjtoiliiistate the ’Viords One liae thus laeiilbite 

Mr cMn^-^ 

The poet, Othmak Mvkhtaki flonnshPd at Ghaaiek, andef 

StFLTAi^ Ibbahim, who died IB the yeai- of the MohtmiiiedaB era, (or <>f Christ 
iO0% according to the MaBuacript Biographical History /composed hy HowaE'r 
Shae of Sumarcand* 


(®®) See page 367 of that work which follows the Armewiaii history, piihlislied with 
% Latia tmaskt^oB by the two brothers W* aad G. Whistoii, (I^oisdoii, 1736)* I 
should Eot liesltate to quote like others, both the geography aud history as coiipo* 
»itioBS of Moses Choreixensis, who lived in the fifth century, had not a veiyr learned 
antiquary > tiiie^BaroB de Sakte Croix, attributed them to another AriucBiau, not 
older than the comiueBcemeBt of the eighth ceutury. See a memoir iu the Journal 
des Savaus/* (Avril 1780)* Whichever may be the true date, we find the ArmeiiiaE 
author express Chin by ^ Zien^ or JDzMen, and with a local adjunct Zknmim^ 

m BzMmmim^ ZittiiilliUlUlSi (^hich the traosktors latiuiw k to Zenmimia h 


the place or country of Chinese That this adjunct has been borrowed from ' 
the Persians we can hardly doubt; but though 1 had many opportunities of sludykg 
Schroder’s grammar under intelligent Armenians, my knowledge of their knguige 
icaroely extends beyond the alphabet* It k easy, however, to perceive m both 
I published by the WMstons, a multiplicity of Persian names# derived, uii-» 
^ancient and genuine annals of Jrdn^ and very alightl| 

, the Hist. Arm* 06)* that hero of Persian titii* 

: to which the , 
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dehesli^” a manuscript work in Pahlavl, or ancient 
Persick(®^, and the Greek “Topography,” of Cosmas already 
quoted (^®), we can trace both words, dar and chin, even to 
the fifth century, occurring separately. Indeed, by what- 
ever name cinnamon may have beeti called in the Chinese 
or Ceylonese language, (for to China dr Ceylon we must 
assign it as an original product), the Persian denomination, 


C’) >Ve find Chin, with that adjunct mentioned in the last note, (and so common 
in Ferbiaii names, as Hindustan^ Turkestan, Laristan, Khmist&n, Cnrdmtan, and 


many others) thus appear under its Pahlmi form CMnistatip 

according to a copy of the Bmidehesh, which I fortunately procured among the ParsU 
or, as they are often staled, the dre-worshippers, at Bombay, fairly written on eighty 
nine quarto pages, Anqiietil du Perrons excellent French translation of this work, 
(%vinch he assigns to the seventh century), %vas published with his Zendavestu, (Tome 
II), under the title of Bonn-dehesch ; Cosmogonic des Parses/' And the reader will 
there see, (p. 3B1) the Pahlavi word above quoted thus expressed ^^TcMnestan* 
He will also disco\ er (p, 404) that dar signifies in a general sefise such trees m 
do not bear palatable or nutritious fruit— “ tout arbre dont le fruit n'est pas propre 
a servir de nourriture a Thomme, &rc/' On referring to my Pahlavi text, I find 
tlie word thus written dar t and in the same page, addtsd to another, as 

Sepid-dhr^ or white tree,*' (so the poplar is still called in Persia)^ 



Shmhdw^ 0r the *%airy tree/' 


It appears also from the same work. 


# (See **Zeiidavesta/' Tome IL p- 404), and from the Berhan Kattm, and other BfS# 
Dictionaries, that dar may be considered as synonimous with ierakMf (in modern 
Persian written which the manuscript Bmdehesh exhibits thus in Paklmi 

character# 


(f) See page 41, 'whicli ‘shftws ’"Biat although Cosmas wrote in the 

sivth centoy, his information rtspeetihg Ceylon may be dated in the fifth. €MA- 
isf«ii»appears under the name oiTzinista (T^ivlara) in his “Topographia Christiana;” 
lib, 3 et tl). — See Montfancon’s Collect. Nov, Patrum, Sic. 
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comprehending both terms, ddr and chin, is ibmitl in the 
Armenian '‘Geography” adapted to a foreign idi()in(’‘’). Bui I 
cannot recollect any passage wherein this spice is nanu'd 
by Aasem of Cicfah, Tabri, or Firdausi, writers, 
respectively, of the eighth, the ninth and the tenth century. 
Yet their pages, which sometimes dazzle the readers 
imagination with accounts of royal treasures, and ot* 
splendid gifts interchanged between Eastern sovereigns, 
notice as frequently, the rare natural productions ot‘ 
distant countries, as the richest works of art. And we 
find sable furs, striped and spotted skins, the teeth of 
elephants, musk, camphor, ambergris, and aloes; classed with 
golden crowns, thrones, vases ; drinking-cups and armour ; 
among rings, collars, bracelets, pendants, girdles, and other 
ornaments, . studded with most brilliant jewels. 


(®) Darizenicr. See “ Mos. Chorea. Geogr." p. 367. So the Latia traaelators 
render “Nascitur il»i (in Zenia) Darizenic," which, a note 

informs us, “ AraMcfe Cimmomum notat.” But the Arabs for Chin write Sm 
as a reference to Edhisi, and Abulfeua, will prove, and as Sir Wiiham 
Jones has remarked in his “Discourse on the Chinese,” (Asiat. Res, Vol. II, p, 37i, 
ootv.) “ The territory of Ch'm, so called by the old Hindus, by the Persians, and 
“ hy the Chinese, (while tlie Greeks and Arabs were obliged by their defective arti- 
“culation to miscall it gave its name to a race of emperors, &c,” Fiedacsi, 
the Fmian Homer of the tenth century, frequently mentions Ckin ; whether 

TAB*! ninth called it Stn, is uncertain, as we do not yet possess Ins Arabick 
Cluroni4|H* ^l|»i^|^ Persian translator of it, who lived in ti«e tenth century, uses 
CMa, Iflte Chinrestan like Moses ChoreaenA f»d 

Cosmaa and will ■ ■ 

reader of 3iy»k8 

published their opinions* ' M'*'' u * *l' ^ 
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Although Teixeira describes the cinnamon of Ceylon as 
more excellent than any produced elsewhere, yet he denies 
that this island furnishes either gold or silver, or any 
precious stones, besides cats eyes, very perfect, and a few 
rubies, which he thinks of doubtfujl origin(®°). We have 
seen, however, that an eminent Persian naturalist and 
geographer supposes it to be rich even in diamonds(^^). 
The two Mohammedan travellers, who visited Serandib 
in the ninth century, (and of Avhose interesting narrative, 
published by Renaudot, the authenticity is most completely 
established,) celebrate the valuable gems, red, yellow 
and green,(®*) discovered here, sometimes deposited by 
torrents, which gush from caverns among the mountains. 


(®®) Lk grande qnantitad de Canela fina qne en ella se eoge* que en bondad 
excede a toda !a de otras partes, ** Seylan, no prodnsie oro ni plata nim^tal 
aignno precioso, ni piedras de estima sino son ojos de Oato, que los della son 
perfeltissimoR ; y alguno^ Bubies, de los quales hay dubda si lo& produce I 4 
* isla, o si son traliydos a ella de otra parte.*' Eelacion, p, 185* * 

HAMPAmAH Cazivini, quoted in page $ 7 * 

{^) ** On tire die k luoalagae de Serendih des pierres precieuses de differente^ 
couieurs, de rouges, de ifertes et de jaunts, dfc/’' See ** Anoiennes Eelatjons dea 
iiides et de la Chine/* (p. 108, Far, 1718)» Moms. Langksi has annoaneedTlik inten- 
tiou of publishing the text of this work from an Arabiek Royal 

library at Park, with a new French translation^ Tltet it spurloua composition 
bad rwqn su«|»cted^ bu|: 'dispelled by the learned 

Be Manuscrits de la Bibliotheque dn 

Roi/' CTome J* p.. prWed R t«> genuine. And Mr* Barrow, whose 

testimony is of oon&lderahle weight, notices the accuracy and veracity 'with which 
the two Mohammedans composed their narratives. ** Almost every thing they have 
related/" says be, concerning China at this early period (the ninth century) m 
found to be true at the present day/* Travels in China, (p. 7h); %n4 inthptifr 
800) he farther confirms the authenticity of tht«’ work# 
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anti frequently found in mines. The Tohfat al aja'ieb, one 
of the Arabick nianuscripts before mentioned (sec p. 2'2) 
assures us, that Scrmidtb yielded “ various kinds of Takdf^ 
“ (rubies, carbuncles, hyacinths, and jewels of tiie same 
■“ class) with other precious stones, besides dhFercnt aroma lick 
“ and fragrant substances”!^’'"). 

Some Greek and Roman authors have noticed the gohi 
and silver, the beryls, hyacinths, and gems of every sort, 

aboiiiidiiig IE Taprobaiie(^'^). And tlie learned Bocliait 
considered it as the Ophh\ whence algum-tvccB (or almug 

trees) and precious stones^ gold and silver^ ivory and^apes^ 
** and peacocks/' were bronght, once every three years^ in 
the ships of Tarshish, to decorate the temple and royal palace 
at Jerusalem(^^). I have* already noticed one and twenty 


j 

f*) See, besides others, Ptolemy, (Oeogn lib. VII. cap. 4). Flioy, (Nat. IILst 
Lib. VI. cap. 2*2). SoHims, (Poiyhist, cap. 56J* 


(^) See among the Biblical records, 1. Kings, ch. ix. 28* and x* 11 aocl 22* — IL 
Chronicles, ch. k. 10 and 21. See also BocharCs Geogr Sacr. (Phakg) Lib* 
IL e. 27 ; whereiii he affirms that every circumstance required to constltnte the 
Ophir, of Hebrew scripture, may he found in the classical Ttprobane, our 


mcKjem Ceylon ; quia Taprobanse insulse, (quam Zeilan esse alibi probabo) omnia 
■** 0 quadrant qum de Ophira legere est in libris Regum et Paralipomenon* 

** ebur, gemmasque et margaritas magnlt copia nasci iieinq est 

ttteii |»ri»'Oiiibus, scribit Steuckius in Amanmn, Et in 




cereb|>ili^cos nteinortllLAdoifeir^ 
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different kinds of wood, produced in this island, many being 
very liandsome, and one of extraordinary beautyf^). 

Whether Ceylon was the Oj?7i2V of Jewish history, has been 
disputed by many ingenious Europeansf^),. The Arabian, 
and Persian writers whose works have fallen into my hands,, 
seem unacquainted with the triennial navigation of Solomon's. 


(^) Whatever may be the name of this fine woodi {see p. 82)* -.it does not eojrres* 
pond in€olonr*,to that sort of pine which Josephus dfe^ribes as 

resemblhig: the fig-tree, (rois crvdwty), but whiter and iDiore* bright et shifiing, 
(XsmoTspa hi Kal (rrlXpovror wXiov% and w^hich was brought from the land called 
Golden/' (awo KaXovjLiipTjs yijs) or the Indian country of SopMm (Sw^ipa) 

for king S|>lomon's use. (Joseph. Antiq. Jud* Lib. V III. cap. 6 and *7). It can 
scarcely hi doubted that the Jewish historian alludes to those trmbiA 

iilmugm mlgum4mm^ which the navy of Hiram feroughhfrom Ophin-r-See the Bible 
m above quoteid4 

* ' t 

(®^) ** Which Ophir/^ says Dr. WellSj^ *^is confessedly a place in 1 |m| 

Mist. Geogr. of the Old Te^« (V^l* L p. 147> ed. Hll). It was on th« Eastern 
coast of J/rim^ according to Montesquieu, who thinks that the imperfect eon- 
struetion of their vessels would not allow tlie sailof ^ employed by Solomon to venture 
far at sea. — ** Cette navigation se faisoit suf la cbte orientale do FAfrique, et Fetat 
ou etoit la mftrine pour lors/pre^iiveass^, &c/^ db» Loix, Lir. xxLfch. vh 
We ^ave |een |hat,Bochart re^*d€*# m die 

but agaitst M$ opinion tip 

. Ea^t Indies/^ says ht, h fllavelfj ^ ^ 

, , {Diss^Miicell. Tonic 1. p* Ijfcl WopW^seek Ol|^f te‘| 

^ Widetur mihi ilia in India Orientals quaerend^l^'^* f Op|iir .tOMf m 
* ^ Cletstuese of4i|#a^ it woufd 

OWius, Varrerius, V^|o» 

inannu% D^Anville, Mtphaeiis,^ Gos$e|n^ 

man/^otber learhe4?m^i^|o Ophnjte Arabia, in India, at Sofala in Afri^ai 
istend-'Of # umatr% and'^f on t!^ Enppe^^n coatiwhl 
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fleet, and do not offer, amidst the numerous traditions which 
they preserve concerning that mighty sovereign, iiny confir- 
mation of Bochart’s opinion, nor indeed of the conJe<-tun's 
made by other antiquaries. Yet the Ganfimj) l\(ui)ah,ii 
Persian poem of the tcfi;tli(®^) or eleventh ceuturv, (for Ass’.dt, 
who composed it lived in both,) rceords an extraordinary 
naval expedition undertaken against the vassal king (if 
Ceylon at the command ofapow'crfui monarch, appearing 
from certain croincidcnces, noticed by Eastern authors, as the 


(**) We learn from tm anecdote related by Dowiet Sj«ah. in the Tpiife#reA or 
Bbgrajdnic^ History of Persian poets, that Asedi was the preceglor of Fm- 

DAttsi, and not only encouraged him by constant advice and instruction ia composing 
his great ShahmmaA or “ Book of Kings,” 

&C. 

btit actoaHy contributed the four thousand distiolis which tenuinate timt work*Tbi» 
Biographer lias not particularly noticed the time of AsEiJf s birth : Fieb ausi liowei^ef 
when dying in the year lOM, addmsed his vmemble master as an aged intti, for wlio» 
it would prove troublesome undertaking to complete the 

i # 

We may therefore conclude that the greater part of Asebi’s life had been spent in the 
tenth century. It appears that, like his illustrious pupil, he was of Tm in 

Khoras&n. TheGarsAosy? nemah^h relates many surprising adventures of a^ 

Persian chief, Gakshasp the son of Atret or Utbeb (ly1 or i ^\) j and. we find a 
copy of this rare work enumerated among the valuable Manuscripts brought from 
India to France by Anquetil du Perron. ” Gumchasp-nmah, histoire en vers de 
**Glaei^hasp,ct de plusienrs autres heros Iraniens, sous Zohak ct sous les premiers Roi» 
•**^!^l|^^Bj#afe4csKeanides”(See “Zendavesta/'Tome. L Part, I. Append, p. DXEXVi.) 
The or Dictionaries Sm’^i, Jfehangiri, and others, quote W* 

as ^ ii^far«?Bs dialeicts of die Persiftw »* i 
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contemporary of Solomon(®®) : and in respect to local habita- 
tion, nearly identified with that most sapient of men, his 
palace being at Jerusalem(™). It AV’ere vain to expect much 

{^) ZoHAKa -ilso called Dhohak, but iiiore#eorrectIy Dehak, 

liad usurped the throne of Irdn^ or Persia, and with it the empire of many neighbour* 
iiig states^ We find him residing in an Aiwan, or palace at Jerusalem, while 

lie possessed the imperial ^'Edilice of Forty Spires/’ fChekei mindr 
or Hal i of the Thousand Columns/’ (Hezdr Setim, at Fersepolis, from 

which he had expelled king Jemshib ; besides the paradisaical place of abode, 
named Gang i-beheskt or Gang-i-Dh, { j(^ lJS^) constructed by 

himself, at Babylon, afterwards ruined, then repaired by Alexander, but since reduced 
to a mere heap or pile, sliil visible near the town of Ililieh, (aW) as the 
and othgr manuscripts inform us. According to Asedi, he held his court at Jerusa- 
lem, ulieii I^Iahraje, the sovereign paramount in India, but tributary to him, 

solicited aid in ciiastising a rebellious prince 6n whom he had be'^towed the govern- 
ment of Ceylon. Zohah: conse<}uently despatched a numerous fleet and army under 
the commami of Oaeshasp to co-operate with the Indian emperor. I shall remark 
in another chapter of this work, the circumstances which, among Eastern winters, 
confound Solomon with Jemshib, Admitting this confusion, we m ust regard Zohak 
who dethroned Jemshib, as contemporary of Solomon, But according to less 
fanciful chronology, theZoHAK of Arabian liibtonans might be supposed tliat monarch 
^ whuseFersian suriianieDEHAK:, the ancientGieeks had rendered Defakes, by 

adding the termination so common in their language. That Dekak was the same 
king as Deiakes, our learned Hyde of Oxford was fully convinced, (Hisl. Beiig* Veter. 
Fers. cap. xiv). although he has not offered any proofs. These I shall endeavour to 
supply hereaftei^ observing merely at present, that the name Deh ak is thus i^presenfed 
hi PaMmi Characters, according to my MS. Bmdelmsh^ already <mol€d* 

C®) Asebi informs us that Gabshasp the Fersian general^ by way of 

Syria, to jDia DukM Gangy which is also entitled (hi Ambjek^ JMI at makeds, or 
the HolyTlons^/^ and was called,^ when Zoma^ Ma\r MtiaJ* 

In thU we recognise the Jerusalem (or Hierosolyma Capitolina) erected by Hadrian 
. JElius after h« had destroyed the old city, and named, after that empefbr, * We 
' jtewrn also from Firbabsi thatl^OHAE dwelt in the sai^epkce, when PRRiitiHgwIWla 
; from Fersia to attadk hlim The pqet describes thefepasgiaf©#^ tef 

^ ^ . j. ■ I f ^ i u 
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chronological or geographical accuracy in such a romance 
as the Garshasp I^ameh ; and 1 have reason, bcsiiies, to 
suspect that the sense of a passage, highly important ou 
the present occasion, has been, like others in my sfiliiary 
copy, obscured hy the erroneous collocation, and perhaps, 
by the omission of a couplet : faults, which create 
numerous perplexities even in the most beautiful ^\siatick 
writings. Yet some circumstances of the story claim more 
particular notice, and shall hereafter be discussed, when,, 
having collated my manuscript with another, (should such 
prove attainable), I may succeed in ascertaining the original 
text, and remove all difficulties. 


Meanwhile it is unequwocally stated that, after the mo- 
narch at Jerusalem liad provided ships and troops, one year 
and six months elapsed from the commencement of this 
expedition, until Garshasp, the general, finally disembarked 


tlirougli t!ie river Tigris, and adds each battle-seeking hero having reached the dry 
ground, directed his course towards Beit-ai-makeds, which, when people used the 
PaMmim (or PMmi) language, was called Gmg-diz-Hukht, now known in Am- 
hick by a name signifying Holy House. Here Zohak had constructed a palace.** 


lJI ajU. 


Ilia, or Miim, <ke«wiiqgto the MS. Ajaieh al Gherdtb (in Mom.) was the name %t a 
pinphetwh® j0ity'» wherein David and Solomon erecfe4 »a»^cf9»* 

hniMings, ^ 

Fathang Jekmgiri, 

thns eainresaed or imitated ha AlX | ji | ^ f ^ 


MerMn Katteai snb voce.) 
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at tlie place of liis destination^^), and with due acknow- 
ledgements of pious gratitude to-wards God, prepared to 
attack the sixteen thousand war elephants, and the two 
millions of soldiers which Baku, the “ Ceylon king," or 
Serandib Shah(^% had assembled within a distance of two 
days march. * 


But the lieroick actions of Garshasp, although wonderful, 
must not induce me to prolong this digression. I shall 
however remark, that the three years which Solomon^s 
servants, going and returning, employed on their Ophiriaii 
voyage, is a space of time exactly agreeing with the 
one year and six months," assigned for Gaesh asp’s expedi- 
tion to Ceylon. And this will not seem a very immoderate 
allowance if we consider that in those early ages navigation 



This illustrious diiof, says terminated his voyage without any injury or 

immivmmice. On approaching the shore, he retarned thanks to ■who had thus 
favoured his undertakings™ 


ca^'* j 




■and dcseetided fxom the ship md .beheld the level ground, he hasteiied 01%^ 

offering' »p prayers-tO'YEmAK^the^ Aiinighty*_ 


'' , (j^)isthus' styled hy Zohaic ■whehinfoming GAESEAsf tjiatfa© must set 

■dot immediately from Jerumlem for theproteetion'ofMABti^l“#,:|:::'^'^Easten,‘' said th^^ 
Persian monarch, to' Imdk andayeffgehisvwi^gi^ Skah or king of 

"'^'^CeyioB. SekeBAE^TTi court of Maee AJE, and there 

'' " ' ' 

4;/ jl?Jv 
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was but imperfectly under&lood ; tliat tlie femall and fragiic 
ships %ycrc ill adapted to a conbidoral>le expanse of ocean, 
and generally conducted along Itie coast by iiK'aus, not 
only of sails, but occasionally of oars; and that a ciriniitou^ 
progress so performed between the Elanilick gulf anti 
Tap ro bane or Ceyfon, must have required much timt', c\en 
without the frequent necessity of stopping at various places 
to obtain fresh tvatcr and supplies oi‘ Ibod, or llie tk'lavb 
caused by accidental injuries and commercial negtJtia* 
tions(^-^). 


(J®) Fjfons the defieetH in my mdiiascript, I am unable to aHcerbiin tb^ foiirse o( 
GA’RSUks'B betwefiJ Jermalemaiid Ceylon ; tliib, however, maj possiblv be Indicated 
|>y a iMOie perfect copy of AsBBfa vrork. It is as yet floiiblfti! to me whither we 
should ^oppose that this hero of romance proceeded, like the servatils of Solomon, 
from Ezbo-geber, or Eldtlli, ill or near theEIariitick gulf, or from Mime other phice oo 
tlieEedSea; aiill liaviiig emerged it imiuediately traversed 

the ocean, (which is scarcely probable) ; or whether he coasted along Arabia, then 
crossed to the Indian aliore* and having taken a sonlh-easterit direetion, reached at 
length ihe objoci of his destination* 1 have even been induced to suspect, from flie 
ambiguity of one passage, that this expedition was partly perfiirmed by m inifcli I# 
India over knd» Yet this cannot well be reconciled with the words of Zohak, who 
at Jerusakm, tells GAESEASF,that he had provided thousands of vesseh far the cwi 
veyaace of bis army* 


jty 

j]}^ '^jShi 

I first place wficre 1 find this general, after his departure from Jeriiaalem, is 
Melk^, (^) described by the poet as a marititne city* 
j-b AwjjW 

and by and BerMn Kattea, as one situate in the middle of te 

that a fee , ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ___ ^ ^ ^ 
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I must now observe that another foreign hero, rivalling 
Garsiiasp in roinantick atchievements, though acknow- 
ledged by classical and genuine history, is said, but on 
authority that few will admit, to have visited Ceylon at an 
earl}’’ period. Among those various .manuscript records in 


or Kalti, est peutfetre/* is perhaps Calecut The ingenious Renaudot, (See Aitci- 
eiines Reialiotis des Indes, p. 143), has not been able to satisfy himself respecting 
€aht wliieii his author, Abitzeii>, represents as an island midway between China ami 
the iam! of the Arabians, and comprehending ** a circuit of eighty leagues/^ From this 
description, says Renaudot* it would appear to be an extent of country, under a capi- 
ta! of the same name, and situate near the extremity of Malabar* Ebn al varbi 
places it first among the twenty thousand islands of the Indian ocean.| EVM,'’ says 

this Arabian geographer, ‘‘is a considerable island, in which are trees, and rivers, and 
cultivated fields, and the king of India resides there. And in it are mines of tin 
( Rmas al Kaiai), which is likewise called Cassdir; and it produces the camphor 
‘‘ tree, which resembles the willow, hut that it is greater, being capable of shading 
« more than an hundred persons ; and there are plantations of canes ; but a descrip- 
‘^tion of all that is wonderful k that island would be deemed scarcely credible 





Sontli Etsterirside of ‘India, /opposite kidVmost, 'near 'to Ceylon ; somewhere 'about 
KdS-medu, or Calpmere, or KoUs, or that promontory which is styled Jforj/, (K 4 *>pu) and 
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which the Persians celebrate Alexander, (and which have 
furnished me with some materials for a future work), is a 
poem hitherto little known, composed at Herat in the 
fifteenth century, by AsniiEr, who describes the Macedoniait 
conqueror’s t^oyage ta Serandib^ and his devotions at the 
sepulchre of Adantf^). Most oriental writers seem to have 
fancied that Alexander’s personal marches and victories 
tvere co-extensive with his fame, and they place him accord- 
ingly ill every region of the ancient world. But As hue f 
here contents himself with supposing an expedition, not by 
any means improbable, from the Indian continent to a great 
island adjacent. In old local traditions^ the monarch and 
one of his chief officers might easily have been confounded ; 
and we know that the first accurate information respecting 
Ceylon, was communicated to the Greeks, by some of 
those who bore command in Alexander’s fleet, such as 
Onesicritus and Nearchus, before whose time it had not 

' ' ' ' * 

f'^) The Book of ilkxandefs Coii[<|uests/^ 4iitj j$& (Zqffer NarMk 

Sehunderi)‘mntmm about four thoosand five hundred couplets and whli four other 
works of Asheef, 'O r AsheAf^ forms this poefs ,<|umt«ple colle'clioa, or 

Mhamsehf which'! procured, at md shall describe more, fully here- 

after. It maj behere remarked that thePersian name, of Alexanderissometliites writlea 
j<jJ^ hud, often bemgpronottttced,(witti' the a short' as in wMmk ), Seean* ' : 

i)E», E«EAK»EK,or,ISKAEi)EE.' To the second Syllable,, ,,, those, wlio^' speak Persiiti 
wlife; generally give the sound of , our short mm.Tkumiir; ::tiid,we 

findaccmrdfmiw comiderahle merii^ able orientalists^ 

expresitiblMi»)<iiameij^^|i,l)|iK,j far as I could judge, Ais % 

uttused 

mcoutb to tbe eat. : I to iiai* 

tate it without success^ .and M ^ad«* ^ 
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even been ascertained that Taprobane was an island(^''*). 
Whether we maj ascribe this discovery to actual circum- 
navigation, does not appear from the classical writers: 
l>ut an English traveller, of no mean literary accomplish- 
ments, thought it probable that some Macedonians had 
explored the bay of Bengal(’^^). 

Tlie aBCieH'l Greeks had previoiisly regarded as part of aoother world, peopled 
l>y the Antukthmes 7 ** Taprobanen altermu orbem terraram esse, diu existimattiiii 
est, Antichtlionam appeiladone. Ut liqueret msalam esse, Alexmdd Magni ssetas 
resque praestitere. Onesicritas, ciassis ejus pr^efectus, elephaatos ibi maj ores, belli* 
cosioresqiie quam in India gigni scripsit, &c/^ Plin. Nat. Hist. Lib. VL cap. 22. 
ed. Paris^ 154S, folio). See also Strab. Lib, XV, I shall here add the words of am 
author as ]yet little known; his Geographical tract having but lately issued from the 
press. ‘•Taprobanam insulani, aiitequam temeritas hiimana exquisito penitus mart 
^Mideui paiideret, diu orbem aherum putaveruut: et quidem quam liabitare Eachites 
■**cradereiitur* Verum 'Alexandri Magiii virtus, ignprautiain publici' erroris non twlit 
^'ulterius permanere sed, in hsec u-sque secreta propagavit .nominis sui gloriani'* 
Missus igitur Onericretus praefectus ciassis Maeedoiiicaa terrain ipsam quanta esset> 
** quid gigneret, quo modo habereter, exquisitam notitiss nostraj dedit/' See p. of 
the work, entitled “ Bicuili Liber de Mensura Orbis Terra?/' which M. Walckenaer 
published at Paris in 1B07, (8vo). from two manuscripts cf the Imperial library. 
Another copy is preserved in 'the Cottonian. 'It appears from the learned editor's 
preface, 'that or was an' Irishman,' although one writer mentions; him ^ as: 

"'^fiibernus aive Scotus 'natione/^ that he . composed' his 'book early ;in' the .midb/' 
eeptury, 'dating 'it and that Jje was;probabIy'a 'mohk. ; 

' '®)'' Having remarked that certain' writers place'the feo.and'ary ’;of Alexkndbr*^s ’JtMkn ^ 
ejepMi'tioU: at' the Ganges, while others, 'like Arriaif, fix it at tlie'river Indus ; ohr inge- 
nious countryman SarThomas Herbert, (who began his year 

: " offers a fm observations^ iirecfimi Alexander gave Mi ' 

**adipiral, semwto# gtilph of 

•* Smg^h ; for ho «o" ifet a OOntpass about, and to leave India;^ u|>on'', 

right hand, which he could not do without doubling the promontory called Cape 
a«''’'weread''in : 'And: by the-relatiou, ^whic'h. OnesecrituX''.' 

gavci may :fce thought that he'discovered Tapr^imme» So that if the fleet onely coasic^ 
^maferas CJmnlp:m Gm^.m €mheen,-dt CalUe^ ;• m'mlmmng they mqst cons^ 
lea# Ihe'iudkn coast upon,, the light;- but, the dkectioMS h» gave to.s^?onl^ 
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As those who first gave mtelligence concerning TaprO' 
bane were naval officers, and particularly Oncsicritus, 
to %vhose command was entrusted that vessel in wliich . Vlcx.- 
ander himself enibarkedf^) ; so Ashiief, the Persian poet 
above quoted, rejrresents the monarch as listening to a 
description of SerancUb, given by his NaJchuda, or captain 
of the Royal galley f®). “After a voyage,” says he, “of 
“ ninety days and nights, the informed his sovereign 


** pass about lias a gr<‘at€r latitude, and seemingly a contrary signification. Besides, 
'•*whei> Nearchus sailed to 'the bottom of the Persian gulph, (leaving his fleet near 
hC' found Alexander disportlitghimsdf, alittle befareliis death, «upoii:tlie 
** Euphrates, and amongst other strange things which he then related, mention is made of 
*^aii island that had plenty of gold, which was probably Tapr&hamJ\ (Sm ‘‘Some 
Years Travels into (livers parts of Africa and Asia the Great, p. *207, third ed. 
folio, Lomh 1665.) The passage of Plutarch, respecting the circiiinnavigatlon to 
which Her berF all ades,“must''belhk'*--Kal.,ra« jM^vavs 

IrhiK^v i!;j^ 0 vcr«s &c.) and we may trace his authority for the abundant gold of 
this .bland to Q* 'Curtins* Hand 'multo post Nearchus et 'Onesicritus qups tmgim 
**4n:0€€ammfrM€dere jusserat,' superveoluiil Himtiabant autem"'(|uaedain'audita, 
'alia^ com'perta ' insnlam' ostio. amnis ' subjectam auro abundare ; iiiopem"ec|uorain esse? 

■ « — (Lib* X* cap. 1. p, 745. ed. Snakeiib. 17*24). ' ' 

, 'f ’) This we learn from Arrian, (de Exped : Alex : lib' 'VL'2. p. 2a»7. edit : G roiiov : 
1704 ) — M avrov tcj^j^eppiiTTis OvrfcriKpiroSi- — and in Ms 'Hist: , Iiid: (p* 36JI) 
hi avTov AXe^avipov vtws Kvj^epviiT'qs 7}v Ov7)(ikpirm Ao^TvraXat$mf — Onesicritus of 
Astyptoa* 


^ V,' " ’C®) 'Some, like Sanson, (Voyage m Perse ,* p. I'Oa.).' deriving this word, '' BM/iorfe, 
from; negative m (U) and (U^i) KMda, or ' JKMiaf (God), ' .have" supposed 
it in the senS'C' of. ‘‘Atheist/" /because a "religious prejudice 

^ agftiiist the ifiliftlsMi ^Oexisied formerly in Persia; but this conjecture, liowemr ihge- 
nious, h not sij^p! of dMonarbs* Ae 

t ; Hid' was 

Nm^’KAudM , for t 
-‘‘lordly master or 

" 'i "i" ; * , ' Kr 1^ J .f . . » 
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“that he perceived indications of land, and hoped to 
“ reach the shore within a week'^(’^^). He then praises 
the genial climate of Ceylon, the groves and flowery 
meads, the trees with most delicious fruits, and the 
limpid streams of this island, which, '^adds he, “ is in every 
respect a perfect paradise, as the king of kings will 
“ acknowledge on beholding it. I have seen this place 
“ resembling the garden of Eden, and admired it as 

“suchT"}^ 


Alexander lands, — performs with due piety an act of 
devotion, and indulges himself and his companions with, 
feasts and revels, wherein female beauty contributes its 
fascinating charms to enhance the delights of musick 







IiXXaa^ eOytJ t- 


'Khoda,(ar KMdk), in the sense of lord and ruler is God ; but when in 

jomjjosition with Kadot Ked, (tS^) also written JTarf&A, implies a liauseholder« 
)he chief person, or master of a house ; also a man. lately married, and so' rendered 
the head of a family and domestkk establishment.— (See the Jehmgiri, 

{Totten, and other manuscript diciapnaries, in voce 
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and of wine(®*). He next explores the Avoiulers of Senmdih. 
and among others the consecrated inmmtain, as we Icatn 
from a chapter of which it will here l)e sutlicient to 
translate the suoiniary prefixed — “Eskandeu and the philo- 
“ sopher BotiN^As dewse means whereby they may ascend 
“the mountain eff Serandih, fixing thereto chains with 
■‘‘lings, and nails or rivets made of iron and brass, the 
“ remains of which exist even at this day ; so that travel- 
“lers by the assistance of these chains, are enabled to 
“ climb the mountain and obtain glory by finding the 
^‘sepulchre of Adam, on w'hom be the blessing of Ood” I 

From the chapter comprising an amplification of this 
summary, I shall only quote that passage wherein, having 
•mentioned the chains and rivets, Asiikef ad<ls “at every 
“spot (of'diflftcult ascent) Beli NAS constructed a series 



^ " Thm:Plutardi'ittfoms Alexa^ier^ liavkg: laisded dll 
^^KiWomns or TiXrowts), offered sacrifices totlie-Oods, and proceeded to 'eKtioli'ie 
'coast* Arrian also records the acts of devotion performed hy this hero on arriving at differ- 
■'eot /islaEcls, The revels, the oops, the wine, the musicaliiistromenCs, the, songs, the lovidy 
female minstrels, and' the general inebriation' which ASHEEF describes^ remind .iis of 
Alexander's Bacclianaiian march through 'Carmania, when days and nights were spent'' 
in feasting, not without nmsick and women; re ml 
/'Pint (ia Alex.) Arrian, (Lib. VI. cap, 19 and 20.) See also Eliod,of* Jio^'iLih, XVIfd* 
and Qjnint CiirL (Libf X# cap* I0), 

> 1 ^ ^ J ^ ^ 
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of steps”(®^). And two other lines in which the poet 
saj’s “ on tliat lofty mountain, above and below, the 
“ vestiges of those works still reniain”(®^). 

It cannot be doubted that this description relates to 
some monuments of antiquity visible about half-way 
up the steep side of a mountain called ^‘Moolgerigalle” 
as the name was written for me by a gentleman •whom 
I met at Mr. Gibson^’s house in Point de Galle, and 
by another who had visited the place^ Prom their 
account it appears that there are recesses excavated in 
the rcvck, and a small tank or reservoir of water ; the 
caverns are furnished with idols, and frequented by 
priests of the Bowd/ifl or Budha sect, probably as temples. 
Prom them an ascent of many steps, cut in the solid 
stone, is facilitated by links or chains of iron hanging on 
the left side, and above is a level space containing wdiat 
seemed to be the square tomb of some venerable personage. 

This descriptibn is given, with scarcely any alteration, 
hi the words, committed to paper at the moment q£ 
communication ; and on examining printed aceouill^i I 
find no mason to doubt its general accuracy., The reader 
has''abdye:see3i:|ioi!y,-^ste^''fai^ ' the: 

name of Adam m tMs mountaia j and, that being supposed 
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tlic place of his scpul lure, it was regartled with veneration 
eveu bj Alcxarulcr hiinsclf. From various ’vvriU'rs mu! Joeai 
reports, we know that it still continues an ohjt'ct of sujM'r- 
stitious respect. Our iirst glimpse of “ Adam’s peak, " 
viewed as wc approaclied Point dc Galle, has been already 
mentioned (“). 


Offhis extraonliiiary motiiitaia, it.s iiaiiu* fmm flip Fpr' 

tiigiiese, Pico de jiimnf there itre now before me three engraved re|#reseiitalioii^ given 
ill diierent works. See the View, comprehending Point cle Ciuiie, in Lord Vulentia's 
« Voyages, and Travels, Acd* V1>L 1. p, 200. (Quarto edition). Amnlier \'iew ufAdmun 
Merg^ is foimd in the fitVIi vohiiiie, (p. 3B0)* ■<>£ yahsiityifs rare awl excellent Diiicit 
MemO'te, relative tO’ the Old and Kew East Indies* en, 'Miettw Oo»t IimIiIIP, 

■ and' a third view of the ** 'occiiirs in the ** Voyages, de Corilellk Ln 

■■Brufi,""(p. 32S* Amsterdam, 1718, folio). , That the accoiuit which I received is 
sudiciently accurate, appears from many passages in the valuable workof Vahuityii 
above quoted. One, respecting the chain, must be here extracted, **Tp fids peak or 

■ Adam’s mountain, people ascend by means of an iron chain, serving to assist piL 
^^gTims.and travel (ers desirous of reaching' tlie summit. , This ciiaiw Is foitmal of 

links, which, like the steps of a ladder, enable theim to ' ** Op , desseit 

'Fitek >of ferg; van - Ads^m, Miml:,mei!i met een y^eren, keten dieiieiide 'mm etc Fvtigrkiia 
^■yen^''Beyzigers;'die geoegen «iyn, om boven opde kriiin des' bergs le ww.ea. . Brie 

■ keteu' is metschakels'gemaakt,' by welke men, ala 'of 'bet trappeii'"van eeii' ladder 

waren, opkiimineii Qud m Nieuw 'Oost Indieiri/" VoL 'V. Bescliryvlnge 

van Ceylon, p. 87o)y^' 'Knox,' who in 1657 was., se^ed'by some people, of Ceyloii* 
and detai'Oed there a captive almost twenty years, thus con lirms the report of super- 
stitious' 'worship. ' *** On the io'Utli ' of Coiide’ Uda is a iiiii, supposed to 'be the liigheat 
**fO» the Island ; -called,,' hi ,the Chi'ngplay' language, but, by the 'Port«f 

*t'and''the European, nations Adanfs'.'Feak.’:*-— It is„Bliarp 'like a sugar loaf, m4 m 


the top a flat stone with the |>rifit'of'a foot 'like ^''a: man’s', on It, '"but, far %l®er, bei'uf ' 
feet, long. The people of tins landoount inentorious to go and wor-* ' 

5 and generally about their new year, which la in March, they,',', 
go up this vast -and high momUm to 

«« Knoi’i of C^lon/* (Fart L ch. 1). The $^ 0 "^ 


foot 

mountain is dee»< 

■.m4 yearly frequefti 
‘«*Fort«gue*e and Maiato 
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I shall no longer dwell on the subject of Ceylon, 
than whilst observing that Belinas, to whom wo 
have seen the contrivance of chains and steps attributed 
by As HREF, is likewise associated with Alexander in 
Nizamis history of that conqueror, and in other 
romances!®'’) ; “Belinas the sage," according to a Persian 
dictionary, “ being the familiar friend and companion 
of Eskander!'”'). And he is particularly celebrated 
for the composition of magical talismans!®®). His name 
appears also written Folunus, and Belinus, which 


The Sekander Namah jiX/Siui) of Nizamt, contains .in two parts, 

(the karri and ka/iri account of the conqueror’s exploits by land 

and sea. Of this poem, composed in the twelfth century, I made sereral years ago, 
from many ancient and valuable manuscript copies, an abridgment in prose, which 
shall form part of my future work on the History of Alexander. 

',4 , i , . ' ' ' ' 

See MS. Farhang^ Berimn Kattea* 


f For the letter P which their alphabet wants, the Arabs substitute, in words bor^ 
lowed ffoin foreliju; languages,, not only B but F* , Of this several instances: are .giveU' 
in the, following pages* I shall here quote one passage , from an' anonymous Arabicfc" 
manuscript which' belonged ,totiie learned 3elden,and .treated, 'asbeinforms os, ;of the 
.Taiismans, placed in various cetebrated, cities,.;. **'Of all these, Talismans/^ ^fording 
.to4he manuscript, '""«Foi.uNi7S, the sage, was. contriver*'' Tefustoa^babeo.'akcirem 
, ^^/.anonynium Arabieij MS*ia^ quo, pl:urim,aoceurrunt ,rie''l|’alisipath"i^ urbibus''' cekbri- 
' ♦*oxibus:. Orientis oiim coMoeatis,, Aigm, w|ute'ilIe»*Aonim T^Umath^ ' , 


" aMfor awfdtrii/eafyMftFofnnwIsMjjieni." By which, adds Selden, I think Apollo* 
nius to be understood, “ quo Apolloninm iftteUi^^ ptito.” See “ Selden de Diis Syris,” 
.^gyntag. I, “ de Teraphim," cap. A p, il 7 . Edh, 
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some ingenious orientalists have thought designed to 
express PHnius; thus an Arabick manuscript entitled thcr 
“ Boo/c ^ Belinas,” is supposed by Dllerbelot to be the 
Natural History of Pliny But one of the most learned 
scholars of our time has clearly proved, that by BELiNusand 
Belin AS, the Arabian authors mean Apollonius of Tyana(^®)> 

I do not attempt to defend the gross anachronism, which 
would associate Alexander with either Pliny or Apollonius : 
since the Macedonian hero preceded both by nearly four 
hundred years. It is however certain that Belinus and 
Belin AS are names generally given by the Asiaticl^s to 
that philosopher, whom one historian calls Aeulunis 
Al-Telesmatiki, or “Apollonius, the maker of Talis- 
mans”(^*) ; who endeavoured to counteract by his own, the 
miracles of Christ; and lamented that the Son of Mary had. 
surpassed him(®®). To his practice pf the talismanick art, 



" Ketab £elinas,” See the “ Bibliothe^ue Orientale," in. 

Belims^ 


(^) See M. de Sacy’s account of an Arabick work, ascribed to the Pliilosopher 
Beunus, (*^1 in the fourth volume of “ Notices et Extraits des manu* 

** scrits de la Bibliotheque Nationale.'* p. 107,- 

(9') See the Arabick text of Gregory Abu'I Faraje’s 

DynastianjHi,” published witi» a Latin version by Pococke, (Oxf. I6ep» 
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Philostratus bears ample testimonj(^^) ; and that he travelled 
into distant regions, we learn from the same biographer, who 
imputes the calumnious reputation which Apollonius incurred 
as a wizard, to bis intercourse with the Magians of Babylon, 
the Brahmans of India, and the naked Sages of Egypt(^^). 
I now return to the prosecution of our voyage. 


f®) Seethe life of Apollonius Tyaiiensis, published with the other works of Philo- 
stratus, by Gottfr, Olearius, (Lips. 1700, folio, p. 11% ISO, 147, &c) who has sub- 
joined luaiiy useful notes in iilustmtion of the <Jreek text* 

01 §£ *£7r£ih^ fiayoLS koX \yhSiv me rms £v A.iyvwrm 

yvjjii^ou '^vvsyipero fiayor "riyovvrat avrov &c. Philostr. de Vita Apollonii. Lib. 1* 
oap. u* « It is difficult to ascertain whether Apollonius was a philosopher or an Im- 
postor, as Gibbon justly observes, his life being related in so fabulous . a manner 
by his .fanatic disciples.’" — (Rom* Emp, chap* xi, note 6S)# ■ 



CHAPTER ll 


Ew Ceylon t& th Coast of Makhar^and Bomhmi. 


the iwentj-firsl of December, as I have already 
^mentioned, we sailed from Point de Galle. During 
some days and nights the weather continued unpleasant; 
besides heavy rain, much lightning and tremendous 

thunder, there were foul winds, with a most violent “heal* 

« 

sea," as sailors call those waves which run contrary to the 
vessel’s course. Early on the twenty-seventh, we saw the 
coast of Maldar about Anjengat and on the twenty-ninth 
we anchored within two miles of Cochin. Soon after, I 
accompanied some gentlemen from the ship to that town, 
^liere we found the air sultry, and the heat oppressive^ 
FalraWt’s thermometer, in the house of Mr. Stewart, 
^tei having lism to 87 . i 


I 
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Cochin, until occupied by our countrymen, was the prin- 
cipal Dutch settlement in this part of India. Here we 
remarked several natives afflicted with that disease which 
produces what is sometimes emphatically styled ‘Hhe Cochin 
leg,” this limb being often so swoln as, nearly to equal in 
bulb: the patient’s middle. Many legs, thus affected, seemed 
covered with whitish scales; others retained the natural 
colour of a dark Indian skin. This malady, it is said, causes 
but little pain; and has been ascribed to bad water, and a 
diet, of which too great a portion is fish. Those inhabi- 
tants who can afford the luxury of good water, procure it 
from a spot distant eighteen or twenty miles. 

We visited the large old church, once, I believe, entitled 
the cathedral; it appeared in a state of decay, or at 
least to be much neglected; and, as we heard, had not been 
used, during a long time, for the purposes of publiek 
’devotion. Complaints, indeed, were made here, as at 
Point de GaUe, by several English residents, concerning 
the paucity, or on some occasion, the absolute deficiency, 
of Protestant clergymen, and the consequent discontinuance 
for many weeks, successively, and even months, of religious 
worship, according to their rites; whhe the Catholiek 
churches were preserved in the neatest order, and well 
frequented; the Portuguese ecclesiasticks performing all their 
ceremonies, both on Sundays and Saint’s festivals, with the 
utmost regularity; and evincing much zeal in making prose-' 

K 
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lyioR to tlieir faith; a work wherein they were said to he emi- 
nently successful among the natives. At Cochin we had not 
an opportunity of examining the principal shops, whic-h 
report described as well worthy of inspection; being ke[)t 
by Jews, they were all shut on this day (Saturday) their 
sabbath. 

We weighed anchor in the evening, about eight o’clock, 
and enjoying fine weather, continued our voyage, until the 
twelfth of January, at so inconsiderable a distance from 
land, that by night we frequently discerned the lights 
burning ashore; and by day, some scattered buildings, towns, 
and batteries, displaying the British flag. In the general 
prospect, however, there was but little variety. Just above 
the sea appeared a long horizontal line of sandy beach, 
extending as far as the powers of vision; over that lino an 
uniform range of cocoa-tree groves; and beyond them the 
lofty GautSf or OkaU, forming what our celebrated* 
geographer, Ronnell, justly represents, as “ a stupendous 
wall of mountains To persons who had so lately 

crossed the great Atlantick, the Southern, and the Indian 
ocean, often conscious that they were at an appalling 
distance from any coast, the almost uninterrupted sight of 
land and habitations proved extremely gratifying; and 
their proxirpjty awakened pleasing ideas of human inters 

(^) Memoir of sk of Sodbul Sli Intros, p* cxxvii. 
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course, and ready help in case of accidental distress. One 
immediate advantage resulting from it, we daily experienced; 
for the Indians brought us in their canoes very ample 
supplies of fish and poultry; cocoa-nuts, jacks, a sort of 
bread-fruit, plantains or bananas, pine-apples, and yams. 

Among the places Avhieh offered themselves to our 
view as we sailed along, were Calicut once the chief seat 
of Eastern commerce and capital of Malahart^), seen early 


(**) Altlioiigli this region is said to have borne varions denominations in the original 
language of India, yet during some centuries the Persians have called it Malihar. 
I find that such, according to the manuscript dictionary Berhan Kattea^ “is the name 
“ of a country situate on the shore of the sea of Oman; and in that country all the 
“men are despicable wretches who tolerate the proSigacy of their wives; for each 
“ woman is married to ten husbands, or even more: 

^ m ^ I t -r-n ii i ii rO ^[^^ 

That Polyandry existed among the Nayrs of Malabar, has long been known; but its 
* excess and general prevalence may be supposed in some degree exaggerated by the report 
above given. We learn from a xnemoir in the “ Asiatick Besearches,"' that to one Nayr 
woman, “two males, or four, or perhaps more/' are usually attached. But a note informs 
us that this custom does not pervade the whole province of Malabar, being rather peculiar 
to the Southern parts. (See Mr. Duncan s “Historical Remarks on the Coast of Mala- 
bar/* As. Res. Vol. T, p, 13. oefc.) Of this country and chief city an 

interesting account is given by Abd ab’bbxak, 4 X^) a Persian traveller 

of the ifteenth century; and may be seen in the “ Collection Portative de Toyages/' 
published by M. LangMs at Paris, (Tome I. p. xliv^ ^c.) translated into Prench 
from a rare manttscri|)t, entitled the MaMm which I have already men- 

tioned in the preceding chapter, (p.^'SS, note 73). As the plan of M. LangUs's very 
entertainiug “Collection/* did not admit, nor require, the Persian text, I shall notice 
in the appendix, some passages wherein my copy of the original work, a volume 
handsomely written, seems to differ from that used by him, and enables me to confirm 
Ms opinion respecting two ox three names which, as he coiyectured, the ttanseriber of 
his copy had rendered doubtful through omissions and alterations. 

K 2 
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OH the thirty-first of Deceiiibor; and, in the evciiing an 
extraordinary insulated rock named by Englifeli sailors, 
the “Sacrifice Island.” To this wo approached very near; 
it was covered with myriads of sea-birds, which producetl 
the most various .and discordant sounds; a few onlv 
seemed alarmed at the noise of two or throe musket 
shots discharged amongst them; what effect the balls 
may have had, we did not ascertain (■’), 

The new year (1811) commenced while Mount Dilla 
or Ddli, was yet within our view; on the second of 
January wo wore nearly becalmed, and the thermometer 
stood at 81. Above twenty of the crew were at this time 
afflicted by a disease which the surgeon attributed to 
unrestrained indulgeneo in fruit and fish, after a diet, 
whereof, during several weeks, the predominant ]jart had 
been salted meat. On the third we saw Mangalore; and^ 
this day the body of one Herbert, an excellent seaman, 
who had died in eonse(][uonce of a locked-jaw, was committed 
to the deep, with religious solemnities. 


gi»,gu!ar spot is thus mentioned by Dr. Fryer who visited India in l€T3j 
tbe have a fort, and six miles to the North the French have 

flag flying ; a leagne off which a grey rock extolls its hoary head eight 

on all sides» justly called by ns 

remembmnoei «f ft h|itoh# 2 ^y on some Mlnglmh by the pirate 

are the vrotti Ih fleet4!»4 orthythe 

** great men ashore, tho ^ Aeconni of 

Bast India and Persia^ flil ^ ^ f ^ ^ ' 
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We sailed by Barcelore on the fourth: and saw the 
bold mountains of Onore on the fifth; when also, we 
passed near Hog Island and Pigeon Island, and remarked 
in the sea a multiplicity of beautiful snakes; next day 
we beheld a castle, and other considerable edifices 
of which some were said to be eonwents, near Goa. 
On the eighth we were off Dewgur, and saw the town and 
fort of Gheriah. On the tenth, Severndroog and Dahul were 
in sight. We passed Choul on the eleventh, and at midnight 
anchored near the light-house of Bombay. 

a 

Next morning we advanced into the harbour, and 
again anchored about noon. Several officers belonging 
to the military and civil establishments of Bombay visited 
Sir Gore Ouseley on board the Lion, and every prepa- 
ration having been made for his reception ashore, 
• he and the gentlemen of the embassy landed at five 
o’clock. The streets were lined by soldiers under arms, 
with bands of martial musick; the forty-seventh British 
regiment, and some Sepoy corps(^), Indian troops of very 
good appearance, neatly clothed and well disciplined. 
Between ranks of these, paying him all usual military honours, 
the ambassador proceeded to the government house, where 
he was received with most kind congratulations on his 




(*) in Persian aignifying soldk%'* or 
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arrival by Mr. Dimean, the governor, wlio had provided 
apartments not only for him and Lady Ouselcy, but for 
every member of the embassy. 


Meanwhile Mieza* Abu’l Hass an was conducted to a 
handsome and well furnished mansion prepared for his ac- 
commodation in such a maimer as might best suit oriental 
habits. And Mr. Goodwin, a gentleman who understood 
the Persian language, was appointed to reside with him, 
and in the character of Melimdndar, to superintend all 
domesiick arrangements that could contribute towards his 
comfort or convenience (®). 

From the twelfth until the thirtieth day of January, 
we continued to enjoy the polite attention and unbounded 
hospitality of aE the principal persons residing at Bombay, 
or in their beautiful country houses, a few miles distant. 
We viewed, during frequent excursions, whatever objects 
were reckoned most deserving of notice on this island, 
which is not much above seven miles long, and was ceded 
to the English in 1662, by the Portuguese, from whose lan- 
guage some derive its name, signifying the good bay,” 


(*) w “Entertainer of Guests,” a titl^ given in 

Persia to ome «<i tho goTemors of of of to 

attend md protect swigerl, %h&m witibi &o4.^ and 

Other things necessary for ffeeir 
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or “harbour,” whilst others are of opinion that it is 
originally Indian(®). 

We were amused one morning at a horse-race, wherein 
those riders who first contended for the prize of fleetness 
were English j but it concluded with an oriental exhibition, 
that, from novelty, afforded high gratification to many 
of our party besides myself; ten or twelve Arabs during 
repeated circuits at fuU speed round the course, evincing 
much boldness, activity and equestrian skill. 

Miisick and dances promoted sometimes the festivity 
of our evenings. A band of Indians, men who played on 
various instruments, and some female dancers called 
Natch or AhteA-girls, were introduced one night for our 
entertainment by Mr. Duncan, ever studious to please 
his guests. The full display of certain attitudes and 
movements, which probably had obtained for these 
women their high celebrity, was, on this occasion, 
restrained by the presence of many EngHsh ladies; and 
to most Europeans the performance would have seemed (*) 


(*) Lord Valeatia understood that Bombay was denominated after a goddess 
still worshipped there. (“Toyages and Tmrels," Vol. 11. p. 181.) Major Moor aUowsthe 
propriety at Buom-baMat, as a Portuguese designation appKed to this “ good harbour” 
but he traoes the name MunU, ot Munbai, (for it is written by the Moham’. 

medans who use Arabick or Persian Characters) to MamaOmy^ corrupted from Maka^ 
rmha deva, which, he says, may be interpreted the lokmi Makadma,” at iU 
Great-great God, or Sxva, &o.-- (Hindu Pantheon, p, 335). 
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tedious, the motions being generally slow; but they 
wanted grace, were often uncouth, and gave an appearance 
of distortion not imfrequcntly to the limbs. No attempt 
was made by any sudden exertion to raise tlw^ body 
above its natural elevation; it seemed, indeed, always 
supported on one foot, at least. Yet I understood that 
these dancers had not acquired without much laborious 
practice, the art of performing different gesticulations 
which they now exhibited ; such as turning round several 
times on the right heel, whilst the lower garment was 
thrown forward by the left knee, in ample and undula- 
ting folds. 

Of this scene, a representation is annexed, (See plate IV), 
engraved from the sketch taken by Major D’Arey. One 
young woman, who had danced for half an hour, appears 
seated ; the other, and a little girl, are beginning their per- 
formance. In the likeness of countenances and general 
expression, both of the dancers, and their male attendants 
the musicians, Major D’Arey, who delineated them on 
the spot, has been, as usual, most successful. I had an 
opportunity soon after of seeing the Natch executed 
with less reserve, yet not more gracefulness, at a house 
where all the spectators were men, and the greater 
number, ,Asiaticks, These particularly admired one 
movement of the dance, wherein every step hy which 
the woman slowly , approached or petreated, seemed to 
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cause a momentary dislocation of her hips ; such 
probably, as constituted the Greek Kordax, (Ko,()Saj) men- 
tioned in Aristophanes'’s comedy, “ The Clouds” ; and 
sufficiently explained by his scholiast, in a passage to 
which I shall hereafter refer, when treating of the 
Persian dances. Then also, Pausanias shall be adduced to 
prove that the Greek Kordax was of Eastern origin, and 
most remote antiquity. The vocal accomplishments of 
those N4tch-girls afforded me, however, much gratification. 
Two Persian odes which they sang to pleasing tunes, were 
compositions in the Anacreontick manner, celebrating the 
delights of love and wine ; the luxury of reposing near some 
cool and limpid stream, while listening to the nightingale’s 
plaintive nielod}’^ ; and inhaling exquisite fragrance from 
the rose and jasmine. Their Indian songs I could only 
admire as successions of soft modulations. A person who 
understood the words, infoi'med me that they expressed in 
very warm language the sentiments of amorous passion, but, 
contrary to the custom most general among other nations, 
were addressed by the damsel to her swain. Although 
*in the writings of all Mohammedans, we meet frequent 
allusions to the scriptural history of Joseph arid i*dtj|ihar’s 
Kgt/ptian wife ; yet the Fersiam never suppose their 
, ' fcinales,;:; ^'^"verse, . any . j adyances 
; or. Aeclaraibns^'": Af :''':';^My;"/ ^memory '■ ' cannot ; recSl 

one opposite example among the thousands of Persian 
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sonnetSg which, during a course of many years, I ha\'e had 
the patience to peruseQ, 

0 Tbe story of Josepli, borrowed, and in some respects altered from the Hebrew 
book of Cteiiesis, (clrap. xxxvii), is known to all Mohammedansthroiigli the nieclinm 
of their Koran, (chap* xii)« Neither in this, nor in the Bible, can we discover the 
name of Fotlphar*s wife. She is, however, generally entitled Zelikh A, iilllioiigli 
another name has also been assigned to her, as the ancient and celebrated historian 
Tabri, who mispent same time in writing comments on the Koran, thus informs 
IIS, — And the great man (Potiphar) had a wdfe, than whom in all the land of Jfwr, 
Egypt, there was not any woman more beautiful ; and she was of ilhistrioui^ 
birth and very powerful, and her name was Zelikha, or, as some say, Eaail. 

^ jy J 3 ^ ^ 

The beauty of Joseph is proverbial ? he may be considered as the Eastern Adonis. 
This I have already remarked in my first w'ork, the ‘"'Persian Miscellanies/' 
where also is noticed jAMfs admirable poem on the Loves of “ Joseph and Zeli** 
K ha/' which, says Sir William Jones, ‘‘is one of the finest compositions 1 ever read /* 
and “ deserves to be translated into every European language/* (See “ Jones’s Hist, 
of the Pers. Lang, annexed to his Life of Nadir Shah." octavo, Lond. 177S, p. 181, 
1851). Hafiz, the Anacreon of Persia, frequently alludes to Joseph : — tluis, in a 
sonitjyet, praising ,some beautiful youth, 'he e.xclaims, “ Every one acknowledges 
‘‘that thou art.a seeond Yoshf; but when I view well thy charms, ^ in truths thou 
‘‘ seemest far superior to' him." , ' , . « 

And in another Sonnet (better known, having been before translated), he styles him, 
my bright moon of .Canaan/' 

dUf 

These and many similar passages, which .seem^to'be what they are. not, the addresses 
of some fair Persian Zebikha, I would willingly ' ascribe to that Ikm.ai gkaieb 
,^Ui! )or “language of mystery,** which,, ascertainscho' Masts Imagine, Hafiz 
frequently employed, using amorous expressions in a recondite and, even religious-' 

sense! 'Tef tbbse^’#ho':are gross profligacy of his fellow Counlry*'^' 

men,'%ilEica^Hyi'allow favourable,; an- interpretatian, but rttlier 

- adoptthatof theleariiedBeviczkiinhis^^SpecimenPoeseos Persic®/' (Vindob* 1711) 
in his Epistolary CorresiK>ndence. _$ee that excellent model for bfOfWphical 
composition, 'Lord Telgnmouth'S “ Life of Sir William Jones/* See also the “ Poeseoa 
Asiat* Comiiieiit. (cap. k) of Jones' himselli’ who inclines to the literal signification#; 
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Those girls who have attained eminence as singers and 
dancers, and who probably are few, demand considerable 
remuneration for the entertainment they afford. But India 
is said to abound with females of tins profession, although 
not equally accomplished ; and the multitudes that, in 
former ages, were attached to temples, or filled the palaces 
of great men, almost exceed credibility. We read in 
authentick history, that two, thousand administered to the 
pleasure, or the state, of one Rq^ah : who incurred, however, 
his sovereign's anger; so numerous an establishment of 
women having been supposed to encroach on the imperial 
privilege^). 

One evening I accompanied a friend to that remarkable 
rock, situate on the promontory called “Malabar Point;" 
and frequented by numerous HindfA pilgrims ; since all who 
can here overcome the difficulties of passing through a very 
narrow and tortuous fissure, are esteemed as mortals rege- 
nerated and absolved fi*om the contamination of former 
sin. Apprehending, however, that my faith was not yet 
sufficiently strong to ensure such a beneficial result, I 

: 0''Tfeis'<>C€urred' in the’ 950* 

'V«>L 

170 *' ; dancing girls^, 

l>eaalifwi"aijd some of 'belonged, to tlie tempk'of Summ^^^, 
whieb was. destroyed by SoltaniMABHtFD-.in tbe year 1022/(or 410^of 
©Herbert' dates, thk' traiisaetioo bS' . later ' by • three, yearst (See ** BibHot^.Oiieol*"/ 
tlAEMOM}., ' • 
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dcclinctl llic donbiriil advantage and llie certain trouble 
of this process: dcierriiig it 1o a inoiiieut of iuor<‘ pcMiect 
inspiration. 

Wc nc\l \isiU'd a tinnplc, where tlie attendant JlrahmaH 
presented us with two eoeoa-nuls and his valuable bene- 
diction, in return for an inconsiderable offering, lien' f 
first perceived sonic idols and a tree daubed with red paint; 
the tree was itself an object of religious veneration. 

In the course of another excursion T inspected, but too 
hastily, the “ Brahmani village,” where the people and their 
extraordinary habitations, their temples and idols, all 
excite interest, and claim admiration. An ingenious 
writer has well described this place as a specimen of “ unso- 
phisticated Hhicluismi^)^ Its iiihabitaiits, I umlcrslotxh 
were without exception, Brahmans: and Ik'FC, confirming 
a report of the author above quoted (‘®), my companion 
observed, that many of the oldest had never been attracted 
from their native village, even to the neighbouring capital, 
cillier by business, pleasure or curiosity; but had hitherto 
consumed life in the idolatrous ceremonies of their 
religion, and in what they considered as philosophiek medi- 

(*) Moor’s “ Hindu Pantheon,”-— p. 385. 

(*'*) '‘Some of thniBfcit is said, have lived here to an old age, without Visiting 
the coHtignous town of Bomtoay,''— ^Hind. Pantfa.” pii 38&. 
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lation. How far this benefitted tliemseh’-es or society, I 
sliall not pretend to determine. 

But the temples and idols of these places, and many more 
in their vicinity, appeared as nothing, when compared 
with the excavations and sculptured figures at Keneri, or 
Kenereh, in an island called Salsette, to visit which the 
ambassador and our party, besides some gentlemen of 
the Presidency, set out from Bombay at a very early hour on 
the nineteenth. To the pleasure of this excursion. Sir 
James IMackintosh contributed in a high degree by his 
lively and instructive conversation. We passed through 
I'iar, and Sion, and a woody tract of country, where tigers 
were said to be more numerous than men. Yet there, 
amidst mountains, the natural face of a lofty rock is hewn 
into the front of a magnificent temple, formed by an 
interior excavation of the solid stone. An adequate idea 
of this extraordinary cavern, or of the immense pillars and 
gigantick iinages that decorate its entrance, can be conveyed 
only through such a delineation as the view given by Lord 
Talentia, from Mr. Saifs beautiful and accurate drawipg(^^). 
The great hall, its coved or arched roofj gBd>v^^^ 
recesses, I shall not attempt to describe > for so many 
^ olyects^ weBeiyisible::!®;;:' tldfro'wqnderfid;'' 'and among^ 
the adjaceht mouhtaihs ; fh the time allowed 



(“) Voyages and Travels, &c. Vol. II. p. 196. (quarto edition). 
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for inspection, lliat few of us made cither sketches or 
measurements; but almost denied ourselves the minutes 
employed in eating an excellent breakfast, which wc found 
prepared within the sacred excavation(*®). I shall, however, 
again refer my reader to Lord Valentia s work, since between 
the Carli cave, of which this noble traveller has given a 
view, and the temple of Kenerif there exists a strong general 
resemblance{‘^). 

We then examined several, caves of smaller dimensions, 
cut likewise into the hard rock, and in some instances not 
very easy of access, though it is evident that steps had 
been once made to facilitate approach. The whole moiin** 
tain seemed pierced with these excavations ; and according 
to one report, (dated in the year 17d0), “ they arc so niimer- 



(“) Accordbg to Anquetil du Perron thjs was^longne de dixneuf Cannes, large de 
sept, et haute de huit.” Or, in length seventy-six, in width twenty-eight, and in height 
tiiirty-two (French) feet ; for it appears from his plan of the excavation (plate IV, 
fig. g), tliateach came was equivalent to four feet ; (See "Zendavesta,” Tome I. Dis- 
cours preliniinaire,.p.ccccvi). In the Relation of a journey made by some English 
members of the Bombay council to Salsette, this excavation is described as eighty 
four feet long. (See " Zendavesta, Tome I. p. ccccviii). Dr. Fryer,, who shall be here- 
after (juoted, supposed it to be longest* 

(W) Voyages and Travels, Vol. II. p. 163; The resemblance is perhaps still stronger 
hetween it and fihe excavation of Biskurm near EUora, described by Sir Charles W* 
Malet, in the Asiaticlt Researches,: Vol. (VI. with an engraved view, (p» 42J,oct»va 
cditio 8 fEbnd.l 80 l.).',;''' ( ■ (: ,j ■ > 
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ous as not to be seen in three days(’^^).^’ Yet, bow many 
or whoever might have been their former tenants, no person 
noiv enters them but a few temporary visitors. Anquetil 
du Perron has devoted several pages to an account of 
this singular spot. He has also given some lines of an 
inscription which we saw at the great temple ; it was, 
in his time, and probably still continues, undeciphered(^). 
Here I remarked one idol, which seemed to have been, 
not very long before, streaked with red paint as a mark 
of superstitious respect. 

We left Keneri^ having but imperfectly gratified our 
curiosity ; and my slight acquaintance with Indian history 
and mythology deters me from offering any conjecture 
or opinion respecting tliis mountain, or of 

f^) See ill this Zendavesta/' (Tome L Discours Frelimii'u.p, ccccix), the Eelatioa 
a Journey made by ..some Eiigiish members the .Bombay coimcil to JSTmer*. 

' , ^ Zeodavesta^ Tome 1. Disc* Prelim* planche IV* p. eccxciv^ ’ 

(^'®) ^ As' Dr* ' Fryer's, New Aceouat of East India and. 'Persia,"** (Loadl. 16P0, . foliOa), 
« mm become. ETare book, the reader. may be pleased to'':see .afi'>xtract''fro.m it here^' 
before break otday,;we: directed our steps: to 'the mtcieotly. faped, but'^ 
^‘Uow' rallied to it i$ so deitghtsbme, I thought I had'. 

^ cojpliicess thus^' we' 'passed five'miles.to. 

.O:.rhe,foot;pf md had passed half a 'mile through 

** Ilikk wood, j|>bopled:by'apes, tygers^ /wild ^buffalos '.'End jackalls : here were. some; 

' ''^^.flocks of parockc'ts/* te';,, ’ We''eonie''tO' the city, all eut out of a >oek," wh^reis 
.^presented Wukm*^ forge, supported by two mighty 'Collosses, bellied, iii' the piddle'::. 
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On our return wc lialted to enjoy a collation provided for 
us undei- one of tliose vast and shady Buiuaii trees, ’wliicli 
arc coiisidexed as almost sacred ; and arrived at Bouii)ay 
soon after five o’clock in the evcniiiitf’'). 


wkli two globes. ISIcxt a temple with a beauliltil frontispiece not unlike flic 
Porimo of Si. Paul's JVest Gate, Williiu the porch on each .sitle stain! two inoir* 
** strons giants, where two lesser ami one great gate give a noble entrance; it can 
receive no liglit but at the doors and windows of the porch, whereby it looks more 
solemnly, ' The roof is arclmd, seeming to be born up l>y huge pillars of the sausr 
‘'‘rock, some round, some sf|iiare, thirty-four in mnnber. The Caruh/i work ofelepiranfs,,, 
iiorscs, lions ; at the u|)per end it rounds like a bow, near where stands a great ediertory 
*‘sonie what oval, the body of it w'itliout pillars; they only making a narrow 
about, leaving the nave open:, it may be an humired feet in length, in height sixty 
or more,’' Of the otlier caves be says, **To see all would require a iiionilfs time.” 
We feasted our eyes with innumerable entrances of these cony-burrows, but couhi 
not see one quarter part/' &e» (p. 71, 72). 

{^^) 'The Batmuittep described by Linmetis as FUms or ‘Indian Fig tree/' 

not, says Milton, 

‘^Ihat kind for fruit renowned, 

. But/Sueli;as'atthis,day,to ladkns kiiowa^ ' 

' " lo' Malabar or Becan spreads her arms 

**lkaiichiiig so’bnnvi and long, that do the, groinici 
. •*The bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 
** About the mother-tree — a pillar'd shade, 

** High over-arched and echoing walks between/'-— 

Parad. Lost. Book IX lineltOl* 

Fryer, who, saw one of those admirable trees' near , Surat, In 'the year 11173, S 4 j% 
that besides its leafs, the braoclies bearitS' own roots, therefore called by the Portii- 
Arbor de Rais r for the adoration "the. Banyans pay It, llie^ Im, (by^ 

wbqm' if is 'beld^as sacred as the oak to our old Druids); who paint it daily, 'and make 
ofei.a|S''Of Woe, and pmy ^ to. it. U has leafs like an ' and' is' the same .witli 

into'one body, and tliis, by often ttkiiigroot, ' 
capable ofovcispieadpigawholeield.f' so that, it is said,' there. a,rc oftliCM.tiM 
to shade ei army of and men singly. However it is po^lblt m be m 

eoiitrivedi if it be tn wtie a timm ofitself/*-*-A ilm Awtiht of 
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Bat every tiling seen in the great excavation at Keneri, 
tliougli all traces of its date and origin have disappeared 
in the obscuritj^ of ages, seemed to me less ancient than the 
sculptured deities, astonishing by their magnitude, their 
multipliialy and extraordinary forms, those who visit the 
stupendous cavern-temple of Ekphanta. To this, early on 
the twenty-seventh, Sir Gore Ouseley with a numerous party 
of gentlemen, proceeded in Mr. Money’s commodious 

Eastloclifi and Persia, p. 105, Loud. 1698). Of this remarkable tree a very interests 
isify description is given by an anonymous writer, quoted in Maurice’s ‘‘Indian An- 
‘Miquities.” (Vol. III. p. lOS), “It is,” says he, “perhaps the most beautiful and 
“ surprising production of nature in the vegetable kingdom. Some of these trees are 
“ of nil amazing size, and as they are always increasing, they may in some measure be 
“ said to be exempt from decay. Every branch proceeding from the trunk throws out 
“its own roots, hrst in sinail hhres, at the distance of several yards from the groundi. 
“These continualiy becoming thicker when they approach the earth, take root, and 
“ shoot out new hniaches, vvhieli in time bend downwards, take root in like manner^ 
“and produce other branches, which continue in this state of progression as long as 
“ tliey fmd soil to nourish them.” The author proceeding in his account, notices par- 
ticularly a tree (growing near in Guzzurat), iind^ic the shade of 

which seven thousand persons, it is said, may easily repose* Another celebrated 
tree of III is kiml is described by Sir Thomas Herbert, who saw it near GOmbroon itt' 
1027* (Travels,, 122, third edition, 1665); and by Mr. Ives, who was there in 
1758 * (see 1ns “ Voyage from 'England to lndia,’'^<&c. p. 1.99, Lo'nd.quarto, 1778).' He 
|neiil!ons,a'lso' .a 'Mmim: tree near Tremnieparum^ under the . shade of wliich^ “ tctt; 
“ thousand men might 'stand without' incommoding themselves,” (ibid). ' Tavernier, In 
his';“ Voyages d'e Ptrse,” (Liv. ?). gives an engraving i>tt\\t^ArWes4m‘Mmmn€$,jnM 
GMmrm^ihiSmder.'Abmiis and" in Ms' V 0 y,ageS:des,'Indes,”ftiv*JiI), ''a , view of; 
oiie'.at Surat*:/' Le llrun>.ai8o,', n?, dices, many j&n;nf«»''lTe€S,\,and;particularly that .near 
G>woll'^'feut^,h:ren3arkabledrn^^^ 'Accord Ms plate and', 

descTlptlon,'''Very different, though venefated':''by,the’':Baiiians.'" : I suspect that ha 
•laktook ,for'"th^ name of a species, the Persian .word sigM 

in general, l^oy. de'',C5orn>.Lfe''B'run, 'p. 877. Amst. 1718). ''' 
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and handsome yacht. The small island %vhicli contains 
this cavern, is seven or eight miles distant from Bombay, 
and owes its European }-iamc a!>ove mentioned, to a 
conspicuous figure near the landing-platu', hewn out t)f 
stone once solid, but now much injured, representing 
an elephant of considerable si>cc. The island, as some one 
observed, is properly denominated Gliaripiiri. 

About half a mile from the elepliant, we arrived at 
tliat hill of hard rock, which contains the celebrated 
excavation. Of this, so many accounts have been already 
published, that little remains for me to add from a 
very hasty inspection. But a drawing made at my reejuest, 
by Major D’Arcy, (and reduced in plate V) will supply the 
place of verbal description. It shows the immense columns, 
the bust with three faces, and other sculptures, all parts 
of the solid stone ; wdiile portraits of some gentlorncn, 
actually present, which Major D’Arcy has introduced, suffi- 
ciently indicate the relative proportions. That there never 
had been an opening behind the triple-visaged head, nor a 
fourth face, as some have imagined, I ascertained by, 
climbing to the summit, and convincing myself that 
this entire mass belonged to the rock from which it 
projects ill bold relief, but never was wholly separated. 

On my left, when standing opposite to this bust, I soon 
perceived in a compartment which exhibits various groups, 
that form of gigantick size, by many supposed to represent 
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an Amazon, as it wants the right breast; a defect, perhaps 
not originally intended by the artist, but caused by that 
violence which has here defaced and mutilated several other 
sculptures. Believing it, however, so designed at first, 
a learned antiquary discovers in this four-handed giant, 
an androgynous Bacchus(^®) ; while, according to an 
ingenious mythologist, it is a figure combining the God 
Maiiaoeva, and the Goddess Parvati(‘®) ; although a 
friend, well acquainted with the usual attributes and 
aspects of Hinch'i deities, immediately pronounced it to 
be Duiiga, who appears, in some instances, the same as 
Parvati hersellp^’). The plate (V) affords a glimpse of this 


(*®) M Haiicarviik having mentioned some ancient Greek statues of Bacchus, 
on des den.t remarks that y a dans !a Fagode de FIsle Eleplianta, 

pres de Bombay, une ligure de ce genre." He then describes the gigantiek form 
vsliicii I luive above noticed : its four arms, the bull's head, on which one hand rests, 
am! other circumstances, according to the engraving published by Niebulm He next 
alludes to the basin, which one hand seemingly grasps, and then adds/* e'est exacte- 
** iiient la Croieh dont ies Grecs se servoient coinme les Indiens, dans les fetes de 
** Bacchus : la figure ,que foil trouve id'avec les attributs de ce Dieu, semblablc k celie 
du MUh des Grecs, 'Cst compos^edes formes des deux sexes, et pour le faire sentir 
on tielui a donni tju'uiie' seule' mamelle, de sorte.qlie la moiti^ de oa poitrine est 
*ycclle efun lioinme, et fa litre e$t celie' d'une femme : ^ce, qu'i fa fait' prendre'' 
** pour une AmaiKone .par M. Niebuhr. .(Recherches sur I’Origine, IXsprit et les 'Progrfes 
*'*,des Arts dek Grece/' :(Tome' I p, W)* . . 

, :(^®);’Alajur' IHoorTiotiees the** grand eompartment/ . ccmkhiin'g, says he, ,5* among a 
** variety rif'gtowps and single figures, a.gigaidic''''fourtftande'd''lom of Mahabeva, 
conjoined: with Farv ATI* One of his' right 'hands, rests on the head of a bull, well 
^*exccwfed ; a'hpther':hoidS'a shield,..a'fhird'a,.co&t*a de.e^pehg die hooded serpent/ 
tlindfi Pantheom p. OT- ^ 

(^) This, goddess, however, is Almost indiscriminately styled Paevati, BiilTAIsf:!,; 
and Oevi^ as we learn from the ^*Hind& Pantheon/ p^ 
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figure, seen in the oljscure excavation : one hand resting 
on the head of a bull ; Init it did not, by any nieans, recall 
to my imagination, those forms with whi(di t!)o or 

Etruscans invested their Aiaazons on inoiiuinents slili 
preserved: nor docs it agree with the description of tiiosc 
warlike females left by Persian tvriters, and to be exaiuined 
in a future work on tlie history of Alexander. 

Having rapidly surveyed the numerous compartments 
and niches, presenting in every direction a variety of sculp- 
tures, 1 explored three or four small chapels coiinnuniealing 
with the great temple; and in one, which receives ligiit 
from above, at an aperture formed through the great body 
of rock, I found a simple offering, flowers and grains of 
rice, placed before a favouri te and very general object (A'lliiufft 
veneration. In another recess I also remarked an image ^vlnch 
had Recently been painted red by some pious votary . These 
idols were probably , uninjured ; for it is believed that the 
Divinity abandons any’' figure wlien defaced or mutilatcdf®’), 



f‘) Dr. Bucliaiiaiii, who visited' many ItKlian provinces at the very coiiuiifiiccmeiil: 
of this century, mentions 1'hat a P^fygar chief, about two huniired ami fifty ' jerAs 
; before, had b<?eii directed by tiie God Ganes^^ to search for treasures iiiider a 
cerlaiii image, and to erect temples and reservoirs,' with whatever money lie shoiihi 
find.''" Tile 'treasures were' acc'ordiiigly'found/^ adds Dr. Budiamni, mid applied 
'**as'dite'ctedA ' the Ifiiage from under which the treasure had been takem wasyshewn 
a'iiit'''l;'was 'surprised; ;at finding, it, lying at one of the gafes'<|uiie neglected. 
’^^Git\isldiig'the,rea$bn'^;wdij the people allotved' their’ benefaclor to remain ip sueb u 
tiiatthe firiger'pfthe'inisig^^h been btuken, the Divinity 
deserted it 'f Tor habitable by t Go'd.^ 
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and to adore such would therefore have been an act of 
s i ! p e re rogati o n ( ■"} . 


(Travi'ls iii Mysore, Canara and Malabar, S c. VoL O. p* 60, Loud. 4to. 1807)« 
Erahm-dtis, I Irave remarked, says Major ]\Ioor/' disregard imperfect images.*'^ 
(Hdidii Pantheon, p. 336L Of many klols given to him by the Brahmans^ one 

subject is perfect: in some particular, sometimes trifling, there is a defect or frac- 
tiire. (Ibid. p. G2). 

(*") We may suppose that the Divinity does not condescend to reside in any idol, during 
its oulinished state, Knox, describing Buddou, whom the people of Ceylon highly 
venerate, informs us that Some, being devoutly disposed, will make the image of this 
Ciod at their own tdiarge : for the making whereof they must boiintifnily reward 
the founder. Before the eyes are made it is not accounted a God, but a lump of 
^‘ ordinary metal, and thrown about tlie shop with no more regard than any thing else. 
Ibit when tlie eyes are to be made, the artiiicer is to iiave a good gratification, 
besides the first iigreetl-upon reward. The eyes being formed, it is thence-forward 
^^liGod/’ S:c. (Historical Redatiou of the Island of Ceylon. Fart III, chap, 4), I 
know not wdtether among the llimlCts, it is belie i'cd, as in Ceylon, that the eyes of an 
Image coinmmiicate or constitute Divinity, nor whether it can be legitimately 
\vorshi|>ped by them, without some previous ceremony of consecration, as 
among the ancient Greeks. But many Indian idols have been found, in which the 
e}e,s were formed of materials more beautiful, or more precious, than any other part, 
l rider describes la grande Id ole/' of and anotlier at Banarotis, as 

haying diamonds for eyes, lie saw -also one at 3Iatum* (Voyages des Indes, 

Liv. III. chap, II, et 12). See also Hamilton’s Account of the East Indies," VoL L 
}>, 88o, ('Loiui> 174;i')k Ollier writers, wliont 1 shall mot here stop to quote, iiiention' 

. tliefivg'golden Idtib, wUheyes of inostvaluable rubies, which SuUan BlalmMtmkfmm’ 
oiie.greal Jlijidfi -Temple. ' Among the Indian Idols, in Major .Moor’s valuable cmllec'-, '' 
tiim, Is 'a metal image of 'NamyrntM., with ruby eyes' and be possesses/* other Inmges 
■*Mhat have ■ruby' eyes and ornaments "—(Hindfi Fantbeon,,p,,Sl). ;■ 'In decorating 'the; 
eyes of their images, 'some /savage 'tribes -appear, considerable,^^ jmins^ 

III ■ -several 'extraordinary-:,-^ idols, of -,wood''- and-^ o,f ■'-■I'S.lphe^ ,' bfbughi, from ' - the South 
Sea-'lslmids, a-i'id'now, in my p.wh collection, ,/th^ ;eytes,>rel'hlakl with':' -mother 'of pearl. 
AVlKdlicr tills', and the jewels above mentioned, were inserted ',inerely to ornament,' '' 
aq'me fiivcHiflfe':Deitii^'$;f",dr',,whetfe'r :sdch'''atten^^^ upon the eyes, parti-/;, 

,cU'laily, , with more;- recon'dite ;iEeai3'big, I cannot undertake to '.decide., Oi''-GreC'iaii/-,- 

' and, llorinni ,slu1 ues, in 'wdiich silver -or -precious stones co,nstituteci the eyes, w-hi,,lo -every;',. ', 
Oilier part -was bro»j;e m marbl-e-;*,the'- classical antiquary 'will recollect , many ,ip-sta:^€^,/, 
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I have already noticed a sacred tree and images daubed 
with red paint, near Bombay and at Keiiereh. And it 
might easily be proved that to rub vcrmillion or some 
substance resembling it in colour, over objects of religious 
worship, was an ancient practice among various nations. ' 

In another part of this work, a few remarks shall be 
offered on that superstitious or idolatrous respect, which 
has been paid, since the earliest ages, to certain trees. The 
use of red, also, as a colour appropriated to cruel sacrifices, 
whether of birds, of beasts, or of men, might be traced 
through many countries. But, on this subject, one con- 
jecture must here suffice. As it was, and, I fear, is still 
usual, -to sprinkle an altar, or idol, with the victim’s blooil ; 
perhaps we are authorized in supposing the red paint a 
representative of that sanguinary oblation, for which it 
serves, at the same time, as a cheap and innocent 
substitute^®). However this may be, (and I cannot adduce 



besides those mentioned, by Buomrotti, (Osservazionilstoriebe sopra aleiiiii medag- 
lioni aaticlii. Pr, xlL Eoma* 1698, 4to) by JDr. Conyers Miidleion, (MiscellaMeoiis 
Works, Tol, IV* p* US, 4to* 1752) and by Wmkelmann^ in ivis celebrated composi- 
tion, of wiiicb I must ' quote the ,'Freuch translation; ; Histoire de TArl de rAnti** 
(TomelLp, 296.Xeipsig, 4to. 1781). 'Cay lus describes some Egyptian brojijse 
images , with eyes of goid and silyer. {Receuib d’Autiquites, Tome L p. 

^ /b®)'^''Tbe,aueieiit altars were notalways uvai^iaKroi or without bloods Tlie Grecian 
and’R0mau^;sacHfices;'ofa'uima!s are so weiikuowu^tbat any comment on them here 
■would be;, superfluous* :^ltjseq«allyttun^^ to remark, among tlie children of Israel^ 

the 'blood of beasts sprinkled tkediturof ike LiOR»,*'' See *^Lefitleu8, Cbap* 

XTibflr Numbers,, Chap# xriiLlT* II Chronicles, Chap* xxim 
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proofs in support of mj conjecture), the red colour seems 
to be esteemed sacred, in many instances, by those who 
inhabit a great portion of Asia; from China to Caucasus; 
from Tibet and Boutan to the extremity of India, and 
to Ceylon (-■’). That it was considered equally sacred by 

22.24v Ezekiel Chap, isliii. 18. and other parts of the Hebrew scriptures)* Neithenieed 
i inentioo that the Scythians often sacrificed men to their Deity, an iron sword, on which 
the} threw the victim's blood ; and with blood also they profusely sprinkled or completely 
f ariiisliect the trunks of their sacred trees. Those Indians who reside among the hills near 
Rajmnahall must contrive, in their religious sacrifices, that the blood should fall, or 
be sprinkled on the shrine cfmmdalij the consecrated muchmin branch, and bamboos, &c* 
(Seethe ^^Vsiatick Researches." oct. ed. Vol. IV. p. 52, 55). A sanguinary Hindu 
Gotidcss, is pleased during one hundred thousand years with the sacrifice of three 
mien; and delights in blood, as in Ambrosia. Asiat. R.es " VoL V. p. 878, oct). 
Some Indian tribes worship a rude stone by an offering of blood, as we learn from 
Dr. Burbamin. (Travels in Mysore, &c. Vol. III. p. 258). The Cliaman^ Tatars stain 
Iheir idols with bkiod ; and even in the new w^orld we find a similar custom, among 
the Azieeks, (See Humboldt's ^‘ Researches in America." Eng, ed. Vol. L p. 219. 

Witlioiit further inquiry by which references might be considerably multb 
plied, ! shall iiere briefly notice a few modern authorities immediately present. The 
red columns of Chinese temples appear in Sir George Staunton's Embassy." (Quarto, 
Vol L p. 878 ~Vol. IL |>. 80)* Klaproth, (seehis ‘VTravels in Caucasus/* &o Eng* 
cd. p. 100). found that the altars and other, parts 'Of the Ruma or Mongaliemflts 
iTire infiiriahly painted, on a ground of ^inmhar ml '' Turner,''' in, 1788,''remarlecl 
r^i 'Or, :'i£ef£umei^ to: ''^be, the, favourite' and distinguishing colour 'ofthe; temples 
an-iiotlier r,eligicius places in Boutan and'. Tibet.., (See his Embassy," '&e.'p.l5'9r, 

' '2S4). ' The Imiiaii'Deity.BB’AHMA., ,is often represented' 'fcrf, and this 'ColoOr is, $up- 
'pos'ed peculiar ,to ,the creative .power; denoting''aIso,,'.,fire,'-and': ilk type,;; the': sun*,;' 

, (Moor’s Hiiicifi,Pantfne,oii," p/'% Many writers 'in., 

quote ,fhe octa# editio'»).;setye to^'llluatrafo' 'niy.,0’lm'tTatidhy ' the^'' mountaineers 
'nea,r' paint* the' ^'saored^ 

' ',braucli,the lien*s:e||, awdtb’f btskOt,bf'rfc^,Bsed'' in, their' religious ceremonies^ m 
' 'Which occasioBs/'they also empIoy;'S'frf»gk '52)* An Indian Image/ 
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tlie Greeks, Eornans, and ollicrs of the ancient world- 
might be proved from numerous passages, besides those 
l>e] ow in dieaied("^) . 


(Xi)l V. p* SliO), fiiwst be decked with garlands of red dowers^ dressed in m/garnieiits 
ancl tied with red cords, and girt with a red girdle/' We hud in a building sacred to 
Bhyiioe, (VoL VIL p. 104) the enormous idol made of blue granite, ‘‘ nibbed 
over with red paint/' A sacred stone, representing the Divinity at CMtiekoor^ (p. 
^105), is coloured red; and an image worshipped in the Temple at Deop7mp^g^ is of 
black stone, the lower part lielng painted reflf, (Vol. Xt. p. 400). Of Bui>r/ou, iIks 
great Ceylonese Deity, as we learn from Mr. Percival, who visited ids temple in 1800, the 
placid countenance was daubed ail over with 7rd paint/' (Account of Ceylon, p. 802). 
I have here restricted myseif to the most recent authorities ; but might extend this 
note, and further illustrate its subject, by many references to the earlier traveilcrs; 
such as Tavernier, wlio (about 1645) remarked that espeee dcvcrmiiikn, wilh which, 
,suys he, the Btamtus harhouiikni a monstrous idol near SuraL- (Voyages des Indes, 
liv.lll). 

That the custom of besmearing idols with red paint, was once almost general 
we may infer from the testimonies of several authors. I know not w'helher such a 
process was necessary to the cousecratioii of an image ; but the carver mentioned in 
that work, entitled The Wisdom of Solomon,” (and classed by Uiblicai criticks 
among Apocryplial scriptures, though .acknowledged' to ^ be, very ancient), did' 'not 
address as 'a God,' the figure" which he hadyuade, until it was laid oper with rermiUtm^ 
Mnd with paint mUured red^ pCkTm ml ^{nceeepvS'fjms mrov, (Chap* 

xiii, verse 14). -The artist, w^ho, as we read in preceding, passages (.verses 11, 12, 13), 
had .applied all the best wood toother purposes, such as the formation of cups or 
bowls took, in a moment of idleness,, one crooked piece, mAieh served io m md" ; 
and ^^/(ishmied it theimage qf a mmi /" ' Here will occur to every classical rcade/s 
recollection, the «^truncus ficulnus” of Horace,. (Satyr. Lib. ,L Sat. viii, lin. 1) wdiicli 
-lay' an useless block of wood,, ^‘inutile lignum, ” .but /afterwards .yielded materials 
: gufficiently good, to .constitute the, Homan Garden-Ood, who, as we find (!i'». 5), was 
„ -also '-painted; redf"; at least partially* ■Thus of images, at, Coriiitli, representing 
Bacchus, 'the" fa-ceS' were coloured 'with' red paint, as, we learn 'from Fatisattias/”— ; 
p Ammmv ^i€i.m^^U:^€wp6ff¥waaXoifn'a(jiim (Corinth* 

Euliii.-^ .1696:./'' '- Antl--,o-he,of th€,same-Divi)aity in: Acha'ia, was so painted -—T# Ampim' 
Sf vTP^KiPwa^apms;, h[dyaXpn*€<rnp srqv^ispiror^'{kchm^ p. 503’’’. Also of aiiotheir 
winch he describes in-' Arcadia,-,', all, the.parti, visible reddmedwith pimaiar ; 
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My time was so fully occupied at Ekphanta in viewing 
the sculptures, that I neglected to ascertain, even by paces, 
the length and breatlth of its venerable excavation. But 
Ovington probably under-rates the dimensions, when he 
slates them to be an hundred and twenty feet square, 
and in height about eighteen(®®) ; for Goldingham, who 
has given a ground plan of the cave, says that “ its length 
is one hundred and thirty-five feet, and breadth nearly the 
same'’(“^). Its dark recesses, according to report, are 
frequently haunted by wild beasts, snakes and scorpions. 

he avrov Ka^opap *e(rTtv"€7rcM}\i'!rTai KiPvapapi^eKXapnrett^ (Arcad,. p. 6B1.) The 
face cvm of Jupiter's image was, on festivals, coloured %vith or red4ead„ 

siceordirig to Verrius, cpioted by Pliny, who observes that it was a kind of paint once 
reckoned sacred among the Romans, applied to the bodies of those who triumphed, 
and used l>y the,iEtbiopkiria in colouring their idols» inter pigmeiita 

** magnas authoritatis, et fpioiuiam apud Romanos non solum raaxim^e sed etiam sacm. 

Euiimerat autores Verrius, <|uibus credere sit necesse, lovis ipsius simulacii 
^®tlieiein diebiis festis miiiio iliini soHtam, triiimphantiimque corpora : sic Camilium 
triumphasse* Ifae religione etkm mine addi in unguenta c<Bnae triumphalis, et a 
‘‘'® eensorlbus in primis lovem miaiandum locari. Cujus rei equidem causam miror 
cfiiaiiquam et liodk id expeti' constat* JltMopmn populis, totosque eo tingi pro-^ 
ceres, huficqiielbi'Deorum simulacris colorem' esse.” (PEn. Nat.' Hist, Xib* xtMih 
c, 7). ' , Those whO' tnuraphed,'says Servins, '(ad Virg, EeL Vi. I..22), painted their 
faces with mimmm, because red ' was ■ sup'posed to "bo the/ colour' of ,OodS'': qhod 
riibeiLs color Deorum ' sit, unde, el, triumphantes, facie miniata/' also 

informs, us that' Fan was thus painted' red. ^ Minio autem' /ideo,..': quia ^ facie rubra 
Pan, ''propter iEtheris, shnllitudii^m ^iEther Jupiter, &c. 

'Faclem 'q,U 0 qtte ','(tr'i'uniphftntes)/;dey,kihkH.^a''y^ OoIoriS' ^therei,^ (Serr* 

' 

. ' (®®) ''See his Voyage to S'lkatt ihvthe year.i6B9,'' '&c. Load-, 1696, p., 169* ' 

Some Account of the Cave in the Is'land'of Elephanta/^ (Asiat* Res* Vbl*lV,,::|!i,.V 
Oct 1001)* ^ \ r;''" 
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I did not hear that aii}’' p<?rson of our company saw 
sucli creatures at tliis place ; but an I’higrish travelief 
of tlie last century was interrupted in his researches by 
a serpent of terriiick size, which he disturbed on entering 
the subteiTaucous tciiiple(*”). 

tSTotwithstanding the disproportionate lowness of sis 
roof, the injuries wliich many parts have received, ainl the 
almost total destruction of others ; there is in tlie ample 
expanse of this cavern ; in the bulky columns yet remaining; 
in the immense ridges, like beams, which those columns 
seemingly support, though all are cut from tlic solid stone ; 
and in the colossal forms appearing, on every side, to 
stare at the intruding visitor ; something that excites ith'as 
of vastness, durability, magnificence and gloom ; lilling 
the mind with such a sort of awe, as may, almost, 
be styled religious^®). 


The roof or ceiling is not coved as in the if temple, 
but perfectly flat. The chief entrance and tiie other 



(“) See Hamilton's “ Account oftlieEast Indies." Vol, L p. 2345. (Loud, 1744, 
o«5t). He describes tiie serpent as fifteen feet long and two feet tlirck. 


(*) Ovington conveys an idea by no means inaccurate, of tlie sculptures visible at 
Elephanta, wbeh he mentions “ Figures of forty or fifty men, each of them twelve Or 
«fifteenfoothi§h, in just and exact symmetry, accordiug to the dimensions ofjhfir 
« various statures. Of these gigantick figures, some had six arms, and others three 
beads, and others of such vast monstrosity that their very fingers SS«ire larger tiiaii 
‘•an'Ordinaryman'sJeg.":(“yhyage.t0/'Suratf‘^';;.^ 
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passages are square ; nor do I recollect one with 
a rounded or pointed arch throughout the whole 
excavation of lilephanta. Some eminent waiters of 
the seventeen Lli ccntuiy, and others still later, had 
already suggested the opinion, that a conformity subsisted 
{)e.tweca the ancient religions of India, and of Egypt, 
when, (above forty years ago,) M. Savary noticed, on the 
credible authority of one wdio had long resided in Bengal, 
a. strong resemblance, or rather identity, between many 
Egyptian Deities, and the Ilindtt Gods, Vishnu, Ganesa, 
and those w orshipped at Jagrenat{^). Six or seven years 
after tlie publication of Savary’s w'ork, our illustrious Jones 
liiseovered Orus, Villain, Tsk, O.Jrk, and bis sacred bull. Apis, 
among tlie popular objects of Hindd veneration (^^). But of 

DciscrilBxig SO liitt' magnificent ruins ats<! sculptures in Egypt, M. Savary sayis! 
All iiiilicii de ces desseins graves stir' ie niarbre, Ic voyageiir reconuoit les 
*«diviiiiles do rinde* Monsieur CbcvaMer, aneien gouverneur de Cbandeniagorj. 
a passi» trente atndics dans' ce pays, oft il si rendu de grands services k 
patrie, visita Miigiteusenieiit 'eet antique inoimnient ft son retoar dit Bengale. "li 
y re»iarc|iitr fe«5' 'Dfeax -Gmez' tt V-khmUglth cpfils sont represeiit^s^ 

claii$"les Temples^fle 11 n«IOiistsin*”,('Lettres sur FEgypte, Tome IL p. A-iiist. i7'B7X ^ 

'Tlie moiiarnent , wlikh ;%viiry .alltides, wa$' not, most probably, any. re'mnant "pf 
but ra tiler cd' Hamilton bas 'refnarkedi' 

|/Egy;'plkea,'p.'Ml). Conceniiiig tiie Indkii, Divinities,. ;feoweveri,;,M*.Clieyaifer'slestit ^ 
'iBoey continues imimpeac'bedwy'r ■ , ■ /'y- 

' (”) Sec Sir WiHkm Jones/*' On the Gods ofOreece/taly, and India/ Asiat. Eesearch*- 
VoLL p- MS, (Oet.Eofid. 1801)/*€4 BTACKya,- — seems clearly to be the 

*'*Oai3SofEgypt/"^ '*«i^or:;my,,part:I;haye:,,no4onM the IswAKAaiid Isx of the ' 
liinMs me tlie Osm^ alld'^lsis of the'; Egyptians.; though a distmot essay ; in, , fM: 
/:mahnero,f FI utareli, would he refptkite,J,n order to demonstrate 'their ddefitlty/,,:; 
,*^,*rie' BMl,ofIswAE.A seems iobe^i^'kor A^, m he is more correctly named^ltt: the 
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this identify, or at least very striking resemblance, we find a 
confirmation more satisfactory than could possibly be 
derived from literaiy arguments, in tliat ndigious 
homage, with wliieh some Brahmom and JIJjkUi soldiers 
recognised the Divinities of their own country, among 
the sculptured figures of an Egyptian teinple(^‘’). 

^^4roe reading of a passage in Jeremkh"' The God Agni, often called PxW aca 
the Purifier/’ who answers to the Vulcan of Egypt, where he was a Deity of 
** high rank/' &c. Alluding to Mr. Schmit’s Essay on an Egi/pimn Colony estah- 
lished ill Eidk,'* Sir William adds (p. 271) i strongly incline to think him right, and 
believe that Egyptian priests have actually ^come from the Nile to the fkmgiif 
(Ganges )/ miA Yamuna^ (Jumna), wliiclithe Brahmans most zsmtedly would never 
have left. They might, indeed, have come either to be instructed or to instruct. 
But it seems more probable that they visited the Sarmans of India, as the Sages of 
Greece visited them, rather to acquire than to impart knowledge ; nor is it likely 
that the self-sufficient would have received them as their preceptors.*^ 

That Sir William Jones regarded the first Egppimns and original HindAs tm 
the same people, lie declares in his ** Discourse on the Borderers, Mountaineers and 
, ^Tslanderg of Asia/' (AsiaL Res. Vol. Ilf. p. 4), and those who would wish to 
trace thiS' subject minutely, will regret' that no, translation has yet been publisiied 
of a\ work, , respecting 'which, his opinion excites such interest and ciuiosity. 

may assure you*' s,ays he, (ib. p*14), ‘*thatthe learned works of Selden and Jablonski* 
^®on the Gods of Syria and Eg’ypt, would receive more illustration from, the little 
** Samcrit book entitled Chandi, than from ail the fragments of oriental mythology 
tliat are dispersed in the whole tompass of Grecian, Roman and Hebrew literature*** 

t 

This occurred if the year 1801, wlien several S'epoy regiments, under tliecom- 
mand of General Baird, were brought from India up the Bed Sea. Dr. Clarke, in his 
Travels, (Vol. UI. p 58) mentions tliat those ^rffAwans, on viewing the temple 
of jDewdwa, expressed violent indignation at its neglected state, regarding this 
aaeient edifice as sacred to their own God, Vishnu, whose sculptured figure they 
discovered tlbw. Mrs. Graliani, also, informs us, that those Sepoys y fell dotiya 
before the Gods in and claiBied them as of the« 

"‘Ibclief,” (Joufaai of a Resideace! in India, p , 68, Second Edition), 
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It is i>ot tlierefore surprising that between the edifices 
consecrated to similar Deities in Egypt, and in India, 
a conformity should appcar(‘^^). Of one, the ancient 
nioninnents were known to me only through accounts 
and delineations given various travellers. Kenereh, 
in the other, by its general effect, reminded me of 
those European structures which we style Gothick. But 
in Elephant a, the forms of Egyptian temples, their 
massive columns, flat roofs, and gigantick idols, intruded 
themseh’es on my imagination, spontaneously and forcibly 
almost at every step, according to ideas which I had 
formed from the works of Pococke, Norden, Denon, 
and Hamilton 



f*) But s:^ot merely in many of the rites practised, and the imaejes venerated, 
among the Indians, have the strongest features of resemblance between that 
•'*< nation and the Egyptians been discovered : it seems apparent in the very 
*** structure of their most ancient and most hallowed Pagodas.” See “ Indian 
** (VoLin. p*tl5, Lend. 1B06) hy the Rev. Mr. 'Maurice, whose well- 

ktiowii and excellent works require not the feeble rccoinmendation of my praise. ■ We 
4 imI an 'ingenious traveller, who in 181SI visited Egypt, struck' with the resemblance 

liimonly froin the descriptions given'by others:;) and a* 
iliipendotislefeple with its various apartmentsond, gigantick statues^ Jiewn out 
of the living .toefc/* which he, litmself examined at Guerfeh ■ about, sixty 'miles 

'beyond die Cataracts of £$$&mn or %ene. , See the Narmtiveof aiourney in Egypt' 
'te, by Thomas Esq. M.'P. p. I^nd. IS'IBf']'- ^ ' (**) 

(**) Poc 0 cke"s.,^*Deseriplfen.t^ftfee Eastaiadsome^other 'GoEntries.”;^ Vols- folio« 
:,'"|' 74 S. Nordem's Travel %ypt.^,KuMa/* a Vols. folio.' ,W§7. „ Denoa's 
y oyage"dans la ba»e eft k haute ‘E^pfe/ ''^.Toiaes,.', grand in-folio^ And '‘^Remarks 
' "On several parts' o£'rurkey.,T, , Part ,Lond.Ta08^# 4to rby the learned ' 
;,;Willkra Hamilton, Esq. F.'A:',S,^,who has illustrated bk 'Ow.U' ob$ervations''':,with'h';^ 
'''«|iara|e,V 0 lame'of etehin'gs, frpm very spirited original drawings taken on the 'spot,'; 
by 'hk late accompUshed, 'friend, 'Major Hayes^^ " ^ . 



If any confidence nfiolif l)c jdaccd in local fcelinf>’s. 
•\vliicli it is impossible to dcst'ribc, (and wldcli, after id!^ 
are perliaps i'allacious) I should, wilJioul hesitation, 
di'clarc my opinion, that tlic cavern of Elepluintu had. 
cxistc<l long bcfijre that of Kencreh. But concerning 
flic relative anlitpiity of eitlicr, when compared with 
Egyptian monuments I shall not presume to otlbr even 
a conjecture. It is, however, easily perceived, that many 
ingenious Avriters have, latterly, inclined to regard tiie 
Egyptian architecture as originally derived from tiie- 
Indian (®). 

On the subject of those Avho devised and executed 
such stupendous works at Eiephanta and at Kenereh, many 
traditions are current, equally absurd as improbable? 
and the contradictory sentiments of antiquaries only 



(®®) Su'cli was the opiniott of learned antiquary, whose G erman'work, ('Uehr dk 

Makrei dtr Alten^ '&c. Berliii,lW7) is highly commended hj Marimm. m liisaclditi^ 
ons lo the Archmol&gm^ Litemrm of Ernesti, (second ed. Lips. 1790. p^ 248). Qiniin 
antem iEgyptii, (says who himself , appears to favour the argumeets of 

Riem), mm nisi. Iiidorum coloni, .adeoqae his recentiores fuerint crediblle^qiiin 
**'®loiige verisslmnm' est, JEgyptios.ex Iiidlsnoii Indos ex Jigypiiis, iediticandi leges 
^^'didicisse;, et prima aadhiehirnm exeiuplam ab Indi ora>. ad Nil! littom delatae?^&e. 
Architectural* igitnr origkes ladis potius^ quam Egypfhs dehentnr.v’ Tails, fen? est 
celeberriini argumeiitatio/^ &c.'(p. 820). , That the Egyptians , borrowed 
Iheir 'eifilkatioB,' aiKl reiigions rites', from^ the- Indians, was U'wery ancient 

©piniobi' as ©tJ'V^AlOFF' has^ demonstrated in ' his; excellent Essai ■snr Jes .Mysteres' 

(3rd ed.Taris, 1816). See also some Essay s' by 
the AbM''M40'H0T#:f'Bdi^ih. de fAcad. des Inscript. Tome ''.XX'XI')i^'.8ndh,y:fee^ 
tes’ itt^iiereot folam'ea of 'Eesmrcho»f ^ 
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si'rve lo prove, that notliing certain lias liitlierto been 
slisccn'erctl (■’*’). 


llie extin aliois at FJepltaiita, with llie sculptured figure of a horse near the 
lasidi!ig"}>hu*i‘ on iliut isluiul, aiid the caves of JlVyim*//, arid other reiuaiiis near it, have 
Ikm'U aMTihcd i»v local Iratiitiou to Alexander. (See Dalryinple, in the Archaiologia, 
VoL VI!. p, ;^24. Fryer's Travels, p, 73. Aiiquetiidu Perron’s Zendavesta. (TomeI« 
p. t‘CHr\cii).an(iCjolding%:un*s *®Account,<Krc. mthe Asia!. Res. Vol.iV. p. 413. Lone!. 

IBCtl). iVceording to Balujee Punt^ governor of Salsette in 1760, the Kemrck 
ciivcs were livade. by some of the petty Deities hundred thousand years ago/' 
(See the Relation, 6:€, given in Anquetil’s Zendavesta, Tome p. ccccix) am! 

a \ ery old hook written by a Jesuit, and printed in Portugal/' describes them as 
*Mhc W(nii ofu (Jenton (Hindu J king some thousand years ago, to secure his only son 
from the attempts of another nation to gain him over to their religion/' (ib. p. ccccx)* 
I'hose excavations I am willing to regard as monunKUits of very high antiquity. 
The temple at Eiephantu \uis probably frequented by pious votaries, long before the 
fiiiievdhVt.EXA'N.OEE ; to whom, as w'c have -above seen, many Indian works are 
stnmgcly attributed. I mean, of course, that hero einphalically styled, the Great,; 
and by Persians ealkHl,'in imitation of his Greek name, 'S ecan dee. Bntlhe Iliniu 
traditions may allude to a iniicfi more ancient personage, celebrated 
Parma, under the name of Semida ; which, says Sir William Jones, speaking of 
Eastern inythology, ^Mias a connexion, 1 am pursiiaded, with the ohl Seemider of 
Persia, w hom the poets ridiculously confaixnd with the Macedonian/' (Jones ^*On 
Gods of Greece/' See. Asfat. Res. Vol. L p. .353. Oct IBOl). Monsieur 
D'Hancarville W'ouid trace the sculptures of Blepfmntu to a period, not very remote 
from liial In which N inns and Sciiuramis governed Assyria ; aboutiwo thousand onehun* 
drrd md impmrs before the mmmememmiof oiirera/(Eec!ierches siir'ror%me,^c* 
des^iftstfeilt Circ'ce/' Tomel. p.-126). *^Ces observations: nous fontetoire que lesmoau**^. 
^ « ineiw^d* ElepliaetaTernoiif^^^^^ a des. terns., voisins ;de'ceii'x , on ; Ninas -et Semiramii 
'^"^'/regricreiit eii’Assyrie, environ '2110. ans '■avanfnotre ere/': Notwithstaii'ding''the 
siemiiig preciseness •of this 'date, many doubts exist, re, aj^ecthig'lhf age ,w'b#"Semira-^ 


His, and- conseqnetilly her h-usband , (or father), ,Niim%;fiourished./^,Mr\Bj:yantth 
€xamhi€d''varl 0 'iiS'oal€ida:tipns and' bpinrdms.on: the-, subject, ,;a#ks-'''^W credit can be 

' given to the iiisia 0 of a life cannot foe ascertained wrthin ^ 

' *^'medhou$&^djimiMn^ mi For's-o great is the difFereeceof the' 
♦* ext wme$in- 1 lie. nutnbers before 'giy€n/'/(Anaiyris''bfAnc^ Mythology, Voi II. p*: 

Get, Eomi 1807).' Witlismillar d'iserepancies uhd perplexities every 'antiqnar/;;^^^^ 

: ''wi»' extciidsliis researches 'beyond the ; era 'bf Alexander, ' must contend,; and mtnjj 
^ " different '''Systems 'Of idiroiiology rfBght 'now' be added, to XM hundred 
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We returned before night to Boinljny ; and began, die 
next morning such preparations as nerc necessary Ibr 
the continuation of oxir voyage towards Persia ; the 
ambassador iiaving announced his inlenlion of sailing on 
the thirtieths 

A stranger arriving at Bombay will naturally be 
surprised and amused by the variotis comiilexions, 
features, dresses and languages, that distinguish its 
numerous inhaljitants : for besides the natives and 
Indians from several parts of the neighbouring continent ; 
many Bnglish, anti other Europeans reside here ; and 
the streets frequently abound rvith Arabs, Persians, 
Armenians and Chinese, all retaining their own {)eculiar 
modes of habiliment ; yet, under tlie impartial and 
tolerant influence of British laws, this motley population 
subsists ill a state of amity and concord rarely interrupted 
by the difference of country, of manners, or even of 
religion. Here the Mmelmdn, so generally prone to 
insolence and tyranny, must conceal within his bosom 
that contempt which he certainly feels, and, in most 
other places, publickly avows, for injidekf meaning tliere- 
by all who do not exactly agree with him in faith. 





noticed by Be Panw in the last century ; “ Les Chronologistes, tjuand ils pu y 
« reussir par une foiTBjiute de caicuJs, Us en ont imagine un* autre i d« 

« comptc aujourd*bui,iitl^ d^ferewis sy»t6incs de;Cbtoo&l®|ie’i II resulte 

«.precis6nient, comrael’ott Recfa. 

Philosoph. sur les Egypt, et les dbioolsj X. p, 18, Beidln, tHW), 
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I happened one day to pass by tlie tomb of some 
Muliammedaii saint, where a veneralde Sheikh sat reading 
with miicli solemnity in a book, probably the Ivorhn; 
while near him reposed a Brahman, seemingly absorbed 
in i>ious meditation. Within thirty or forty yards was a 
tank of water where several Ilindhs performed their 
abkitions; and adjoining it, a temple, before the idol 
of which, odiers were engaged in devotion. On one 
side was a dwelling-house of some Portuguese family, 
(or perhaps a little chapel) exhibiting conspicuously on 
the outside, figures of the Virgin Mary and child ; and two 
or three hundred yards from this, was one of the Bar&l hre- 
templesi a smallmodem edifice of very simple appearance. 


Concerning the B arsis established in India, and 
especially those resident at Bombay, where they constitute 
a numerous and highly respectable class of the 
population ; all that I could learn from my own 
inquiries or observation, has been already imparted to 
the world necessary, 

Miowever, that I should more particular^ notice the 
journal of a lady, whose visit to India preG^ed mine 



DnFrjeri Ac«oufit<>f 

his - ol 

“tlieOpetations of Captain Littto Detachmeatp Loid Vaknte ; and ^ 
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bj one 3 'car(^^) ; and whose anfhentick inforniatioiK 
which hlie has conn mmica led in so pleasiui. a niann«>r, 
was principally'- derived iVoni the same soiir<-e dial 
funiishcd mine; the intelligent and nnxlcst Fiin /. 
cliief Desti'ir or priest of the Pars/s, and gcucraliv slyl^'d 
Mulai^); not without some iueonsisleney ; for the Arabick 
title, lilerarj or magiblerial, thus pndixed to his proper 
Persian name, is borrowed from die prol'essors of a 
religion, the most opposite and hostile to his ownf’’). 

Fiiiuz had passed several years in Persia : and 
declared that it would be impossible find there any 
person capable of deciphering the PersepoHtan inscriptions. 
I expressed my desire to see the Barzit Kttmali, vhieh 
Ancpictil du Perron describes as a P(3rsiun poem of 
more than sixty thousand dislichs ; affirming that an 
iinperfcct copy, brought by him to France, ’ivas unique 
m Eut'opei^). The obliging Pani gratified my curiosity 

f*^) S€eMrs*Graljiam^ja*'*Joiinmlofalieskkii€e 

O M03uA, or MULA "iym 

by some bookfiellets whom I knew at friend* Capttia Abralmiwi 

L «^ptilled Mula iBRAEiM,(j<»^]^t from his keen researches after 
and the knowledge which he evinced in readiag tliew* 

^«) i# P«paii de pins de soixante milk 

par AMf mm^ « 

f Hlstoire da 

Keanides* 2 ; 
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respecting this work, which -he borrorved from a friend 
for inj use. I found after a perusal of various parts, 
that, however pure its style and interesting its story, 
the Barzu Ncimah is but a feeble imitation of Fiudausi’s 
Shdh Ndmak, wdiich it equals only in length(^^). 

ToBie L p, Bxxxvi), It seems doubtful whetlier Ata'i, as above mentioned, was 
the author of this work. And M, Aiiquetil himself in another place describes it as 
compose, a ee que ton croitf par Atai/^ (vSee **Mcmoires de TAcadernie des 
“ Inscriptions/’' Tome xxxi. p. 380), 

Of the Barzu namah that copy which 1 inspected was comprised in 

five folio volumes, adorned with pictures; and (like Anquetirs manuscript) wanted 
some part of the concluding story. Although it seemed perfect at the beginning, yet 
many verses must have been omitted; for the first lines that appeared were these; 

^^Thev carried his banner along with hi;u ; and the battle-seekiog hero proceeded, 
‘^anxious in his mind •/' a passage evidently referring to transactions with which 
the reatier is supposed already in some degree acquainted. Barzu' was the son of 
Si' HHA'B, w ho fell by the hand of his own father IIustam, neither being conscious 
of their con.<ianguiinty to tiie other. The hues here quoted, and many subsequent 
verses, are borrowed from the Simhamah, and' descri!)e the advance of IlusTAM 
fowardstliiil eoiubiit wiiich proved fatal to his son, and which has 'been celebrated 
InvFiRDAiASi'. It ap|'H‘ars from the Barzu Nmmk that, equally ignorant of their 
iiiutiial ' rehtlionship, , Bcstam and his grandson fought against each other, But 
the catastrophe Avas diicrent ; Tor a timely disclosure^ of circumstances, proving 
Bar^i/ the ^lui of vSuhiia'b, induced his venerable antagonist to spare' his life. 
The youth, lu>wevc‘y w'sis not overpow'cred before Jtedrad' wielded a 'tree, as a mace, 
wdlli such ellect, as to intimidate IIostam, who (but wemiiist not too readily believe 
the 'B$rzii 'Nmmh) .adopted /^gainst Ins'iinsusp'eetitig’ foe, the basedntention of 
.desircniiig Iriin by meins of food,''' sent, during a truce,' from his own kitchen, atid 
previously touched 'with poi^nin .'which ' file great chief of Pers'iaii warriors always 
txuTK d, concealed in liis ring. The Barzii Nfimah mentions several personages, wliom 
Ida md recolks, * in FiEOAPsfs work; such as the heroes Kakka'S 
and Siu,>:.MfLA& (gwifAA) m Jbha'n Sn'z or **^'The'Worid-burn#^^^^^^^^ 
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For stnnc iiWaiul Pahhui 

ol' ihc oklesl Persian dialects nou tuek'r-toud 't, I \\a'> 
indcble 1 to another ingenious Pars}, named floii.n. 
Of all their ualioa eslablislu'd in (his placi*. iu> anil 
Fi'uu'k were reiiardeil as the iniHi h*arned ; it was 
said, indeed, that liiey alone could read or explain 
lliose manuhcrips ; the ancient lan^ua_m' of Ivan being 
almost totally forgotten, and t'ven the nsodern disabl'd 
among the Punk of Boinbay(*'). i>ut though they 
have adopted nnicli from those whose country alltu’ds 


JeHA'n BAKIISH, bestoBs lli<> World." I iinU'd fitmi 

the inanuNcripl a few iwuies uf females; Z.Mi B.a'nc' <>i' “ <>«tld-l«)ily 

Kiiu R.shi'0Ba'NU', fyV “The Sail Lady;” and Mi lUA naii, 

the title oCan enehanlress ; and derived, peiha]>s fioin mtijiiit, siaii fuiti' ledem.tl; 
or .sniali strains, of pearl, A fairy called MERjA’N.tu in some Persian (ale, has heeii 
compared by one of oiir writers, whose name at pre.seni 1 do i»ot reinemhcr, to ihe 
Moroain or Morgana of European romance. Amoiij!: sarious luaie ma) 2 ;iuaiis 
in ttie Barzu Ndmah, appeared Sr'si.N, or “The Lily .nid ('hai.hm i, 

(^bois^), so entitled probably after that cros.s of whieh laeeordiiiK to 

the dictionary Berhm Kattea), Christians imitate the form in n<*hl and silver, anti 
wear it suspended from their necks. Another niaaici.in Imre the ftninislatde ii.mw 
ofTu'PA'N D»'v, (^,0 ot “The Tempest-Demon.” Bvn/.ij s niothei was 

called Shahro', and the place of bis birth 5a/mi5a, 

(“) During my travels I collected several manuscripts concerning the history, 
religtOB, and language of the ancient Persians. Some are more particularly <le«cribed 
in tie these pages. At Bombay 1 procured Vocabularies of the Zend and 

Faklan; tlttea fee J?»« Deiesh, that extraordinary work, of which Monsieur 
Anquetil has phlMW*^ a French translation, with an engraved specimen ftom one 
page of his copy, (Sfctfe I&iHlavesta, Tome ff. Boun-dchcsch, p, 04l> copy, 
fairly written, in the iltni{uogt amikbMtcicr, ip notiktod &thiph|i^Bdix. 
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(Iiein protection against Moliammedan persecution, tliey 
still retain tlie religion of their Persian ancestors : whether 
rvith all its original purity, I shall not here inquire; 
yet certainly with so mueh of its excellence, as in a most 
j'cinarkahlc degree influences their moral conduct, 
l A’cry report that we heard on the spot, confirmed what 
dltFcrent travellers have related concerning the active 
industry, hospitality, general philanthropy and benevolence 
of the farsis ; and tended to exalt that favourable 
opinion wliicli I had already formed of their religion ; 
a.s one, not only recommending, but actually producing 
virtuous habits ; rendering the men who profess it honesty, 
and the women chaste. 
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Those were llic aiK'icnl Pt'f -ians niio ('r 'I'U'J ?!!)! vtaines 
to any vain cU'itiesC) ; nor heianetl, like tiie !h,U 

“Gods were ciollH’h iiihunum ronns’\'). 'I’inn \\t re tin- \lt d( . 
atul Elaiuhos, a ho, uiuk'r (hrus, broke ali the '■‘araxi'U 
iinafies of r>ai)yion”(‘) ; aiul under Xerxes, destroual iisoM; 


0 AyuX^mrii p€^ Ak\ llerodot : LIIk i. i\ lil!» 

0 X)r( ov^c m srdftntnr rom ka''"artp TAX^/tt* f/ujt, !!*, lliv 

^nfiral ithuler I’lili Unit I Ir.iv*‘ myself of iIm* iiiii tfiHfatioii % \i h 

fe) XXtiia to t ho «om|MHH!Ed m out a> r^MtiTot/wAis, i n kmuintims 4 i ins/ Wv Jun^n** 
editbii of Iff rodotus* folio, p. all lu>ti**h it ih adopful in om* phiu* 

l>y X*oj^sitis# (De lilolokirla, lih, f. cup. 1 1) whiKt in anotlior (LiIk I\. 

Clmstwn. cap, !))• he writc*^ **mti cxHtiment>--“Dcos fieri qtii homiura fycriiil I 
liave preferred the version of Stanley, who, in his “Ilistor} of the 1 lbihlji<*k Phjlosto 
phy/' (Chap. iii. p. 32 LoiuL ITOI j, thus f*\pLuns1lie whole passage, “ for tlwf lie } 
^*dkl not believe as the that the Gods wvie of hiunaiu fouu.” He a«hh io a 

me.rgiiKd note, nr^ypMmfjAtms, L c# <w^iw7rajiupft}m; and acf oHlhit?ly hi his odilioii of 
Jl,schyiiij», (ad Fcrs.SUl interpreh avS'imTrofvim by ‘duuiraua fonna |n;i*ddo«if* Lan li<‘i 
was the first who, in his tnanslationof llerodotus,(|S03)piofhc I iiy 
tloia, according to Onvaroff; (See that \ery iiiterestiug work, the ** Emd mr ten 
Myst^res d’^Elcusisf ^ 3me, ecL Paris IB1fi*p*74).I suspect , however, that the Timnhi 
Biiniet, (See Ms Archa’^ologiic PhBosophicaej sive Doctriira Autiquii de Heroin 
Origiuiluis, Loud. p. 27), discovered Honu'thmg i>f iiuiiirnpimimyihiWif.ju 

yta» ; for he thus renders into Latin the passage above ifuoled, ’‘*«piod 
non queoiadttiiodum Qmd, sentiunt Decs more Itominum esse luifos, ani hoiiHOiini 
similes/^ And Blackwall, now kmwn a& tlit ingeiihnis author of L< tt* rs coin erii* * 
lug Mythology/* (oct. LomI, 174S), to which he did wot pretit Ids iinme, says tiial 
the tree lacaniiig of ui^^pmmfv^s h ^^made iih a mMn f (Sec Letter 'XXI, p. 
^17% considering it as hymmymom with used fiy in Ids 

» Account of tlm Jews* (See Fhotii Eibiioth. IfiU, coL llhl ; erroneoiwly iiiinibwfi 
Sill)* 'ifdO-iod* SictiL Eclog* vel Exeerpta, p. f)22. edit. ElicMloiniiii, Ilanov 
But Iht acute Warbwrton, like Valhi above quoted# would traiiilitt llii 

word m hominibtts ottos**" See «« The ‘JOivirie Legttltwi 

Book IL SecL ^ 

» ni *’»■'? f “ 1 ' / ^ '''m 111^ ^ 

(^) Go lip, O Elaml III lie 

graven images of her gods W »L 2—0). 
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Grecian temples in which mortals had imprisoned the 
Gods, “ to whom all things should be open and free ; the 
whole world being their temple and habitation”(^). 

Such were the ancestors of those denominated in India^ 
Pars'is, from their original country , and by their 

oppressors, the Mohammedans of Persia, styled contempt- 
uously GaZ'/’.'?, in a sense equivalent to “ infidelsf).'^ But 
the term v'as not dishonourable in its primitive significa- 
tion ; for it expressed, either the professors, generally, 

( 5 ) «« Necseqiior Magos Persanim ; quibus auctoribus Xerxes iiiflammasse templa 
Graecise dicitur, qudd parietibus hicludereut deos, quibus omnia deberent esse paten- 
^*tia ac libera, quorumque hie mundus omnis templum esset et domiis,^^ Cicer. de 
Legih. Lib. II. 20 . Thus Tacitps relates of the old Germans, ceterum nec <;ohiber 6 
parietibus Deos/' &c. (De Morib. Germ. 4). And Arnobius defending the early 
Christians from a reproach which they incurredi for not having* erected temples to 
their God, says ** Nonne priina et maxima contumelia est habitationibus Dees' Irabere 
distrietos t (Contra Genies, Lib. V). 

(®) The wiiole empire of Persia derived its name from P^rs by 

the Greeks Tleptn<i (Persk); that province which contained the chief city, and 
the most splendid of all Royal palaces. From Pars is formed Parsi ( 1 .^ 5 ^^)^ 

(’) « <Mahr/" (with the vowel zeemt faiteh, giving a shoit sound like the ^ of our 
•%vords €an» hat, ^c.) according to the manuscript dictionary, Merhin Kattm, 
used In the sense of Mttgh^ which signifies a Fire-worshipper:'— ^ 

This is sometimes written, and very often pronounced by a change of letters 
frequent in Persian, as in other languages. we learn from the dictionary 

Mmgiri, means those fire-worshippers, who observe the religion of ZardmMf (or 
Zoroaster), and they are also called Mugh / — 

Bui Or%en,in the third century, defending Christianity against Celsus, aiiEpi<ju^eaih 
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or merely the priests, of a religion which taught, “ the 
“ worship of One God, without imagcs('’) f and which 
might be styled “philosophical,” when compared with the 
superstitions of all other heathens(^). Priests, who in 
cherishing on their altars a perpetual dame, seem only to 
have obeyed the injunctions of an inspired legislator 
instructing the chosen people, the children of Israel, 
as Huet remarks(*'^) ; while Dr. Hyde, an English theolo- 
gian, contemporary with that justly celebrated French 


who had alhuled to the mysteries of Midira, uses Mailer as equivalent to Persiam. 
Let Celsus know/^ says he, ** that our prophets have not borrowed any thing from 
the Persians or Kabirs/’— Icrrw he KeXffos — ovr airb Ueparuiv b lLaj^ei^(i>p \ii(^6vres 
m 'Kiyovo't nvar — (Orig. contr. Cels. Lib. VI. p. 291. Cantab. 1658). A 

Jewish writer, quoted by Hyde, (Hist. Relig. Vet. Pers. Cap. x\ix.) declares 
that the Persians cal! their Priests (in the plural) Chaherin^ (or Khaberbi) 
inin f lip whilst the singular 121 or Khaher^ (occurring 

in the Talmud), is eKpUined by Hebrew commentators, as signifying *^K01B Pars/d^ or 
Persians. On this subject Hadrian Reland has oifered some remarks, in Dissert. IX. 
de Fersicis TalSiht^^ (See his ^ Dissert. Miscell. Part IL p* 2a;X.-Traj, ad'Rhen. 

1 700). Dr. Hyde, howeveiF,“aS‘abw^ijindJtluji^^ or Chamr.^ denoted both 

a priest and a layman ; any person ^^modo sit hujus religionis ; namque non notat 
PersaiB gente sed Fersam religione ; nee statum civdem spectat/" 

(®) Sir Isaac Newton's ‘*ChronologyoftheEmpireoftheFersians."(Ed.l728). p. 351)a 

« 

(®) Quin et totus Persarum cultus, siYeliquarum gentium siiperstitionibus coiifcra- 
PMUsopldms imi ineretur," (Burnef s Archaeolog, Philosoph. p. 27,1092)* 

Jt 

Atque Iiunc ritiun non apud ipsos (Guebros)natum, sed a Chaldseis, vel aliunde, 
pleraque, traductum meiito suspkatus est Agailiias: Scilicet hoc 
ipsum esr|ft||;ept«m Mosis, Igm$ miem in aitari smpit ardeUtr See the 
^^'Demonstratio ^ngeliea/^ (Fourth edition. Lips. 1694, p* 157). by Peter 
Huet, Bishop of Av|^©|ieSir The precept of Moses, to which ht ibis, 

*^Anrl the fire upon tbfe,^^Itar(SW| be burning la it shall not b# pot oiit~-*Tlie 
fire shall be ever burning uponihe altars it shall never go (Levit VL 12—18). * 
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Bishop, does not hesitate in declaring the ancient Modes 
anti Persians, to hare been worshippers of the “ True 
God"; a race of the faithful; and haters of idolatrj(“). 

To the subject of their ancient religion, a few pages 
must be here devoted, and but a few ; as in another work 
I shall offer many : not however intending to contradict 
that learned writer last quoted, with whom I sincerely 
join in respecting the old Persian worship ; and sympa- 
thize in lamenting the infamous persecution which has 
caused its decay : but rather to support by new 
authorities, his arguments in its vindication : to rectify 
some points which he misapprehended through want 
of that information afforded by our intercourse with Asia, 
so considerably extended since his time ; to supply some 
deficiencies in his admirable treatise, from oriental rnanii- 
sci-ipts, which he never had an opportunity of consulting ; 
and to add from the same original .sources, a variety of 
interesting matter(^^). 


f *) Aborigines Medos et Fersas inprimosno Eeligionis fiindamineab aijtiqiio bene 
**-initiatos ftiisse in veri Bei cultu, et in €rodem postea s<»niper perstitisse/'"' — — -El 

qnod Pidoks erant, et veri Dei cultui addicti, ^Meili et Pers« qmd essent 

‘ veri Dei cni totes Idoloiaf rkfii exosi See fbe Ektom EeJigionk Vetemm Persarom/^ 
Cap* L p* 1#* (Oxon. IfOO)* Hyde'^ opinio-n respecting this pnre Theism 

of the ancient Persians, ait Abbe Poneher controverted im the Memoires de FAcad. 
** des Inscnpt. fTome xxv. p. t J6)^ 

Br* Hyde^s ^Tlistoria Religionis Teterttm Persarum/' was fi rsf pnMished at Oxford, 
in the year 1700 j^forining one qiiarto volume* The second edition, (likewise In ^uarto^- 
with many corrections and augmentations, appeared at the same places M 1700# 
Those who possess either edition may regard it as a treasure of Eastern leanang* 
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Mean while I shall here express my firm belief that 
the first Persian altars blazed in honour of God alone; 
as, likewise, that the present disciples of Zeratusiit or 
Zaedeiiesiit (Zoroaster), both in India and the mother 
country, Iran or Persia ; have no other object v hen Llicy 
render to Fire a semblance of veneration. Yet the 
original purity of their religion appears to have been 
affected, during intermediate ages, by various occasional 
schisms(^-^), and contaminated by heretical practices, v.hich 
were, most probably, of short duration, and adopted 
only in particular districts of their extensive empire. We 
find them, however, gravely accused by classick writers, 
not only of worshipping the elements and celestial bodies, 
but even the persons of their living monarchs(^^), and, at 
least, one statue of an imaginary divinity, bearing the 
human form(^°). 


(”) The different sects amounteffTu lUorvthaiT seventyT^ a circumstance, as Dr. 

Hyde remarks^ not peculiar to tlie aamnt Religion of Persia. Cum itaque in kac 
«*religioi3e fuerint Sectse plures quam 70 uti etiam sunt in Ciiiistiaiiitate) non esf 
expectandiim/' &c. (Hist. Relig. Vet Fers. Cap. L p. 20. ed. 17ou). 


Q^) See in the note immediately following, a reference made on this subject to 
Brisson's valnabie work ; and a passage quoted ftom Strabo. 


TheMagians, considered asGod% according lo Diogenes Laertin^ (in Proem, 
p. %Jlagnd.l664). Earth and Water ,^^ — ovs mt irvp 'eivatf mi mt But 

Heredotul’S^ before him mentioned saetificei* offered on moimtt ins to Jupiter, by 
the ancient and their worship of the sun and moon ; of the earth ; of fire^ 

water, and of the : he adda, also, that they lehrned from the Assyiiatis 
Arabians, to adore or ^ele^tm}'/' which the f et Aus calf ed 

0& Bi voiii(omi Aili |iiey ^ icnf 
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Tliat abuses so contrary to the orthodox principles- 
of true Magism, did, to a certain degree^ actually ex-ist^ 
at dihereiit times among the PersiaiiSj their zealous 


hi ml tTj Ov^avir) ^veiv, &c. (Herod. Lib. I. 131). Strabo^ like 
Herodotus^ declares that the Persians neither erected statues nor altars, they 
legard, says he, “the Heavens as Jupiter, and reverence the sun, which they call 
Mithra. The moon, also and Venus; Fire, the Wind, and Water/’ — rov ovpayov 
riyovjXEvot Ata ; riiiSxn Trvp Si mt MAtov, ov KaXov&t Mt^pav iccd. mi. 

A(jjpoSirnp, ml ‘TTvp ml yw Kal ^avifxms, ml ijhmp, (Strab- Geog. Lib. XV. ed. 
X3land. p, 847, Basil, 1571). Yet in a former passage of the same book, if the* text 
be correct, he had affirmed that Mars alone was worshipped by the Persians ; r<*> Apsi 
OP TJipfyai (Ti^opTai fiovov. What they called J upiter, says Herodotus, was the whole 
compass oi circuit of heaven, rov kvkXov rravra rov ovpavbv Ata KaXiovrEs — (Lib, 1. 131) 
xvhieb Strabo, as above quoted, confirms. From both authors, it appears, that the 
Persians did not attempt to embody, under the human form, an object of such imme- 
teiialit}' as the celestial expanse. But Clemens Alexandrines (Protrept. Sect. V.) gives 
us reason to believe that some of their Idols resembled human beings ; and the statue 
of Venus Tmais(rfjs AfpoSlrris TavaiSos) mentioned by him, represented,, without 
doubt, the female divinity more correctly named Anaitis; that Venus, we may. suppose^ 
whom the Persians learned to worship from neighbouring nations, as Herpdotfts-has 
already declared. This was the Arains of Strabo, (Lib. XL 10), and of Agathias, (Lib« 
XI). Plutarch, (Artax). also the of Pliny, (Nat. Hist. Lib. XXXllI. c. 4), and by 
the Persians called Anahkl^ or NaMd This goddess I shall have 

occasion to mention in another place. Concerning the homage rendered to Persian 
kings, whose subjects, in the opinion of some writers, adored them as divinities, tlie 
ingenious' Brisson, La's Collected ^nearly; all' that can be gleaned, trom the Greek' and,, 
La'tm authors of antiqn'ity, (See *‘',I>e'llegioFersarum Frincipatuy Lib.I. p. 15,,et:seq*- 
Ar^^'Ciitorat. ’ 17ip, fdut'th edition)* The notes which; L. have' a'dded'to a oopy of:, 
tii-it excellent work, interleaved for my own use, 'furnish but. one' instance ';of any im- 
portant , passage respecting the adpration of .kings, ^ omitted by,,,Brissoh.,''' , .',lt occurs in 

Strabo description., of Media., where Mpr *‘the' 

• '^,**<^s?^®ww'dena*p,ihated' Pe,rslck;.'hndL|bd,;,'fe^^ ; 

the o, fat tending, and, decorating ■ :,kings ; and the worship, such, as is worthy, 

' Gods^ whicli their, ,si|bjects'''pay;t^^^ all were communicated .by the,, 

' • 'Medes to the Persians /’-*rH,'yap vw Xeyofiepfi 'W£pmfc^':tyroX^ ml o rljs To^£icfs','4‘jfXe%;' ^ 
icai^ij^fEpi row '/JcedrtXeas; Sepawiia Kcd ml orc/Sairpos 
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aclvo'catc, Dr. Hyde, does not deny ; but in extenuation 
imputes them to those powerful kings, whose impieties 
or irregulari lies the priests could not control(’^). It must 
also be acknowledged that the Dabistaii, an extraordi- 
nary work, (discov’ored in Bengal about ninety years 
after the publication of Hyde’s elaborate treatise) minutely 
discribes many Persian idols, their temples, the different 
kinds of incense offered to them, and other circumstan- 
ces ; the author Moh-sajx, _ a native of Cashmir, and 
surnamed Faist, professing, (as we may suppose with 
truth) to have derived his information from manuscripts, 
which, however rare, might still probably be found in 
India ; although my inquiries after those named by him, 
particularly the Akhterktdn, (perhaps a treatise, as 

its title might announce, on the Sahian worship of stars,) 
proved unsuccessful among the booksellers of Shir&& 
and lsfakdiiC!X. 



f ®) Fraeterea, multa irregtilaria aliquando facta fukve a qiiibusdam Persariira 
Eegibus, qui ex pieiiitiulme potestatis, pro libitu sa?pe feceruiit et ieri josseruiit ea 
«« qiie non erant sancta ; qiiibus ortliodoxi sacerdotes non potuerunt resistere eave * 
impedlre/^ (HisLEelig. Yet Pers.Cap. h p. 27. ed* 1700). 

Sir William Jones first introduced the DahisMn to notice^ in his 

Discourse on the Persians ; February 1789 ; (A siatick Researches^ Vol. II). 

discovery of that work has cast, says he/^a gleam of light m the primeval 
** history and of the human race* of which I had Inng despaired, and which* 

couM hardl^^e dawnM from any other quarter/' This induced 
afewmonttoa^i^’||ta^^|hand transMe phis “New Asiaticls 
Itan.) that ^whes the Reli.. 

^ious teaets aad cetepoalei wwfe'has since been 
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It may likewise be admitted that certain passages of 
a few rare works besides the Dabistdn above mentioned,, 
seem to indicate, among the ancient Iranians, something 
like Sabeism, once so prevalent in Asia ; and even to 
imply the adoration of images. On another occasion I 
shall duly examine the manusciipts containing those pas- 
sages, which hitherto, no European antiquary appears to 
have noticed. But it will be found that they do not 
impeach the general orthodoxy of Persian Magism; and 
on any subject connected with religion,, the authority 
of Muselmdn writers must be strongly suspected ; for, 
except two or three, whose liberal opinions and extensive 
researches induce me to doubt their sincerity as disciples 
of Mohammed; they affect a contemptuous indifference, 
as if w’ilfully ignorant, concerning all modes of faith 
besides their own. Thus they frequently cgjnfound 
the respect paid to images, with the rites introduced by 
Zardehesht, oi'Zeratusht; although they might have 
learned from Firdausi, the Eastern Homer, that those 
forms of worship were absolutely incompatible; that 
whatever images (if any) exisfed in Persia at the time 



'priEtecl 'Ht'.€alcUttdEi;l, lie original Persian,.; Teignmoiith, 

I was mm graiified lo a the DaUsMn^ wlilcli lie had \mt» 

' Wiilmin many places, niaried'by 

the pen of that .great orientalist* vlt ap]pear$ih# in composing hh/Dahistan, Mohsah 
' xootiulted theDc^tfllr very: rate work/ of: 'which, according to;advertise-».; 

ruwals, lately clrcidHtf.c/'.' .a'« lagHsli .traosiation has been 
; trough the oiediuoi of’ FxEUZj^hat ingeaiogs' Parsi already v; 
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wlien Zardeiiesiit promulgated liis doctrines, reform- 
ing the old system of Fyrolatrij, were immediaLely de- 
stroyed; and even that active efforts were made by his 
zealous followers, to abolish the idols of Hindustan, and 
of other bordering countries(^^). 

It is not necessary in this place to offer any remarkb 
on the various philosophers Avho at different times bore 
the title of Zoroaster, Avhich, as our ingenious Stanley 
observed, “ seems" todrave been been attributed to such 
persons as were eminently learned'”(^®). One is described 
as a Chaldean or Assyrian; one a Bactrian; another 
a Pamphylian ; Armenian ; Proconnesian ; and one a 
Persian, or Perso-Mede. It is uncertain which of these 


This most particularly appears from the story of Isfendy ab, sou of Gusht- 
ASP, (or H^staspes as related by Firdausi, in Ms Shuhmmah* That warlike prince 
boasts of his early exertiops iu supportiug ZARDEHESiiT’s religiou, aud iu exiirpatiug 
the race ofimage-wdBMppers:— 

He declares that a Brafimn uo longer remaiaed in the idol-temples. 

This line might afford subject for some discussion, did we not know from preceding 
passages, that the Indian monarch had promised to renounce Idolatry in consec|uenee 
of ISFEii^DYAR's solicitation, aided by the menacing aspect of a powerful array. And 
the palmary sense attributed to Brahman by the Persian Lexicographer 

whose (the MS. Serfim katiea) has been so often quoted; is iutperesijf 
image-worshipper/' in a geneial signification. 


History of the Chaldaick Philosophy.''— Part, XVI* Cl. I« 
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should be regarded as tlie first; but few can dispute pri- 
ority with him who flourished six thousand years before 
Plato, according to Eudoxus(^®). The prophet, however, 
or legislator, whose name we find written in Persian books, 
Zardehusht, or Zaratusht, is manifestly that Zoroas- 
ter, whom the Greek historian Agathias calls Zoroados, or 
Zarades, and justly assigns to the age of king Hystaspes, 
preceding Christ by about five hundred years(®^). 

Persian Idolatri/ (I can scarcely prevail on myself to 
combine those words) shall be the subject of some 
remarks in another work. Perhaps Idolatry does not 
accurately express my meaning, which is restricted to the 
adoration of images, statues, or painted and sculptured 
forms of any sort; for I must here allow the respect 
paid to Fire by the T arsis; and am aw'are that our 
venerable Stillingfleet considered the worship of that 
element, or of the sun, as a “chief point of Idolatry"^ ; 

(^) Thus quoted by Pfiuy, (Nat, Hist Lib. xxx. €• 1), Sed iipus hJc fuerit, am 
» *<postea«t alias, poe satis coastat; Eudoxus qui inter sapientise seetas oiarissiraam 

atilissimamque earn inteliigi volait, Zoroastrem Jianc sexmiillbas annoraur ante Pk- 
^ tonis mortem fnisse prodidiV' 

(**) — owmM$Z( 0 p 6 tih$^TmZap&i^t^ A^th^Lib^Lp* W- Lug. Bat 1594* 

(®®) Stillingfleet speaking of the Chaldaeans and Persians, in his '^Origiiies Sacr®/^ 
(second edition, 4to.“ p. 44). says ** their agreement in the chief point of Idolatry;, 

^Ihe worship of the su% and consequently the wvpahm m Symbol of the Sun/ 

a 
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although a reiy ingenious and learned mythologist does 
not concur in this opinion(®'^). 

Whatever foreign heresies ma}’’ have subsequently infected 
the Persians ; it is allowed by Vossius, who most diligently 
investigated the subject of idolatry, that in early ages, 
Pire was to them but as a Sjunbol of God(‘^^) ; and such 
it is at present among their descendants, the Parsis and 
Gabrs, or rather as they denominate themselves, Behc/in., 
and Mazdiesndn. The first name, Behdin, compounded of 
bell “ good, excellent,"’ and din “ rcligion""(®^), signifies one who 
professes the true faith, or d'm-i-beh ; that worship established 
in Persia by Zardehusht or Zeratusht, after the reforma- 
tion of several abuses, which had corrupted the primitive 
magism(®®). That beh was an epithet almost peculiarly 


(^) ‘‘ That the Persians of most early time were no Idolaters, but worshipped 
** One God, the Creator of the world, under the symbol of Fire, is acknowledged by all 
their historians/' &c. (BlackwaH's ♦‘Letters concerning Mythology." Let. xix. p. B71). 

“ Ac primd q^uidem Ignem coluere ut Dei symbolum", (Voss. deldoLLib.JIL c 65)« 

f®) Behdin, Among themselves/' says Pietio della Valle, they are not 

styled Gmrs, which word properly signifies ** BifiieU, or Bteaihem f but they 
call each other in the Persian language Behdin, implying ‘‘ of the good faith/' 
Essi fra di loro non si chiamanoGawri, la qual parola propriamente vuo! dire infedeli o 
n Elliniei ; ma si ciiiamano In lingua Persiana Behdin^ che sigiiifica ♦* Di buoiia fede/' 
(Viaggl. Persia, leftera 3^ de' 18, di Decemb. 1617) The ceremonies of initiation 
lieeessairy J8eM»are described in AnquetiFsZendavesta/' (Tome ILp.bbX 554). 

In moiirti Ptmian, the name of that celebrated prophet or legisidior, whofi 
we generally style Zb*^^ter,ia variously written ZAE4T'«i;SHT,ZA|iA0uSET,ZARAn-^ 
HUSHT, Zaetesht^ mm fiad from the BwJ^n and other MSS. and 
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consecrated to the religion and disciples of Zardehusht, 
niiglil be proved by a multiplicity of quotations ; I shall 
here cxti'act the first passage in which it occurs, from 
the Shah-namah of Firdausi, who was intimately acquainted 
with the antiquities of his countiy, and lived at a period 
(in the tenth and early in the eleventh century), when 
Persia abounded with Behdins, whose religious opinions 
he not only well understood, but, as was suspected (and 
it seems to me with reason) secretly entertained. 

The passage to which I have alluded, is from that 
part of Firdausi’s poesn wdierein he describes the first 


as Dr. Hyde has explained in his Belig, Vet. Pers. cap. 24, p. 300, (Ox. 1700), 

where^it is given also in Zend characters, Zarutuditrisk^ which, however, he seems 

to have mistaken for PaMavi in imperis Apographls in lingua Pe/ifer/ scrip tis/' Sen* 
Anquelii has shown (Zendav. Tome I. p. 77. Plate V) how liis Zend copy of 
the Vendidad Sade, exhibits Zer^thos€hti\ which. In mine, (a perfect and beautiful 
manuscript), appears under the same form. But another volume entitled ** Kitah 
Shaiest n nah ShmeM/^ or the ** Book of Right and 

« Wrong,'' which I piocured from a BeMinjinv G&hr), at 57ilnfe, containing passages 
of ancient Persian, interspersed throughout the modern work; represents Zar&tM$ht^ 
thus fancifully writtefa in Zend characters, 

the penman having contrived, by an extraordinary prolongation, to cross the strokes 
that form R and TH. In an original Ambick fragment of Tabes's chronicle 
(preserved aniong^ the Cottonian MSS. British Mns^ Vitelh A. IV). we ind both 
a#d ZA^mtfsir ;%|il the oldest Persian transla- 
tions of that^worl, fh# few# ## while Fiboausi* 

ill every copy ^Ehis -Aat I lave seen, writes it ZABnBEnsHT^t::.,.^^ ; 

and many Irmims of my acquaintance pronounced it ZBBATtJSBT, or ZabatossTi, 
These circumstances *«re here remarked, since under some of the names ab#v^ 
laenioned, Zoroaster will often %pear in the course of my researches. ' 
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interview between Zardeiiusht and Gusutasp, in imitation 
of whose name the Greeks wTote Hystaspes. Havina: 
announced his divine mission, the prophet advises that 
monarch to accept the new religion, and, as if prompted 
by some sudden inspiration, or miraculous conviction of 
its truth, Gusutasp immediately complies. 

“ Learn, said Zardeiiusht, “the rites and doctrines 
“ of the religion of excellence. For without religion there 
“ cannot be any worth in a king. When the mighty (or 
“ excellent ) monarch heard him speak of the excellent religion, 
“ he accepted from him the excellent rites and doctrines!®''') 

I have here shotvn by Italick letters, how beh and its 
derivative behi ocur in the original passage ; an inscription 
which I discovered among the remains of Jemshid^s 
palace or throne, at Persepolis, represents beh thus 


{^) This passage is comprised in two or coupkts i — 

aaU ^ 

^ 3 3 sXXxJmJ 

In three copies of the Shahnamah out of fi e manuscripts now before me, the epithet 
iek follows skdih in the third line ; but the copies which ha’ve meh^ (great or mighty)^ 
are the oldest, and seem the most con-ect^ This word when accented with 
the vowel accent which gives it the sound of meh or mih equivalent in 

to huzurg^ great, powerful, as we learn from the MS. die- 

tionatjr,j Kuttea* It seems in this sense to form part of (sittf*) the namt 

of a persoiEs^^^^cribed gyfter some Persian accounts, as the first monarch of /r^% 
an^ of th^ ^^keatth/^ by Sir William Jones, who writes it, howefor, 
it being in ftlrnkm^ 
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in Pahlavi characters ; and on various medals now before 
me of the Sassanian kings, (those w*ho governed Persia from 
the year 229 to 632), we find beh, forming part of their 
Pahlavi legends, thus expressed and hj ; and preceding 
the royal name. I ventured once to trace this epithet 
still farther back ; and some silver coins obtained during 
my residence at Jsfah&ti and Tehran, have confirmed me 
in the opinion that it was adopted by monarchs of the 
Arsacidan or Parthian dynasty("®}.. 


The second appellation, assumed chiefly in their books, 
by the Indian and Persian disciples of Zardehusht, is 
Mazddiesndn, above mentioned, signifying “ those who 



This inscription, of twelve lines, and another, likewise in Pahlavi^ of eleven 
lines, seem to have escaped the notice of former travellers* The copies which I took 
have not yet enabled me to ascertain their whole purport ; but that they are of the 
Sassanian times cannot be doubted, since Shapuhu, Auhokmizbi, and Vakhaean^ 
(kings whom our historians call Sapor, Hormisdas, and Vararanes), are indisputably 
pientloned in those passages which I have already deciphered* A farther account 
and engravings of the two mscriptions, will be found in another part of this work*. 

^(^) /That celebrated ■orientalist M* de Sacy, already quoted, in this, work,; ;(p. ' 

^ was^ the^ first who deciphered any, mscripfion in the, Sassanian paMamj.,(See his 
,,>^*i«oires sur diverses' Antiquit6s,;de' la Perse/"' 4to.^ Paris, 170^); and : the„'alphabet, 
'Which, he so ingeniously ascertained, enabled 'me' to explain some legends 'that had' not:' 
lklien,un,der ',hislMptction,, (See Observations on medals and gem%: hearing inscrip-'' 
lions in ,tlie Pahlavi'O'r 'ancienl'Tersick character/^ '4to,^.X*oudi. ’ ,lh thi'S-work I 

\ ascribe'd.'lo ,diie,ofth'e published''' by ,PelIerin ; (in. 

the tidrd 's,upp|eni,jept';';td'.':fe'^,‘;^e^^^ ''i 13), on which^ the; 

epithet appears ''iy'fojrfeilheriM 'and others' of' the same class, (b'ut, silver)' in.iuf^:, 
';own eoliection, exhibit, lik€,Sassahiah,, medal, s, 'a hre altar on^ the reverse* , 'One of 
;:,tigravipgs suh|pined, will «hew their 'devi!eea.and':itiscriptiosis^ ■ 
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invoke Orimazd, or Oumuzd." Aitlioiigii some passages 
of the Zcnclavesta, in M. Anquctil’s translation, seem to 
describe Ormuzd as a subordinate power ; yet other parts 
of the same work unequivocally designate the Almighty 
by this name; for Oemuzd is declared to be the first 
of celestial spirits; the author of all good; the intelli- 
gence that never sleepeth ; the sovereign judge ; the 
being wdio made all things(^). He was the Oemasdes, or 
Oromazes of Greek writers, and, according to Plutarch, 
was esteemed by Zoroaster, and many others, as God ; 
the principle of good; the Deity who created Gods; and 
ornamented Heaven with starsf^). 


Zendavesta, Tome 1. Part H. p. 100, 403, 410. Tome IL p. 25, and maoy 
other places which the copious Table des malieres'' will sufficiently indicate. Dr. 
Hyde had before remarked that the Persians sometimes bestowed one of their many 
names for God, on those angels, thiough whom the divine commands 

were executed. Quia Deus, aliquid loquens ant faciens, Id facit per aiigelos qui 
^ Dei vice fangentes ipsius vocabulo honorantur ; ut et ssepe, (si non semper) fit in 
** Vet. Test, ubi angelus hand serael vocatur Dens, et ejus loco honoratur, ut tam 
** alibi qitani in casu Mauoae qui dicit se vidisse angel um et tamen metuit se moriturum 
^^qura. vlderal Deum."' See ‘“"Hist. Relig. Vet. Fers. cap. ix. p. 180. (edit. 170d). 
See also cap. ii.*.p. 64. and cap. xv. p. 195). The learned author notices, (in cap. 
3LX. p. 260,) that Oemuj!!), or Hoemuzb, and Hoemoz, one of., 
the names given to God, is used likewise to express the first day of the month, and the 
Angel who presides over the occurrences of it by God's command, Ife might have 
added Hoemuzo and Hoejauz es I find the name written in books 

0f the modern Parsis or Guhrs* ^ 

I 

* ol hi rSr fiep ap,d^ova m'kovmp--^ai o /lev BmvS 

T&v ovpaW Csid, et Osir* Vide Pint. Opera, Tom. 11^ jp. 369# 

(Edit. Xyland^lWi^oC 1620). * AgaHias writes the name and^ 

Vide (iidii Bon, Vuleaui Lugef, Bat* 

M 
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Mozclkm appears, as expressing “ a worshipper of 
Ormuzd/’ in many Pahlavi inscriptions(®®), and on examin- 
ing my* copy of the Vendidad Sade, (a TLend manuscript 
before mentioned), I find that the oblique cases, and 
the pluralare formed !jy adding certain letters to Mazdeiesn (^^) ; 
although the nominative singular is Mazdeiesnu, which An- 
quetil, in his translation of that Mmrk, writes Mazdeiesnani^*). 


(‘'*) M. de Sacy has delineated various Pahlavi forms of the word MazHeBn, as 
found on monuments in Persia, and traced by ditferent travellers ; also on medals of* 
Sassanian kings, preserved in the royal cabinet at Paris, (See his Mem. sur div. 
Antiq.'* tVc. pL I. TIL Till. IX.) The inscription which I copied at Fersepolis, (See 
note 2B.) exhibits Blazdimi thus in Pahlavi characters, ] bM ^ 


(®®) Divested of the occasional terminations sk &c. Mazckiesn is thus written 

in the Kitab SMkst mentioned above (note 20) ; but 

manuscript do not equal cither in size, beauty or 
distincloess those of Anquetifs engraved specimen, nor of my Fendidad SadL 



the Zmd characters of this 


(®‘^) Zeodavesta, Tome 1. 2. part. p. 123. ‘‘ Je suis Mazdeiesnan/’ drc. ‘^LeMazdci- 
csnan (disciple) de Zoroastre/' &c. p. 177. and other passages. Tet explaining the 
original Zend in corresponding letters of our alphabet, he writes MazMmm. (iiee p. 
77.) according to the Indian pronunciation, while a Persian would accent the last 
syllable as if spelt ma or ^ Kirnian Om.*' See the plate of Lettres Perses 

»*ancle»nes et modemes f Zendav. Tome II. p. 424.) I have found Mmiiesn^ thus 
written in modern Persian characters at the end of many books transcribed 

by Pamin at Surat and Bombay ; wherein it is requested that all who read, should pray 
for the writer. A copy of the Ardai^mruf^namah (iWU closes with 

the penman's recommendation of his work, which lie styles a very good and desirable 
^nreaiise on the Itstitut^s bftWe eMeMM telig^oi bfMuAsnSns (or worshippers of 
«^OEMTcrzi>)and on that which is right and wrong, according to thefaiihof Zabtuset, 
(descended fromflBrENTEMAN/^ 

J jd jdi\ J 
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Such are the two denominations chiefly aflccted bj 
the modern Gahrs and Fanis, disciples of the dhi-i-bch 
or “excellent faith,” as Firdausi emphatically and peculi- 
arly designates the worship introduced by Zardehusht; 
whose first appearance is noticed in the Shah-namah about 
the middle, or after a series of sixty thousand lines, 
during which the poet does not once apply that flatter- 
ing title to the national religion of Persia, Yet those 
pious kings and heroes, whom he celebrates as flourish- 
ing there before the promulgation of Zardehusht s doc- 
trines, are styled or “pure in faith,” imAKhuda-perest, 
Ayzed or Ized-perest, and Yezddnr-perest ; all three denomina- 
tions signifying “ worshippers of God the same Supreme 
Being; “Jehovah, Jove, or Lord !” 

Thus Minuchehr, a mighty king, whose reign, from 
the most moderate calculation, appears anterior to Zar- 
dehusht's mission by more than two hundred years, (and 
before the commencement of our era above seven hundred), 
when dying in extreme old age, instructs his son Nauder ; 
“ thou must never be of any other than the pdk-din sect, * 
*‘or “pure in faith(®®),” and “watch that thou turn not 
“aside from the religion of God”(®®). 
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Subsequent to these lines by, at least, twenty thousand dis- 
ticlis, another part of Firdausi'’s work represents Gush- 
TASPascendingthe Persian throne, while he was yet 
according to the old Magian rites, or before the coining of 
Zardehusht ; and expressing his piety towards God, whom 
he mentions under three names as perfectly synonymous'. 
“ I am,’’ exclaims he, “ a sovereign, the worshipper 
“of Yezdan; on me the holy Ayzed hath bestow'ed 
“ this imperial crown ; he gave it to me, that I may drive 
“ away the wolf far from the flock of sheep. When the 
“ ceremonies necessary on the assmnptionof royalty shall have 
“ been duly performed, I’ll bring over all the wicked to the 
“ religion of (Kiioda) God. And he accordingly dispensed 
“justice in such a manner that from its influence the w'olf 
“ and the sheep drank together at the same stream (^®). 

And that the unity of God was from the earliest time 
an established point of belief among those who professed 

(^) It does not appear that the term p£k-iin was wholly disused after Zoroaster% 
reformation of the ancient Magism* It is, on two or three occasions, applied hj 
'"Fikbausi in a literal sense, to^persons who professed the new religion, which prohahly 
eatised hut some slight alterations in the external forms of worshipping Crod tindei: 
the Iong*estabHshed Symbol of Fire. 

jiJmi (^) 
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the ‘‘ pare faith/" or religion of the ancient heroes,” 
(always put opposition ivith polytheism and idolatry,) 
we learn from various passages of Firdausi’s work(®’). 

Yet from the time of Hushang, second monarch of 
the most ancient dynasty, when sparks were first produced 
by the accidental collision of hard rocks and esteemed 
a miraculous revelation of fire ; all those illustrious 
personages so “pure in faith,” are, whilst worshipping 
one Supreme God, represented as contemplating a sacred 


in this the Supreme Being is frequently addressed as DM-g&r tjek EhmM, 
Dud dek yek iKkudui ^ expressions signify- 

ing ^Ulioii just and only God Fibdausi, in the history of king Nushi by an, re- 
presenting two persons of the most opposite descriptions, contrasts them as being 

uib Jd j 

one an idolater ^ the other din* My authority for the PahlmzEhh, ** Beligion 
of teroes/^is a line found in many copies of the Skulimmah^ but not in all* Three,* 
howeTer,pf the fiyenow on my table, thus present it in the letter which Aejasf wrote 
whilst indignant on, hearing that Gushtasf had become a; convert to the new form 
of worship. ** ThoU' hast , corrupted or abolished ,the heroick faith, "the religion of 
ancient warriors/^ 

Aejasf’^'S letterin thirty nine couplets, extractedfroni'the’S'A«A^iMai^, has been pub- 
lished at Calcutta, with an English translation, by the ingehious Colonel Kirkpatrick, 
(New Asiatick Miscellany , 1*780, p* 50),- and it gives ihisj^assage';' but I' find' in many' 
parts a considerablediffereiice existing between the'printM: epistle and my' manuscript 
eopiesrone of which exceeds it in length by nixteen 'lines, .containing some^ aiiu- 
iions to the ahclent sovereigns, Jemshid 'and-"Z 0 H:AK)and their lapses from the trhe, ^ 
faith., Indeed the manuscripts differ, one- fifom. 'another not only/in this but? 'in every; 
part of the SMkmmh, and exhibit' - such ;a- yari#y, of readm^^^ as' would weary the 
most'.patieniiand persevering drudge who should undertake to collate several copies 
mf a workj^ comprwgiaare than one hundred andt twenty thousand linei^f ” 
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flame, the symbol of divine This is siafScieiiu3r 

demonstrated by Firdausi in many passages of his 
great work: but particularly those memorable lines -which 
some readers may be gratified on seeing printed (for the 
first time, I believe) in Persian characters (^^). To offer my 
own translation of them would be presumptuous, since 
Sir William Jones has already thus quoted them in 

So well has Dean Prideaux expressed the Magian opinions on this subject, that I 
shall not apologize for citing his words. Having observed that “ they, abominating all 
images, worshipped God only by Fire he mentions their belief that Light was 
the truest Symbol of the Good God ; and therefore they always worshipped him 
before Fire, as being the cause of Light, and especially before tbe sun, as being in 
“ their opinion the perfectest Fire, and causing the perfectest Light. And for this 
reason in all their temples they had Fire continually burning on altars, erected in 
them for that purpose ; and before these sacred hres they offered up ail their publick 
** devotions, as likewise they did all their private devotions before their private fires 
in their own houses. Thus did they pay the highest honour to Light as being in their 
‘‘ opinion the truest representative of the Good God, but always hated darkness as 
being what they thought the truest representative of the Evil God, whom they ever 
had in the utmost detestation as we now have the Devil.'* (Connection of the Old 
and New Testament.) Part. L books VoLl- p*255S. (Eleventh edit. 1749). This and 
other passages of Prideaux's work, favourable to the Persians, have produced a sneer 
from the dogmatical Warburton, (Div. Legat. Book IV, Sect. I), who, admitting an earl j 
Baetrian, Zoroaster,, regards the :Story of one' contemporary 'with Daiihs, 'Hystaspis, ' as 
a Pemim which he threatens , to exaniine - pn\ some future occasion, ^ ^ But how- 
** ever' learned' and ingemous, ho'did not possess' over •' Dean Prideaux any ' advantage 
respecting /Oriental literature ;'.and^exposeiMmself to anim'adversioii,in more/places 
than that^ wherein he/'iiiterprets alle'gorically, ’ the Ekesce^trof, Mmmj a"' celebrafeii 
portion of his work, which' Gibbon' has refuted in a masterly piecje'; of'^eritteisin.-^See 
** Observations on the Sixth Book of the dElneid^', 
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English. Think not that they (Cai-Kiiusrau or Cyrus, 
and his maternal grandfather, who had prostrated them- 
selves before the blazing altar) were adorers of fire; 

for that element was only an exalted object, on the 
‘‘lustre of which they fixed their eyes; they humbled 
“ themselves a whole iveek before God; and if thy mi- 
‘ derstanding be ever so little exerted, thou must acknowledge 
“ thy dependence on the Being supremely pm’e(^®).'’' 

That this was an act of true devotion and properly 
directed, the historian Tabri, although Mohammedan, 
allows in a passage, which likewise indicates the place 
where it was performed. Cai-Khusbau, says he, having 
unsuccessfully pursued Afrasiab, the murderer of his 
father, through many regions, at length “ returned to Trdn^ 

and there firmly established the imperial authority ; then 
“ turned his face (or proceeded) towards the fire-temple of 
“ Aderhmjdn foTih& purpose of praying to almighty God(^^).’* 


We learn from Firdausi that this transaction occur- 
red in the fire-temple c 2 l\ediAzer~Gmhasp\^% which, according 



. Sir William Joneses Discourse on 'the Persians. — ^Asiat. Researches* VoL IL 


j«il TotMssanctuai^, aftcralaps«oftencenttiri»,wollitrPfersk^ 

prince jaamed anger^f 
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to lines immediately following liis verses above quoted, was 
situate in Aser-abadegdn, or Media ; and, as the best 
manuscript dictionaries inform us, at Tahrizi^^). 

It appears also from one of these works, that a fire-temple 
named Azer Berzin was founded by Cai-Khusrau in Fars, 
or Pars (the province of Persia proper(^®) ; and Mohsan 


**and Farviz had arrived in Azerbaijan^ and entered the Azergehsheh^ and there 
^'employed himself in devotion/' MS, Tarikli TahrL (Hist, of king Hormuz). So 
the name appears in the oldest of my copies: but two have Azergusliasb^ 

-with i) after the Arabick manner. But the Farhang Jekangiri assigns the name 
of Azer Giishasp also to a Fire-Temple, erected at Balkh by Gushtasp, wherein he 
concealed his treasures : and, it is added, that the Temple was demolished and the 
treasures carried away by Sekanbeb, (or Alexander). This circumstance, as 
related by Nizami, a celebrated Persian poet of the twelfth century, I shall have 
occasion to notice in a future account of Eastern traditions respecting the Macedon« 
ian conquerdr. 

(^*') The royal chiefs and nobles remained one month in Azerabadeg&n , — 

Such are the words ^of Fiebausi. We read in the manuscript Dictionary entitled 
Berhan MMtea, thni ** Azerahadg&n signifies the city of , TirJnX ■ likewise, , the , 
“lire"temple,,of T«fW^,for as this/City abounded with Fixe-temples it lias been thence ^ 
Azerubaigm^*^J' y _ 

^ J 

Sec also the (m^.42erJsi^),^ w Azeraia^egSn, accord-: 

jng ;t0;the;/Afa:bip,;:m'Odc;;of#r!^hg j 

The words syBonymous, and signify 
— Bee B^eir km '' 

Farhm^Berhin Kutteam Azer 
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Fan I ascribes to that mighty sovereign, a fire-temple at 
Anlebil ; and to his predecessor Feridun, one at 
Another writer, Shake istani, enumerates various fire- 
temples in Sejestdn, in Fars, between Fars and Ffahan, 
in Kdmes, and different places : “these houses,” says he 
“were prior to Zeradusht 

Of all ante-Zoroastrian fire-temples, the principal seems 
to have been that constructed at Balkh, and from its beauty 
entitled Nau~behdr, or “lovely as the dawn of spring”(^^). With 

(*’) See the** DaUstm/* or ** School of Manners,*' in the New A siatick Miscellany, 
p, 185* (Calcutta, 1709), 

^ j See the whole Arabick passage quoted 
from SnAHRiSTANfjS work, in Hyde's Hist. Relig, Vet. Pers. p, 1I>S. cap. vii) 
Oxon. 1700). I find that the most common Persian names for a Fire-temple are 
Atish-gah^ lP^\ or ‘‘place of the Tiref Atish-Khmeh Aj\^yL*A and Atisk* 
Kad 0 h or. Fire , 'house. ; ^'This the Arabians,express:by 

equivalent in signification j and on account of its Temple they mr' style 

Jerusalem, ■Beit al melcedes “the' 'Holy House/' The Hebrews 

theinsekes most frequently use toe same w^ord ( Beit ) in describing “the house which 
King Solomon built for the Lord/' (L Kings, c. Vi. v.2.) 

mlT'V mbw nn^^m mn 

and which comprehended the JFiaiAei (wos templum,) mentioned in verse 17 ; 

for however sometimes confounded with Beit the whole house, — (otfcos, 
domus) this Hutkel was but a part of Solomon's Temple r yet classed among Persian 
w^ords in' the MS. Serkm Kdttea, we find that Ea%kel„ signifies an" Idobtemple ^also. 
•any spacious and lofty edifice. 

(*®)So we are authorized to translate JVaieJeJi^r, as Compounded nioat obviously*; 
of Nau (y) » new/', and Be7A{J^) the “spring season." Dr. Hyde, accordingly, la 

some remarks on the Bwkmg Jfehangifit mentions this Temple, “ quofi propter • 

vernantem ornatum ;?ocabiate iX^.S\rNdn*MM^i w/'(Hist* lei# 
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wliat veneration it was regarded, at least during the life of 
him who succeeded the illustrious Cyrus, appears in some 
lines which I shall here extract from the Shahndmeh . — “When 
“Lohrasp had resigned the imperial dignity to his son 
“ Gushtasp, he descended from the throne ; and having 
“ bound up his garments, secluded himself at Balkli, in the 
“ Nau-behdr, which was respecte*d bj the fire-worshippers of 
“ that time, as Mecca is now bj the Arabians. Into this 
“ house (or temple) entered the venerable man, a yezddn- 

Vet Pers, cap. xxni. p. S03 — See also, cap, iii. p. 104. ed. 1700,) Yet from 
passages in that Farhan^^ or dictionary, and in the Berhan Kattea^ it seems to me 
doubtful whether Nau-behar was a title peculiarly bestowed on any edifice, and I 
shall take another opportunity of showing from many excellent manuscripts, that 
like the simple w^ord BaMr, it signified a structure dedicated to the worship of fire ; 

Atesh-Kadehf) or of idols, But-hMneh^) by which we may 

understand images ; and that it was used in a general sense, to describe various 
temples, as the Nmibehar4-mah or temple of the Moon, Nmhehar4^Tir 

the temple of Mercury; Nmbehar i-NaMd the temple of Venus; 

and so of the otlier planets, I think it probable that Bihar, Behar or Vthm\ 
with a meaning the same or almost equivalent, is as, old as the first of those 
structures that it designates.. Eeland,. in his. ** Dissertatio de Linguis lnsnlarum 
Orientaliimf^(Diss. Misc. part. iii. p. kxxv. Traj. ad:'Rh€n,1708)expIainsi,he;Cey- 

Beiprimarii Budioe,^* m the authority; of old' 
.European .travellers'. .'From more , 'recent 'we learn that in Ceylon it is usel'"f 
\%tViMfi) not only to express' a tempie,'but .also a^ college or habitation orpriests* 

' See among .other writers Mahony and Joinville.. As. Res,. VoL VM. .p.;S(9'4nd.^^S, '(o.ct. 
ed.), ' Andngemous ‘Orientalist, 'Mr. 'Chambers, ,(As>'Res.Vol. Lp.'i63),;.inform's' us» 
.th^it,^*t!ie.wordT*Adf, or as thematives' of Bengal would SMmcrit^^ 

and that according 'to..the historian''' ,FKEiSHW,m,va^eertaia province of India was 
„ denominated BtMr^ as having formerly abounded with Brmim^ who rendered it 
0m great Mter&rgt (and we may perhaps add religim) seminary. 
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‘^perest, or one who adored God"(^”). And here, adds Fir- 
dausi, “he employed thirty years before the Lord, iia 
“ performing religious duties(*^)." 

The house (hhaneh ) mentioned in this passage, reminds 
me of an edifice so designated by Socrates, the ecclesias- 
lical historian, who relates that the Persian monarch was 
accustomed to adore fire constantly burning in a par- 
ticular house{^"). ilnd another Greek writer, Agathias, 
having noticed the magian’s veneration of fire, describes 
those sacred homes, in which they cherished a perpetual 
flame, as being small, and situate at some distance from 








in the fourth line some copies of the Skahnamah have YezMn permtin (worshippers 
of God,) for Atesh-peresfan, Fii*e-worshippers ; and in the seventh line they substi- 
tute Atesfi-petsst for Yezdm-perest, I have adopted the text of my oldest and best 
Manuscripts, The first six lines are quoted in the Farhmg Jehangiri, and those 
verses of FiebAusi prove, according to this excellent Dictionary, (in NmbeharJ^^^)i 
that a Fire-temple is signified ; j} jkA * 

for NmMmr is said to hav<^ been also the name of anjdol-iemple. 


if) 1lc4%i Se 0 Pm&iKem er nv\ to miopmp JJpp Sooc# 

Hist* PI Jtil c* 8., 
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any publick thoroughfare; for so, perhaps, should be inter- 
preted his expression(^}. 

To reconcile this with the account given by Strabo, ive 
may suppose the altar erected under a building of inconsider- 
able dimensions, (and, if not wholly roofed, yet capable of 
slieltering the fire which at all times glowed within its walls) 
in the midst of an ample space, so enclosed that the consecra- 
ted ground was separated from the profane. I have below 
quoted this geographer's words, informing us, that the Persian 
Fp'atheion was a vast fence, or rather an enclosed place, in the 
centre of which stood the altar, and that the Magian priests 
accumulated on this much ashes, and preserved fire unextin- 
guished(®^). Zonar as having noticed the irruption of Hera- 
CEius, who penetrated far into Persia ; informs us that he 
destroyed various cities and sacred enclosures, in which fire 
was worshipped by the inhabitants(^®). 

Se IIvp avrois riixmp Tt urcti hoKet mt aymraror^ ‘Km roivvv 

mpo i& re mt £t<r|3^'crroj' oi fi&yoi fvXiiTTovn* AgJath./'tiist* Lib« IL 

' {^\ EcTTtSfi cacIIvpaS'Era cri^Kot rivts a|toXoyot* tv h^ rovrois 
’ ti <rwoi 0 $,' mi^vp'm^esrroy ^vXarrovaiv oi fiayou (Sttkh libf aiy. ,pv 157 !)» 

, ^ Ku^riph , um 

^ '• ' (Zwar, Anaalf 
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Besides tlic terms employed in these passages to express 
fire-temples, the Greek writers have used others(^‘^) ; but it 
will be sufficient to observe here, that those Avdiich impl\' a 
spacious and enclosed piece of consecrated ground, seem 
peculiarly applicable; the propriety of such a description 
being confirmed by various Oriental manuscripts ; and there 
is reason to believe, that even groves and gardens were 
sometimes comprehended within the sacred space. 

That fire-temples were multiplied to a considerable de- 
gree, almost immediately after the changes eliected by Zae- 
DBHiJSHT in the national form of worship, appears from 
various authorities. The new edifices dedicated to religion (at 
least the principal) were sumptuously decorated and richly 
endowed, not only by Gushtasp and succeeding monarchs, 
but by private individuals eminent for piety ; and some 
thought it not sufficient to raise a single altar on which the 



IJvpsLoy^ Naos, &c. Concerning the word which occurs in Strabo's account 
of the Persian ternples'j! a learned critick in Greek liteiTiture and antiquities, Moos. 
Gail, has declared his opinion that it sometimes appears to be ^‘sjnonyme Huron 
enceinte mcree. D oti je conclurois, centre plnsieurs savans, qiie mmos iie 
pas tonjours exclusivement, sanctnah*e d'lni' temple'^; and after further 
xeniarks, he. adds *^ainsi €rois,':!sigmfiera 'eri' ^general, nmr de separation 

';*Gbalustrade, et le Hen Ini- ineme ou Ton expospit les objets du ciille**.— (Recherches 
^ ' Histpriepes, 'Tonn L p.lS)7, Paris, 1814). See also in' this work some observa* 
-tioiis' on the woiir rsfievos often synonymous mthMeron^ bnt'Gail is not willing; to 
.suppose that it signified a sacred gro^vci*'' notwithstanding very Iiigh:aiitli.ority:';tqr^ 
Batcher (iii^ his translation of Herodotus, Tome 'IT* .jp.. 887) says, ^‘Le est 

/'f proprement mmpkce^de-ierretcmacrei/a m Dku, ;;Q;uelquefois ce terme:ae.. preiid 
dans'' un^ '$ens pins etendh;;pp'nf temple; et quriqhefois'ih.'.s%hiie;'«^^^^ im 
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sacred flame might blaze in honour of God, Prince Isfen- 
DiAR who long pursued, then combated, and at length slew 
Arjasp, the inveterate enemy of his house and faith, had 
previously made a solemn vow, that, if victorious, he would 
erect throughout the world, an hundred new fire-temples(®^). 

Thus, many centuries after, Ardeshir (the Artaxares 
or Artaxerxes of Greek and Latin historians; a warlike 
chief who claimed descent fromPrince Isfe nd iar ; and, about 
the 3’'ear 229 of our era, founded the Sassanidan or Sassa- 
nian dynasty); made a vow to God, “that in every 
“ place where he should prove victorious over his enemies, 
“ he would build a City and Pire-temple, for the honour 
“and exaltation of his religion.”(^®) This anecdote is pre- 



(”) His words, according to Firdausi’s Shah-namaJi, %verc ^ y a A mJI Aa 
and, as if taught by the beneficent spirit of Zaedehusht’s doctrines, that useful 

works would please hioi %vho bestows victory, be furl tier vows to construct in the desert 
a luuKlred places of repose for wearied travellers; to sink a Iiuodred tliousaiicl wells 
that might yield them w^ater; and about each w^eli to plant numerous trees imder 
whieh’ they might find a shade: 

|%»^ 

The importance, of such" worliS;' will; be duly estiiiiated’i>y,,t}iose,^':Wlio,^ in" 'an easterii 
de^ert,dHite panted' w,ith,j)eat and thirst.' •■■I, shall not, stop to''’“iiotiGe some various ' 
feadmg,9,' 'in llie-last-quoted Persian line, which; Is^he'jreptin^ two best copies 

o'f liw passage, p;ige d'S. 

", lijKm ‘JjA- 3 fj^j j 
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served bj Ebn Haukal; not in that defective manuscript, 
of which several years ago I published an English transla- 
tion; but in a very ancient and beautiful copy which has 
been latel}" added to niy collection ; and for the sake of dis- 
tinction, shall be henceforward quoted as the Sier at helddn ; 
a title inscribed on it, though not, perhaps, with propriety^ ‘0. 

If A R DESHIR, as there is reason to believe, conscien- 
tiously fulfilled his vow; the number of Fire-temples must 
have been considerably augmented throughout all Persia 
early ill the third centurj’'; for he not only conquered and 
slew Ardavan (Artabanus) last Monarch of the Arsacidan 
or Parthian family; but after various battles, extirpated 
a multitude of petty princes, who seem to have governed 
with almost regal power and independence, in every great 
city and district of the empire(®°). 



Seie the S'&r al helMn more particularly described in the account of Eastern 
Manuscripts prefixed to tiiis Volume. 


(®®) Of the Persian records few parts are more obscure and perplexed than 
those relating' to a numerous race , of Monarc hs who reigned from the time 
iof .Alexander until Akbeshir ascended the throne, a ''period ot more 'than, five 
hundred and fifty years. By Tabri,. afid,- the 'succeeding writers, " Fa ainAE'EAH 
Cazvini, 'Bekaketi,, Mirkhono,' Ms son KnoNBEMi%' aiM manyvOthers^^they 
.are 'styled MoMk al #2i*oflf?|r^/'**''Kings:of;th€', 'Tribes' or '' Nations/^;' 

'I>es.igningto'" illustrate’ their history,! o'nce collected Aiiany 'anecdotes front '.Mann-/' 
scripts wbkbfew'Enropeans"'ha?e had an .opportunity pf'coiisniting; but an Antiquary ii', 
^',€speciallyif any Orientalist, too often indulges in planning literary works so 
and ext an give, that, to th execution of them human life would not be 
"'&ongh prolonged 
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But the annals of Ardesiiir’s descendants, the Sassanians, 
most frequently notice those consecrated buildings which 
served as places of refuge to the persecuted ; thus Azei' 
Gmhasp, wherein Khusrau Parvie concealed himself as 
before mentioned (p. 124). They were also tranquil retreats 
for the devout in old age, as might be proved from several 
manuscripts ; one anecdote must here suffice, related by 
Ta B R I in his history of that king who began to reign about the 
year 351, and whose proper Pahlavi name V'arahran, 
the Greeks altered into Vararanes, Varanes or Bara- 
RANEs, and the modern Persians into Bahram. Havins: 
recounted many circumstances of his life, the historian thus 
proceeds ; “and Mihr Narsi (chief Vazir or minister) re- 
“ quested from Bahram permission that he might resign 
“his office, Saying, many years have passed over me and 
“ I am become old ; now therefore let me retire to a life of 
“ devotion, and prepare myself for another state in the 
“world to come. And he established his sons in the 
“ service of B ah r am, and this king granted him the permis- 
“sioh that he solicited, and he went back to his own 
‘“country (or city) ; and the name of that district was 
ArdesMr Khureh ; and there he resided, employing 
“ liimself in religious worship ; and he bmlt four vill^^ 
“'andrih'/'each. .of\;thesd:yilh^8'-"he/pre '"Kre-Temple, „ 
one for hinlselP^^^a^^ for his three sons ; and 

‘‘ in each village he made a garden of considerable sige, 
‘‘and planted in each garden two thousand young cyprels 
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“trees, and one thousand roots of olive-trees, and one 
“thousand of palm or date-trees; and he annexed these 
“ gardens to the Fire-Temples as a religious endowmentf 


In the same district of Ardeshir Khureh (at Ji'ir or Gdr, the 
city now called Firuzahdd,) a magnificent tem[)le had been 
constructed in the third century, by Ardeshir, or Artax- 
erxes, above celebrated, who founded the Sassanian dynastj’', 
and restored to its original splendour that Fh'e-worship, which, 
though it continued the national religion, had languished 
during the obscure or turbulent reigns of several Arsacidan 
kings ; and considerable remains of this edifice were visible 
within a few years 


Ardeshir and the princes who succeeded him, appear, 
like their early predecessors, to have delighted in lavishing 



jM J \j^ lUi;) jlw AS' Ci— jf* j; (®^)- 

J (*W \j uW 3 

J 3J\m [) ^ 3h c/d 

ji J U ^, Ur>s^o j]}^ 3 i^jk) ir* jjjSb 

' uiij jJ 

, "Siieli is 'the text' according to my oldest and best copy of Tabbi's manuscript 
clirouiele ; one, howe’^^er, reiiuces the number of cjpress» trees to a thousand. 


. -They examined in the summer of ISils by Major D*Arcy^ who w^ntfratu 
Sfiirh to' ^while Mr. Gordoh^ M^or Stone, End I were by the 

Ainbaasador into ^ 
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on Fire-Temples, and the priests, Maiihads, Hirhads, and 
others who officiated, not only money but jewels, and 
various kinds of treasures to great amount. In some 
lines of the Shali-namah which I have taken without 
particular selection from many similar passages, we read that 
Khusrau (Chosroes) surnamed Nushirvan, proceeded 
tow'ards the Temple, and “ solemnly advancing, offered 
“ up his prayers before the Fire, and recited the praises 
“ of him who had created the world. Every precious article 
“ of gold, and the jewels which he had brought in great 
“abundance, he delivered to the Treasurer of the Fire; 
“ then distributed gold and silver (coin) among the Maubads 
“or priests; bestowed on them robes and jewels, and 
“ thus they were enriched by his bounty ; they then 
“ with prayers, approached the sacred flame""!®^). 

But those Sassanian kings more especially devoted the 
treasures obtained from a vanquished foe, as tokens of 
gratitude to that Being from whom all victory proceeds. 
Thus BaHra.m, a valiant sovereign before mentioned (page 
’133) having taken prisoner the Emperor, or Khacdn of Chin, 
“arrived,” says our Poetical Flistorian 

ijM: ■ ■ : ■ " : - •i/l ^ A jjUA ; 

'AAA' ' 
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‘‘(or Media) ; himself, his nobles and illustrious 
“warriors ; they performed their devotions before the 
or sacred fire, while all the priests respectfully 
“held their hands to their heads. Bah ram then gave 
“presents to those who officiated; set out from the Eire 
“ Temple ; and proceeded to Istakhr, a city in which 
“ consisted the pride and glory of the kings of kin gs”(^*). 
And here, as Firdausi informs us in some lines, which 
it is not necessary to quote on this occasion, the monarch 
“ commanded that his attendants, men of the pure faith, 
“should bring before him the crown wdiich had been worn 
“ by his imperial captive ; and he caused the jewels with 
“ which it was studded, to be taken out, and, with the gold, 
“ fixed as ornaments on the walls of the Fire-Temple’X*^'^)* 


From the passage immediately preceding, it would 
appear that this circumstance occurred at Fersepolis ; 
but Tabei's account of the same transaction fixes the 


\ ^ 'MS.' ^Shahmmmh* . 

fcJU JkM d 


^ '‘;jj 'JjjfiiXiJ I .4<5^ ■ 
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scene unequivocally: “And B.iHRAM “says the lustorian/" 
“ returned to his own kingdom, and sat on the royal throne; 
“ and the spoils that he had taken from the Khacans 
“ army, and all his riches that had been found, the rubies, 
“ pearls and every thing else ; were by Bah ram's command 
“transported to the Fire-Temple of Azerbaijatst, and 
“there hung, up; for of all Fire-Temples he respected 
“ that the inost”(®®). 

The answer given by Ardeshiii to an epistle filled with 
threats from Ardavan, theAitabanus of our writers, (See p. 
132) is I'eeorded by Tabri in this manner. “ And Ardeshir 
“ read the letter and replied; God hath granted to me 
“ this royal crown and throne; he indulges me with victory 
“over kings; and I entertain the hope that he will also 
“ enable me to conquer thee, that I may take thy head, 
“and expend thy treasures on the Fi re-Temples 

J J t — j iV«l jlj OjA- j 

MS.^ Tarihh Tabri. One copy, but not the oMest, of four, thus briefly states that, 
hj lifc. ■ iijj AwU L— ^ j 

“ He expended on the Fire-texaples dl the plunder obtained from 

the 2«irA' of 'Tartar army”.-' 

y ^ old j itwlj 3 ^ ^ 

AIIA jjluiy y j ^ A&dyis ji' y ^ j olo . 

.MS. T«rii:ATa6ri. ' ** ' 

. T *• ■ ' '/ 
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One of these he soon after furnished with incontestable 
proofs of victory; for having slain the petty princes nho 
opposed him and “ multitudes of people at Marv ; he 
‘‘sent their heads to Fan that they might be fixed on 
“stakes over the gate of the Fire-Temple at Istakhr, ov 
“ Persepolis(^®).” 

That the sacred edifices of Persia were open to women, 
w^e learn from Eastern authors, who might, perhaps, be 
useful in illustrating some passages of Greek and Pioman 
historians, concerning As pasia or Milto, the beauteous 
favourite of Artaxerxes Mnemoh ; and her appointment 
as Priestess of the Sun ; or of Diana Aneitis ; or of 
Venus Anaheid But this chapter, in itself a digression, 

must not be unreasonably extended ; I shall resume the 
subject in my account of Persepolis ; where, as manu- 
script chronicles inform us, the celebrated queen Humai 
devoted her last years to religious seclusion, having 
placed on the royal throne her son Darab, father of 
Dara, the unfortunate Darius of our writers ; but other 
accounts relate that she closed her life in the fire-temple* 
of Azerbijan{^y. 

''' J5. 

t**® MS. T<rifcA MfyeJtak Khatii, 
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A second illustrious queen appears, thougli not as a volun- 
tary inmate, in one of those consecrated buildings. Tabri’s 
words are these ; “ And Khatun-e-buzurg, the gi^eat lady^ 
‘‘ or principal wife of the Turkish or Scythian monarch, had 
“ fallen a captixe into the hands of Bahram ; and he sent 
‘‘ her that she might attend as a menial sen^^ant in the 
“ fire-temple of AzerbmjanX^°). It will be sufficient to notice 
here one other female w'hom we find in the Azer-gushasp, that 
fire-temple before mentioned, (p.l24) a willing convert from 
idolatry. This young disciple of the Din-i-heh or “ excellent 
‘ ‘ religion " was S e p i n u n , whom Bahram selected among the 
loveliest princesses of India. Having led her before the 
sacred fire, he instructed his blooming bride, says Firdausi, 
in the doctrines and ceremonies of Zardehusht’s faith(’^^}. 
It would perhaps, be rash to affirm, however possible the 
circumstance, that this Sepinud is the queen represented on 
medals of Bahram: the obverse exhibiting her profile close 
to that king’s head, whilst on the reverse we behold her stand- 

' ItATOuid'be contrary to the institutions .-of "mconpisteut with the ^ 

chaste practice of his'dlsciples* tO;iuppose:ihat the ferp,ale alto of a Fire-temple 
' were subservient to the p&asure^:;df lt^i'prto%|ikieihoa servants or slaves, 

of the' Gods/' those singing :a'ud;'dato*i‘g axe consecrated to the 

worship of, Idols, while’lhey' adnwnist#fo4he, Voluptuo, us’ gratifications of the Brah-,,.' 
; ' naans* See accountsuf that country hy’ various ,travellers,^particuiafly ,the niostvecent; , 

;:;X1817)by theAhbeBuhois,p*401*/' ^ , .T' 

,, ’'A'A,"’ , 
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ing near the Zoroastrian flame which she and Baiieam, an 
altar being between them, seem to regard with venerati- 
on, perhaps nourishing it with fragrant or costij sub- 
stances(’^®). On the numerous coins of other Sassanian 
kings w'hich I have examined, the Fire-altar is iiieroly 
guarded by two armed men, one on each side like those 
figures -which our heralds entitle the supporters. 

In hastily tracing this slight and imperfect sketch oi‘ 
Fire-wmrshippers, I have chiefly derived my Eastern authori- 
ties from those valuable manuscript wmrks, Tabri’s Great 
^‘Chronicle,” and Firdausi’s “ Hook of Kings ” both com- 
posed at a time when the sacred fire still glowed in many 
parts of Iran ; while its votaries were numerous, and pre- 
served, besides oral traditions, various written records of 
their ancestors. But other manuscripts in my ow»i collec- 
tion, nearly as old as the two abovenamed, furnished on 


See the engraving of a golden medal preserved in the Cabinet dn at 
Faris, published by Peilerin in the third siipplemenl to liih ''‘Receiiil des MedaiJk'b/’ 
(pi. and copied in my ** Observations on Medals and Geims idieic I Ini'ic'* 
deciphered its PaMam lea’end, (Sect. 2), and delineated aibo a bilver coin hcdrnig 
the bame device and characters, tielonging to Hunter’s collection* and enguned In 
Mr Finkciion's Essay on Medals Another of this class I saw in Mr. Knight’s 
adffikable Cabinek it is of silver. 1?Vhat Bahram holds does not distinctly 
appear on thoste medals; but FiEOAx/bi desenbes him as grasping the h&rmm^ 
(smidl twigs or branches of a certain tree, used in religions Ceremonies), when 
proceedings in Fire- altar with his beautiful SKFmuB. On a former oceasion^ 
that poet had thrown mnsk on the sacred aii#W'also 

learn from the ihat king ft Mth 

Mndi Or wood ffidfcln ^oer; iiat Cai Kuvb^ 

MAif the great Cyme, had Icwels widch glowed in one of his 

northern temples* 
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this subject, many interesting anecdotes, which a future 
Essay shall offer to the reader. Meanwhile, that Statues 
were not worshipped by the Persians in early ages, we 
learn from a partial reference already made (page 104), 
to the account of their religious rites given by Herodotus ; 
most venerable as the “ father of history,” although so 
many writers besides Plutarch, Dion Chrysostom, and 
Lucian have impeached his veracity (’'^). But when he 
tells us, that the Persians were not accustomed to erect 
Temples, nor Altars, an assertion which Strabo copies(’'^! yet 
in some places appears to contradict, we must suppose 
a few exceptions ; and interpret his words like the learned 



See Plot, de Oerodot Malign.— Dion. Clirysost. Orat. xxxvii — Locian# 
Verar. Hist. Lib. "2. et Fhiiopseud. Among tlie modern censnrers of Herodotus# 
there is one who has not hesitated to style him the Father of Fables: ‘‘ Sed hs»c 
Ilerodotiaiiio sunt, qiiibus nt pater fab ulanim ahiuidat/' Vide lladeri not: 
in Q. Curt. Lib iv. c. 7 (edit. Snakenb. p. 214.) Some would apply peculiarly to 
Herodotus that well-known passage of Juvenal (Sat. x. 1. 174.) ivbicb charges 
the Greek writers in general with a bold deviation from bistorick truth; 

■ — Et quicquid Graecia mendax y / 

' ' audet rin.iiistoria/'' 

^Bee La Motbo’ le Tayer (Des'anc. et princip. Histdriens/ p,"6. Paris, 1046).' ■ He 
adds, that in the opinion oi a learned cri tick, the tales related by Merodatm had 
given' , origin to a 'French word. y“^Et Casauhonmeshies’ 'a," creu' que^Fes contes 
dllerodote avoieht fail inventer'S; ses ealomniateurs , notre 

. The whole ;pas^age\hjwyhioh>Herodota$V';de® it"' was- 'not' customary 

among tlievPerirahs to ;erecLstatua$i qr-'afters f F '.shall here q uote, having 

■ before alludedloltT.^ttially,—-i^yal).tdrd:jfi£V'#cat'''v^oiwS'ifal jStAfxms ovic ev rojum TOiev- 
' ^ ,pevovs tSph'ff$nu—(tJh^'I . ■ They saeriticed, adds he, on high wiouEtains . ' **:Th€', 

**'Pershms;iieillier 'erect statues, nor altars/^ says Strabo, *H>ut sacrifice in a'bigh piaee*^,' 
|[ilp£rat Toipvr ayokfiara ptlv] ovic Spmvrct^ S'vovcrt Ss sp v\{^riXw rc^rct/.-^ 
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Stanley, Hyde, Dllancarvilic and otlicrs(‘^) ; tijus recon- 
ciling liis aulhorily lo the oldest Oriental Lesiiinonic'^, 
wliich amply jnslify us in believing tliat the Persian'^ 
presented Fire in temples long before the time of 
Zjeratusht; altliougli this circumstance is denied by 
an ingenious writer of the presenl day; with whose 
opinions, I regret to acknowledge, mine do not often coin- 
cide on points of antiquarian investigation. 

That after Zoroaster, Fire-tenqjlcs abounded in Persia, no 
one has disputed. The names and situations of many, 
besides those to which I have alluded in the preceding 
pages, might be here mentioned ; but this digression is 
already protracted far beyond the limits originally intended. 
During the first ages of Mohammedan domination in that 
country, it was probably thought dangerous lo excite the 


** As concerning their religious rites, Herodotus and Strabo affirm that they 
had no Temples, But Strabo frequently elsewhere imeuticnjis their temples 

** altars and images ; whence it may be argued either that in the time of Ileuxiotus 
had not any, and that Strabo in affiniiiug the same with Herodotus, is to be 
understood only of their primitive institution, which, when the Macedonians after- * 
wards conquered them, became corrupted %vith Grascian rites ; or, that there were 
** different sects among them fiom the beginning, whereof some allowed altars, images, 
^^tempks; others disallowed them/" (See Stanley's, ^'Chaldakk Philosophy; Part 
xvii, chap S). The confusion in Strabo’s account h noticed by Dr, Hyde, who posi- 
tively affirms that the Persians had temples when Herodotus wrote; but tbials il 
p< s&ibkfiM life historian alluded to the ancient Sahians* (Hist. Rei Vet* Pers. cap* 
iii. p, 80# 1700)* D’Hancarvilie having quoted HerodotuSi, and 

to Strabo, decteeiy^^t^itbelesay^lhat the Persians before Zorq^a^ter* i^d ted 

altars ; that there 'iifrrtet teets of 4c* Im i-tts deda 

0r6€e. Supplem. Tome I|[* ^ ' ' ' * « ^ 't ^ ^ 






religious animosity of a ■\rhole nation by persecution too 
violent or universal. We accordingly find that in the tenth 
century of our era, when Ebn" Haukal visited Pars, there 
was not “ any district of thit province, nor any village 
“ without a Fire-Temple^®).” Such are his words according 
to the faulty manuscript, from which, in the year 1800, I 
translated that traveller s work. But in the fine and ancient 
copy, since obtained through the kindness of a friend, 
and distinguished asabove noticed, by the title of Stir albelddn, 
(See page 132), this passage is much amplified. “ The Fire- 
“ temples of Pars,” says Ebn Haukal, ‘‘are more than can 
“ be comprehended within the bounds of enumeration; for 
“ there is not even a village, nor a hamlet, forsooth, wdthout 
“ many fire-temples.” But, continues the Muselmdn author, 
endeavouring to console himself for such an evil, by pious 
resignation, “the wall of God be donelf^).” He further 
informs us, (after three pages), that “ in this province the 
Gabrs most abound; and of their Fire Temples, some are 
“ greater and moi’e esteemed than others!''®)."’ 



Oriental Geography of Ebn Haukal/' p* 05i 


AAS- VU W- (Jj\ ji Ahi-U W\ } : O : ■ 
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Yci, in his time, however numerous those edifices, we 
find that tlie work of demolition had commenced ; and that 
the BchcUn,s continued to emigrate from their native country 
to Iliiichifstdii ; wlicre, secure from Mohammedan oppression, 
tiiey adored God after the manner of their forefathers ; 
and obtained that higiiij lioiiourable cliaracter which their 
descendants still enjoy. 

It appears that about the year 766, Persia having been 
a prey to the ferocious Arabs above one century and 
a lialfC®), various families of Pire-worshippers who had 
retreated to Hormuz, embarked there for the coast of 
India, and landed first at Diu in Gujen'tt ; whence 
they soon after extended their establishments in successive 
ramifications, to Sanjdn, and Cambay ; to Buroach, Naiisari, 
and Daman, places near Surat; and in process of time 
to Bombay. 

Of these modern BeMins or Parsis, the religious 
and civil usages have been most faithfully and minutely 
described by ’ one to whom I shall here pay the 
due tribute of my praise, a writer whose name has" 
already occurred in many passages of this work; that 
accomplished Frenchman, M. Anquetil du Perron, who, as 
Sir William Jones observes, “ had the merit of undertaking 
Vb^age to India, in his earliest youth, with no other 

j ) 
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‘‘view than to recover the writings of Zekatitsht; and 
“who would have acquired a brilliant reputation, if he 
“liad not sullied it by his immoderate vanity and viru- 
“lence of temper”f°). But let his personal foibles be 
forgotten ; he has left an imperishable monument of 
ingenuity and erudition in many works, more especially 
the Zendaresta, so often quoted throughout this chapter 
and so indispensably necessary in illustrating the religious 
and philological antiquities of the Persians (®^). 


( 80 ) a on tlie A&iat. Res* Voi II. p. 53, foct ed). Ill other 

passages he acknowledges the importance ofM. Anquetil’s Zend and Pahlam \oca- 
bularies. Sir William Jones, as President ofihe Asiatick Society at Calcutta, where by 
actual conversation %vith native Arabs and Persians, he had improved that know- 
ledge of their lang^uages, acquired in so wonderful a manner at home ; and where he 
had lived during three years, on terms of intimacy with Bahma^i, whom he styles 
learned follower of Zeratusht,' (Asiat. Res, VoLIL p 50. oct.) might by those 
passages, (17B9), make some amends fertile extreme asperity of his French letter, 
addressed in 1771, to M. Aiiquetil ; an asperity, perhaps caused by patriotick or 
academick spirit. If I could possibly wish to cancel any portion of Sir William 
Jones's writings, it should be this letter* Some strictures on the Zendavesta, were 
published by Richardson, in the Dissertation,'^ prefixed to his Dictionary, (1777); 
but they are in general such as scarcely merit a serious confutation. Indeed it is evi- 
dent that he knew little, (perhaps nothing) of the ancient Persian ; and his skill 
^even in the modern may be reasonably suspected Though surrounded with Eastern 
manuscripts at Oxford, he does not appear to have derived information from any 
original source. Yet to the mere English student of Arahick and modern Persian, 
his Dictionary will prove highly useful : having been labor! nisly compiled from the 
Lexicoyraphicai works, already printed, of Golius, Meninski, CJastel, Father Angelo, 
and others* 

(®^) After his translation of the works attributed to Zoroaster, M. Anquetil has given 
in the Zendmesta^ (Tome II), ‘‘hort vocabularies, Zend, PaMam, and French. But 
whether that great Dictionary, of which he announced the design was ever completed,. 

» V 
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But a faroui’ite subject must not any longer interrupt 
tlie narrative of my travels. I shall hereafter trace the 
persecutions which Zoroaster’s disciples underwent through 
more than eleven centuries, especially during the sanguinary 
visitation of that barbarian Ta I MUR, and the reign of that 
bigot, Shah Husain ; until the year 1811, when, in 
Persia, I conversed with some of this unfortunate and 
interesting race. 


I have not been able to learn ; ** Mon dessein est de former nit Dictlonaire de tous les 
mots Zends et PMms qui soul dans les livres anciens ef modernes des Parses*” 
(ib. p* With this Dictionary of the oldest Persian dialects, he purposed to give 

philological Essays and Grammatical rules* If, according to report, M* AnquetiPs 
papers, are, by his own bequest, in the hands of M. le Baron de Sacy, a celebrated 
Orientalist, than whom none could be found better qualified to employ such precious 
materials, there is yet a hope that our researches in Eastern antiquities, (for more 
than Persian are..concerned), may be facilitated by the publication of a copious Zend 
and Failiavf Dictionary, 



CHAPTER IV. 


From Bomhaif to the Feman Gulf and Bmhekr. 


4 BOUT noon on the thirtieth of January (1811), Sir 
^ Gore Ouseley, and the various members of our em* 
bassy, proceeded from the Government-house of Bombay 
to the beach, whither many gentlemen belonging to the 
local establishments, civil and military, accompanied us. 
Having taken leave of those hospitable friends, we were 
soon conveyed to the Lion, receiving as our boats moved 
off, the compliment of a grand salute. We immediately 
weighed anchor; no longer in company with the Chichester 
which remained at Bombay; but having as our consort, a 
heavy-sailipg Arabian Ghrik This, after a few hours, it 
was found etpedimtto take in tow; a circumstance which 
retarded the Lion's progress, and caused in the smaller 
wssel, when violently dragged through opposing waves,, 
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mov'emeiit whicli llic passengers described as singularly 
unpleasant(^). 

February 7- The wind had hitherto been high and noi 
always favoura]>le; the sea extremely rough; rahrenheit’s 
ihcrnionietcr from 68 to 73. Our voyage afforded now 
but little worthy of notice, for land was not within sight. 
My journal, however, mentions that I began at this litnc 
to ti'anscribe the Tohjet cU aulum ; an event only claiming 
commemoralion here, as it introduces to the reader’s ac- 
quaintance a very rare and valuable manuscript, from 
which, respecting Persia, I derived much information both 
geographical and antiquarian (®). 


(') The Ghrah (t— carried stores belonging to the Embassy, and some articleh 
intended as presents for the King of Persia. Among Ike passengers were Eieuteuaut 
Livingstone, Cornet Willock, and Surgeon Sharp, from Bombay,* whence also Miss 
Mackintosh, daughter of Sir James, accompanied us in thcLion. This young lady was 
Hoon after married at Baghdad to Sir William Wiseman, Baronet. 


O The Tohjet al aulum (jJUl Ais’) I borrowed from my fellow'-passenger 
MiEZA Abut Hassan, the Persian Envoy, to whom it had been gi%'en hy Moham- 
med Ali Khan, ^_gLc aast* » native of ShusUr, but resident at Bombay, where 
I enjoyed some pleasant hours in his company. With the author, Abd au Latif b fiN 
AbiTaleb, Aychehad lived in habits offtaternal intimacy; and 

described him as a man of considerable talents and learning; one who, by travelling, 
had divested himself of prejudices and enlarged his knowledge of the world. Thathe 


iSfW foi^ Ijistorical researches, and in some resp^ts merited the title of antiquary 
is Wiils^^^,lii8boj»k, and will appear from various extracts in my future Per Men 
on thd subject of Khmistaut or S»f| 

proainoe wfli 

acquainted, 
year 180&. 


ope with ythich Europeans are hot 
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8. At an early hour this morning we saw Cape Monze in 
Sind; and on the tenth were but three or four leagues 

from Cape Arahali or Aruba^ of wliicli I made a sketchy 
(Plate VI. No. 4.) Beyoiidj were visible the distant moiiiitaiiis 
of l\Iakr{ui(")u A little farther we saw some extraordinay 
rocks of that kind by sailors styled Hummocks^ and seem- 
iiigiy insulated; but our pilot, well experienced in this 
track, assured me that they formed part of the coast, and 
that no vessel could pass between them and the hills of 
Makran ; which, however uninviting their appearance, I 


f) 3Iahytnt ^ province of the Persian empire, and by the Greeks called 

Gedrosia, or Gadrobia, borders on (djui) Sind; and, accordinj? to the best and 
latest accounts^ Cape Mome terminates a range ofmonntains that form the boundary 
between Persia and India. See particularly the map annexed to Mr, PottiiigeVs 
‘‘ Travels in Beloochistan and Sinde/' (4to. Load, 1816), Some have supposed those 
regions to be more naturally divided by the great river Indus; thus extending the terri- 
turieb of Iran considerably eastward. Sind, however, is by mast oriental authors^ 
assigned to Hindustan. Yet in the phrase Mind ti Sind, j jajs>) which fre- 

quently occurs, something antithetical maybe insinuated, implying a distinclioo : for 
to me at least^f DHerbel6fs explanation is not altogether satisfactory ; (See BibL 
Orient* in IJend )* Whether Sind, Westward of the Indus, belongs properly to Persia or 
India, is perhaps as doubtful a circumstance as the appropriation of Egypt to Asia, or 
Africa ; a sttbject on wnich the ancient Geographers did not agree. It may be 
here mentioned that Renneft, (Mem. of a Map of HIndoostan, p, 182, (sec. edit)* and 
Fottinger, (See his Travels/ above quoted, p. 880). notice the striking resemblance 
between Sind and Eygpt ; the level plain of each, the noble river as^tlally over- 
flowing and fertilking the soil to a certain distance on both sides, and the sandy 
^desert and range of mountains on rigid ahd ' Strabo (Oeogr# Lib. XV), and 
Atrian, (Hist Ind. c. ^ oom:|feVe of the River Inlu^ to that formed by the 

MIe ; and both, after Erttoslbenes, declare India limited hj the Indus westward# 
Yet in this direction our modern Sind extetUds considerably beyond the river; whiisL 
’is I before remarhed, it is generally assigned to EindmMn by the Eastern writersi* 
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resolved to delineate, (Sec Plate VI. No. 5). as our course 
had now assumed a character of classical interest; being 
that which Ncarchus took, three hundred and twenty 
six years before Christ, when he conducted Alexander’s 
fleet through the Erythrean Sea and Persian Gulf, from 
the river Indus to the Euphrates(^). 

We next discerned Ashtola island, (Plate VI, No. 6). 
remarkable for its tortoises or turtles ; near it were many 
ihresher fishes of great bulk, tumbling and splashing up 
the sea(^). The coast of Makrdn was in sight ; we passed 
Cape Fasence or Fossme, (Plate VI. No. 7), and on the 
eleventh. Cape Guadel, (Plate VI. No. 8). 

Some miles beyond this, not far from the place called, 1 
believe, “ Muddy Peak," a very extraordinary head-land was 


('*) Of tills ancient navigation, Di% Vincent, the late amiable and learned Dean 
of Westminster, has ably illustrated the particulars in his ** Voyage of Nearcluis;’^ 
this Greek admiral's journal being preserved by Arrian ; (Hist. Ind). To Br. Viii- 
cenf s work, which proved a very useful and pkabiiig companion while I followed the 
course of Nearchus, occasional leferences must be made during this chapter; but it 
will genei-ally suffice to indicate the page, since he has left little for others to perlbrm 
111 the classical department concerning this celebrated voyage ; although something 
may be added to his remarks from personal observation and Eastern manuscripts* 


The Greek sailors who accompanied Nearchus in his navigation of these seas,, 
by the appearnace of Whales, {icfirm, Arrian* Hist Ind. cap. 30); tn4 
the pilb% mformed me, that lie had seen many Grampums of|l|irty 


™.rT 

canoes, ^ 


1 Gulfs mouth* 

direct a canniut; 

for about a minute 



Also at Mmmi^ where they ifre; 
cruiser at a thne when tiw 
w 
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presented to our view, and its first rude aspect I have attemp- 
ted to delineate, (in Plate VII. No. I); but after three or Ibui- 
hours, the sun shining on some prominent parts, while the 
fissures and hollows continued in a certain degree shaded, this 
rugged work of nature began to wear an artificial form ; 
the head-land seemed to become a stupendous pile of 
building ; and it required but a slight exertion of fancy 
to discover, as we sailed along, castles, palaces or temples, 
of strange and irregular architecture, (See Plate VII. No. 2). 
A similar illusion has been elsewhere observed j and it 
is not improbable that of many places found only in 
maps or books, the imaginary existence might be traced 
to appearances equally fallacious(®). 

On the twelfth there was heavy rain ; the day very 
dark; much thunder and lightning at night. The North 
West wind blew with great force early on the thirteenth., 
but abated at noon, when we were in lat. 25. 12. the. 


f) Of a similar decepfioa th^ effects remarked on this coast ia 1808, bj Mn 
Jitorier, were aiireal towns. Tillages aad Gothic ruins, as that observant and ingenious 
traveller has informed us (Journey through Persia, p, 4 and 5)* Anti such illusions 
occur not only on the sea shore, but in the interior of various countries# as I shall 
have occasion to notice from my own observation, and might prove from the testimo* 
ies of many others. But one will here suffice, e^tracl»i' fr#m the aceount of Mungo 
Park% last Journey iu^ Africa* June 24, (180b), Left and travelled through a 
^‘'Country, beautiful beyohd tmagihltiou; with all the possible diversities of rock; 

sometimes towering up like ruined castles, spires, pyramids, We passed one 
** place so like a ruined Gothic abbey, that we halted a little befoie we could satisfy 
** ourselves that the niches, windows, ruined stair-case, drc. were all natural rock# 
A faithful description of this placie would certainly be deemed a 

m.mm. 
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coast of Mahran, its high hills and rocks visible on our 
right ; Cape Ja.sh^ being* distant about seven or eight 
leagues C). 


Soon after two o’clock a partial line of green water 
(such as generally indicates shallows, and perfectly 
different from the blue of a deep sea) was perceived, 
extending considerably. It appeared at first, to be l^vo 
or three miles before us ; and was, probably, eight or 
nine from land. The navigating master did not suppose 
that it was occasioned by a shoal ; but ascribed it, 
rather, to the late fall of rain ; some thought it the effect 
of tides, or feared that we had approached a sand-bank; 
and the pilot acknowledged that many parts of this 
coast were but little kiiovrn, as vessels inclined mostly 
to the opposite Arabian shore. Our ship, therefore, was put 
about. We then sounded, and were relieved from any 
apprehension by finding the depth to be sixty-three 
fathoms. Towards evening we sailed directly into the line 
of green water ; and so strongly and suddenly was it 
distinguished from the blue surface which we had left" 
that, as a passenger remarked, the Lion must have been 


Voyage ofNearchas/p.tC>8* (second edition, 1007),, for Cape ^ 
tlie EiriH o Arrian* For Cape Arabah^ or 
the aocienl Carnine, p. 2 to. Fi 

Pamk 
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aL one moment, floating in a sea of two different colours. 
Here SVC again sounded, but could not find bottom at 
lesh llian scvcntj^-ninc fathoms. Had this phnsnomcnon 
been peculiar to the Persian Gulf, not far from the 
entrance of which we observed it; the epitliet green, 
bestowed on that branch of the ocean by Eastern 
Geographers, would seem more applicable than many 
terms used in the description of other seas^®). 

14. At nine o’clock this morning the coast was faintly 
visilile on both sides. At ten we could no longer discern 
the Persian hills ; but some high lands in Arabia, sitp- 
posed to be near Dobba, distinctly formed the horizon on 
our left. 

15. An Arab vessel, belonging to the Imdm of Muscat, 
from Hahrein, confirmed what had been reported at Bom- 
bay : that a fleet of Juasmes infested the Persian Gulf, 


Nothing is mori* strlkiog/* a celebrated traveller, ** than the rapid changes 
wliicli the sea unffergoes beneath a serene sky, where no variations whatever are to 
perceived in the atmosphere, I do not here speak of the whitish and milky tint 
that marks the waters of shoals and in soundiiigs, which is owing only to the sand 
suspended in the liquid, since it k perceived in places, where the bottom in 
twenty or thirty fathoms, is no way visible# I speak of those eittraordhiary changes, 
which# ill the midst of th^vasfc basin of the equmocMal ocean, the water passes 
indigo bine to the deepesft gteen, and from this to a slate grey* without any 
apparent ininence from the aarare of the sky or the colour of the clouds*’’ H am« 
boldfs *^FersonaINarraliveof Travels*''^ 0 - traiislated‘by H. M* WiIiiams#VoL II. lO*?# 
Niebuhr, between Bombay and AhmMhr^ remarked strange alterations in the sea, 
wfcieti once appeared white, like a pjain of snow 5 at another time fiery, Foy* 

F- (Am&t# 17B0)# 
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ivlicre deprcdalions ’vrcre every day committed by those 
atrocious pirates, ecpially expert in boarding ships, as 
-cruel in murdering their crevrsi^). Our progress, latterly, 
was much retarded by contrary winds and by calms. 
The sixteenth found us still near Cape ISEuksa, of wlh(di 
the whitish cliffs had called England to our recollection 
three days before (Plate VI. No. 11) ; and on the seven- 
teenth, we perceived the heights about Cape Mimeldomi^^), 
in Arabia, (Plate VI. No. 9), being at the same time not 
far from the rocks called Kuh Mubdreli{^^) and “Ass’s Ears” 
on the coast of Kirman or Carmania. (See Plate VI, 
No. 12). 

18. Having entered the Straits, we this morning enjoyed 
a distant view of which has imparted to them its 

name ; and nearly at the same time, we saw Larek and 
Kishm. Of these three islands the first was denominated 


(*) Jtiasm or Juathem an Arabian tribe, said to be of the IVehdMsect. 

f®) So our sailors generally call that which Niebuhr wiites yjj Eds 

Blms&ndom, ** the Rm, (or Cape) of Mussend^mr (Descript cle TArabie^ p. 26%, 
Copeuli. This is the Cap de Momandon of Le Bract, (Voyages, &c. p. 

Amst. I71B)« and Mama Selmah, 4iLiiUU, as the ArabiaoSj^aud Persians are said 
to call it* 


C^)The extraordiuarv wJS: which our sailors corruptly call is dignified 

Ulth lofty title of Kuk muharek the fortunate or auspieious mauBt&im f* tiid 
fea proper characters 4^^ as it was written by an iiitelli|ftil l^erlian 

to lit my doubts ccnceming Pietre della Valle's ieliieh 


he explains ^ 
(Lett. !• daSuirat*, 
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Ironi a place on the neighbouring continent in Carmania ; 
the Hannozia and Annuza or Hmmozusa of Greek writcrs(^^) ; 
where Nearchus landed and found one of his countrymen 
wandering from Alexander’s camp, in which, some days 
after, the admiral was received with such well-merited 
honours by his sovcrcign(^^). But in that conqueror’s time, 
the insulated Hormuz bore a very different name ; if, like 
many criticks, w^e suppose it to be the Orga/m of Arrian 
and Ptolemy (“) ; and Tyrbia, as the printed editions of 
Strabo represent it. This, however, we are authorized 
to read Gyrina, adopting a correction suggested by Vos- 
sius(^^) : who might have observed that in Ptolemy’s Geogra- 
phy, Tahrh (the modern Tabriz ) is written Gahris ; the Greek 
letter tauT, imperfectly described, becomingz,T,gamma. 

It is probable, notwithstanding high authority against 
such an opinion, that both Organa and Gyrina express, 
though with a transposition of letters very frequent in 

App,i?ua (>iAnmn*Apfi&v^a of Ptolemy, isind ApfxS^avtra of Marcian thelieracleot* 
(^®) Arrian, Hist Iodic. 85. * 

CO Opy/tpa.— \rriao Hist lod. 87. — Ftolem, Geogr# Lib* VI. c. 7» 

(*®) Strabo (Geogr, Lib» XVf) mciritioiiisi the Scribe’' says Isaac 

Vossitis vel motatiooe Obseri?. ad Pompon, 

Mciae Lib, IIL c* 8, On this subject the learned Salmasius lias offered his remarks ; 
(Flitiiao. Eiereit. p. 081- Traj.ad Rhe«, 1600), but diffuse seque, atque coofus^''; 
m another ingenious conimentator observes ; Vide ThoiUi de Piuedo, not* in OgyriA 
J^ephan* de Urbib. p. 700 J670)* ^ * 
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hucli iiiiilalioiis, Liie old name of diis island; wLicli wasJarfat, 
or Jenhi, as now wrillen, but in the age of Alexantler, jjcrliaps 
Ganai.{^*^). From a most excellent niamiscri])l diclionaiT, 
we learn dial, ‘‘‘‘ Jai un, (with the vowel ixcconl fate lik on 
“ die first sj’llablc), is the original name of the ronmier- 
“ cial sea-port tlormuz^'^).'’ And that it was more anciently 
Gar&n^ I infer from analogy ; the Eastern writers in general, 
during the the last five or six centuries, affecting after the 
Arabian maimer, to change, almost systematically, the 
Persian g intoy (^®). 


0®) Professor Heyne wliosc crilicism oh the ** Voyage of Nearclnis/' (derived from 
the celebrated Heerea) induced Dr. Vincenl, as he tells us himself, (Nearch. p. SU», 
sec. ed). to alte*. lubopinmu iti'^pcctiug the identity of Organa with if (vrmuz, expressed 
ill the first edition of his Voyage, " tl^c. He latterly regarded Larek as coiTespoiidiug 
to the ancient Organa. I have never seen the works of those learned Germans, lo 
which he alludes ; and cannot adopt their sentiments without further knowledge of 
their proofs. It would appear from Tekeira, (Rehc. de los Reyes de Ilaniiuz, p. 1 1 \ 
that an old man named GEBim, and his wife, (uii viejo Uamado Gerun con su mu- 
ger), were the sole inhabitants of that barren island, since called ilanmz, when 
the first colony of Persians settled there about the year 1S02. I am inclined to 
suppose that the man was suriiamed from the island; and Ebn Hack a l, (in 
tlie tenth century), mentions Jarun^ among the seaports of Kinnan, according 
to the modern MS. from which his Oriental Geography/' was tninsLited, (^ec p. 
IS8). But I must acknowledge tlmiJarun does not occur in the more ancient and' 
accurately written copy of that work, the Sur al heldmu 

uu*. jAAf j.l5 — Jjl i 1 

Vide JSerAdn Kattea, in voce. 

tbut letter Cg'a/J pronounced by Persians like 
»nr g- w 0ran4 &c. (or like tbe Greek gammaj; tlje ea^%at 

geographers Arabians, substituted for ityb|^y,jM^si^|^ileIy 

have their works mme$ 
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From the natural barrenness of this island, and the epi- 
tliets applied to it by Arrian, we may doubt whether Organa 
was inbabited at an early pcriod(^®h Hamdallah Cazvini 
mentions that his contemporar}", (in the fourteenlli century), 
IvuTTun AT)' DIN, king of the continental Hormuz, was 
induced by circumstances of danger, “to abandon that terri- 
“ lory and establish himself in a city which he built in the 
“ island ofJan'm, in the Sea, and distant from old Hormuz one 
“ farsang’’(®°). But a later author ascribes the dereliction 
of Hormuz to “ king Fakhr ad’ din, who in the year 715 
“(of the Mohammedan era ; or 1315 of Christ) forsook that 
“ place and laid the foundation of a city which he completed. 


lire found written, In this respect, accordingto the origbal orthography* But som <5 
MS jDictionarics enable us to recover a imiltipdicity of the old names; thus we learn 
from the Bcrhm Kuttea that Jiji) is expressed in the Arabian manner 

Andejan We find from the same excellent authority, that 

Sagistau written Seistm becomes Sejestan after 

the \rabiau fashion. Segaiiand becomes Sejavaiid ; Azerpmg&n is into Azer-^ 

baijan^ Zingan into ZhijaUf Gurgan into Jtirjan, Piishang into Fnshanje ; by this 
change of g into J have been formed Darabjerd, Ftlayerd, Rdmjard (a place neat 
Fersepolis where 1 heard the native peasants pronounce it Ramgard)^ Fird^erd, Jur^ 
and many other names of places and persons, such as Yezdejerd Ssc* Besides 
" proper names, the Bcrhm Kmttea indicates various words in which this substitutioii of 
j for g may be discovered ; but the examples here given sufticicntly establish a kind of 
rule to which I may hereafter refer* 

(^®) He styles it vnmv rr ml tin island desert or harteo, and rugged* 

Hist Indie* c* 
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ill JaHn; and tliis island/’ adds the liistoriaiia is now called 
Hormuz ; and the Franks^ or Europeans have possessed it 
about one litnidrcd and thirty years f 

These were the companions of Alfonxio de Albuquerque 
who in 1507 took Hormuz^ after a com])at described with 
much animation by one of his countrymen; a few hundred 
Portuguese having contended, as he assures us, for eight 
hours against thirty thousand Persians and Arabians, 


1 1 } 

(Xms? ji j \j 

Tlie new llormm^ or Jerun, is in ciix*umfi*reiice six or seven miles ; and distant 
from Dogm\ the nearest place on the Persian continent, five miles ; and from tiie nearest 
in Arabia nine leagues, according to that excellent traveller before quoted, (p. 40) 
Teixeira ; a Portuguese, who used, however the Spanish tongue. (Eclaeioti de ios Ileyes 
de fiariBUz, p. 13)* Having visited this island in 1604, he conflms Arriaifs descrip- 
tion, (See note 19) ; for except an inconsiderable plain, it is, says he todo sierras 
Collados, y malezas asperrimas y horribles (p, 14). But one of the advantages 
resulting from its insular situation is celebrated in a Persian distich, which Teixeira 
has thus preserved, (p. 43). ‘^dele Du 2 :man bara man Kabab hast, Ke aguerd Aguerd 
man dariali hastf" And translates ** el corapon de mi enemigo se abraza, porque 
me v6 estar cercado de la mar.*' **Tlie heart of my enemy is burning, hi cause he ^ 
perceives that I am surrounded by the Sea.** These verses as he relates, w^ere 
sung throughout the City and island by King Salg&r X& (Salgkm* Shah, fLJ) 
on learning that a hostile prince who ruled the opposite continental territory was 
indignant because such a rock afforded secuiity to his foe. The Persian words 
might be thus expressed in their proper characters, and in ours ; 

^ ^ *• 10il4 irnkman l>&t nmn MMb hmt 

' if ^ gird4mmd€Tt^ilm^f 

and this translated, me 

become roasteSl 
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vraliantly defending a place naturally strong and -rxII 
fortified by art(®^). 

Of those Europeans, a Persian manuscript, the Tarikh 
Aidum Ardi, (composed in l6l6) makes mention, as the 
company or body Fran^kiak Portugaliah; and relates that 
having by means of bribery and treachery found their way 
to the island of Hormuz, they there constructed a Kute, 
which word signifies a Fort or Castle(®®). 


(®®) Feilro de Mariz thus (feseribes the battle, and its various effects on men, women 
and al! other Hviru:; creatures. ‘^Cometeo a cidade, por natureza arte bellicosiss- 
<!efendida no mar & na terra por mais de30. mil homens de guerra, dena^ao 
** Perseofe & Arabios; com os quaes setravon a peieia no mar, com tanto fervor 
** valeiitia de ambas as partes que durou espasso de oito boras, sem se conhecer 
♦'meihoria de alguna deltas; porque lodos se houverao naquelle conflicto com arden- 
‘Missimos ariimos com tanta variedade debellicos iiistrumentos, que parecia que 
** todos os elemeutos erao guerra, & propria destruicao sua ; porq o estrepito horrendo 
<fHie artellmria q de quaiido em quando scintiilava; fazia ta! mistura de borrenda 
** confubao, c|ue os homens nao sabiao em que luger estavao ; as mulheres pejada? 

faziiio aborto ; & todas as eriaturas viventes imaginavao, que se acabava o mundo/* 
Sea Dialogos de varia Historia/’ IJsb* 1672. (or 1674). 4to.p. S36. The inhabitants 
who, according to this Portuguese author, so bravely defended their country, are 
described by the traveller Barbosa ( in 1 516), as a very handsome, fair and well formed 
race* "Gli habitatori di questa isola e citta sono Persiani e Arabi,-«-fe gente molto 
belk e bknea e di buona Statura,’^ — ^See Eamusio's Italian Collection of ViaggL 
¥oL i p. 203. fob Vein 1606* 

4 Aj jyijD J-d? J <* 4 ®- (*®) 

Ow author thinking it necessary to explain the word KUt, shews that in this 
sense, it is not Persian ; and we know that it is not Portuguese. But the MS. dictionary 
a«rAtf» Kattea informs uS that it is borrowed from the language of India* • 
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Here, for above a century, they cotilinued to cnj(\y 
tlie luxuries aftbrded by commercial iiilercour&e the most 
cxlcusivc ; such as had rendered this place in l-i-hi, n iicii 
i\BD Aid nizAK, Ambassador from Shaii Rukii kine; id” 
Persia, visited it on his way to India, an empmiiun 
for the seven climates of tiiis wordt^^^) ; and produced that 
exitbcraiil opulence on which our Milton has conferred 
eternal celcbri ty p). 


f See the Vo 3 age de b Perse dan^ rfnde,*' in M. Langle'^.'s Coilec tion Poitativc 
** de Voyages.*' |). XXIX. This account of missiosa is extracted from 

tise 3Iatlea m Saadeiitp before noticed inp. 07. lleferring to my copy of the original 
%\ork, (a valuable Persian MS), I find that the author begins hb piaises of Jerim 
ox Hormuzy. with a verse which might have servecFfor llieir conclusion, 

Jjo 

On the face of the earth it has not its equui.'* That it was held in this high 
estimalion we have the testimony of NicuhotF, recorded in ChurehiiTs Ctdiection of 
Voyages and Travels. VoL IL p. 233. (First edit) Wiiting in 1002, he says the 
city of Qrmus whilst under the Jurisdiction of the Portugueaes and before tiie 
Persians made themselves masters of it in 1610, was a very stately, rich and magiii- 
«* ficent place j of which the inhabitants used to boast, that, ** if the world were a ring» 

** Ormus must be considered as the diamond/* For after the Fort ugueses had conquer- 
^^edthls city, they were very careful in adorning it from time to time with most 
‘'^magnificent structures, to such a degree that all the irons belonging to their windows 
and doors w’ere gilt ; and it was the common opinion in those days, that if they 
had remained masters of it till now, they would have turned them into massive * 
gold/^ 

(®®) High on a throne of roval state, which far 
** Out shone the wealth of Ormns and of Ind, 

' '' Or where the gorgeous East with richest hand 

, *'«*Bhcwr^s on her kings barbaric pearl and gold/* 

I '^1 ^ Farad, Lost* B. H* > 

The finest Mnpi or 

ascending 

from the sea Mthe pearia 
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But early in the seventeenth century, Shah Abba's, king 
of Persia, assisted by the English, obtained possession 
of this island, and transferred its commerce to Gombroon, 
or Gamriai, situate on the continent, and after him styled 
Bander Abbasi jaL) or the “ Port of king Abb^s." From 
this period Hormuz rapidly declined and once more wears 
an aspect of almost total desolation. 

It has, however, so long occupied our attention that 
a few lines must suffice on the subject of Larek and 
Khhm, which, as 1 before observed, we saw early on 


here found were most prued, according to Pliny (Nat. Hist. Lib. IX# c. 85). 

Tl3ec>]>lirastus mentions those pearls which some islainls lu the Er^threan sea (cy rti 

F^pv^pa) produce; and I^lr. Hiil in his notes on that Greek Lithologist (p, 88. Loud. 

16 b ‘*thc finest in the world are those of the Persian Gnlf^ There are a great 

number found about Cape Comorin and the island of Cepion^ but they are greatly 

inferior to tin Persian; and very large ones have been found about Borneo, Sumatra 

** and the neighbouring islands, but not of the fine shape ami water of the Persian.*' 

This confirois what Suima&ius had before declared. In siuu Persico majores 

^^repenuntur quie et ceteris omnibus candoris ac nnignitudinis doti anteferuntur. Inde 

** Ilofimnis adferehantur.'* Plin Es.ercit. p. 6:^4. (ed. I.6B0). The pearls of this Gulf are 

celebrated by various Eastern writers among whom I shall only cite HAMOAniAH 

Cazyi^NI. In describing the sea of Oman, or of Fars^ he says, 

0 

U1 ^jsp. 

idjik itiwSGs^ j U 

** Jlhd from the island of Iformm to the island of Bahrein, it Is possible to proimre 
pearls by means of divers ; but those which they find in diving about Bahrein, are 
such magnitude as eannol be equalled elsewhere; and the chief pearl fishery m 
^ from Urn to Mharek ; near Aden also, very good pearls may be obtained/^ 


X 
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ilie eigliicciifli. Ldirk is supjxjsod !)j a Icaviicd writn' 
la Ijc llir ol' iVrrian, rather llian Ilonnnz, wiiieh i! 

nearly e(|ua!s in size(*'’). 'J’he ingenious Niehuiir lias \\iii- 
ten ils name Laredsch (^^1), or as wc may cx[)ress it, 
Jyinj ; bit by ihe apphealioa ol’ a rule estaliiisiicd ubow, 
n )te 18^, 1 aai iaJiuwl to siupvt lhal the true 
orlliograpliy, if not Larek, wouUl ceiiainly be Lareg^-'). 


Keishm or Kishm, llic ancient Oaravta or Voi'ohhtha, 
where king Erylhras was enloinbcd, retains sonielhing {)f 
ils classical name in fh’oel, or ; by iVrabs it is 

distinguished as ‘‘the long island,” Jezirnt touikli, while 
by Persians it is styled in the same sense, Jesimk dirdz('^). 

(^) f have before alluded (i» note 10) to the altered opinion of Dr Viiiecat on 
the identity of Horoiuiaand Orgaira. 

f?) LJJ^ Niebuhr informs us that the names of places in this neighbourhood 
were written for him h;y a merchant of Abmhahr ; (Descript, de i ’Arab p. 285^ C^^pcnlu 
177S). la his time (ib, p. 278) almost all thcini.afntant*^ of thal town wm* Arabs, as 
they are at present ; and would write according!} Larej, ih. p. 2B4. 

f®) Ermi written Qmixme^ by tlie Portiigucse. See Teixeira, llcke. de narnnu 
p*0. Sir Thomas Herbert’s Traveb, p. 112. (edf IBilb). The OupuKra of \riiau who 
eienfions lhal tradition placed there the tomb ofEr>thras,(fIisl. lud, c.37). Ftolemy 
writes Ovopox^a Lib. VL c. B. Tor froct See D Anvilic, and others. 


C®®) Niebuhr having mentioned the Oar^cta of Arrian allows that ** cette isle f!u 
gdife Ps^nitue est celle <iue les A rabes uomiin wt Dsjtstrei TmiHe Ics Persons 
Dris; et KUehm/' (De-^cr, de PUab. p. 268 . Copenh. 

A and the Persian as in a puswe 

** The island of island.’* If 


Arabick 
quote from the 
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An original map now before me, executed in the 
thirlecnth century, represents it as the Jezirah Ldfet, or 
“island of Lafet this name is given in modern times 
to one ol its principal poits(^’). 

Our entrance into the Persian Gulf would afford an 
opportimitj of filling several pages with extracts from 
Eastern geographers respecting its extent, its various 
islands, the towns situate on its shores, its natural pro- 
ductions, and other circumstances. But I shall here 
notice little more than such places as the course of our 
voyage brought immediately within my own observation, 
reserving for a future occasion, what might be entitled 
the “Peri pi us” of this celebrated sea; which, like the 
Greek and Roman authors, wc generally denominate the 
“ i’ersiau Gulf,” although it appears also among them 
as the Babylonian sea ; and, from, that king above 
mentioned, the Erythrean. This name, however, signifying 
red in Greek, has caused a confusion with that bay 

Niebuhr’s wortls imp!}? thiit Europeans the name of Keiskm originally to this 
island, the Persian passage above quoted does not prove him wrong. For the Auium 
Armwm composed whiie Ihrmuz still belonged to f! e and other Europeans 

frequented the (lulf; nor do 1 recollect the uiutee fh sfciiy dider Arabiek or Persian ma- 
nuscript. ¥el Khkmf whatever be itss meaning, appears in the quotation, as prior to 

the longer descriptive name* It is written ^ by AjuoiliAFAii. 

(®®) L&pM, Puerto y pobkeion m la isla Broci que comnnmetite dei^imos lo» 

Portiiguesi^s Teixeira Eclac. de Harmuss. p* 9. La/ei^ or Lift 

(pronousiced L(ft ) k in some maps falsely named Left. 
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more parlicularly called llic "‘Red But %re find 

in tlic works of oriental writers that a verj difiereut 
colour lends its name to the Persian Gulf; for by nianj it 
is desciibed as the “Green Sca”(’®)- Tlie Persian Gulf 
occurs also in Eastern manuscripts as the sea of Fars 
or Pars, of O.mn, of Kirmm, of BFirein, of Katif, of 
Basrah; deriving these ( i id other) names from provinces, 
and remarkable places on its Araliian and Persian coasts. 


f*) In Strabo's Gfo^i* Lil), XV* wp tiiid the Persian Gulf, Uepfrmjs koXiros; and in 
Pliny's Nat* Hist* Lib VI c.24. ** Sinin^ Petsieiis '' ^ee also, Ftoleoi- Geojjr lib.VL 
Pusciaii* Ferieg. 1, 007* Pomp* MeL de situ irb. lib* III. cap* 8, and otiierSt 
Amraianus Marcellimis (Lib. XXIII) calls it th^ Persian Sea Persicum mare/' 
By Dionysius it is sty!c<l the Persian Ocean in line 1082 of hib Perieiyesis. Hroi fier 
wapa roricpcrt/cov *meaPtTto, Plutarch (in Lticullo) de'scribes it as the Bahg- 
Ionian sea speaking of the \rabs who came fiom its shores utto r& ev J^a ftvXiort %XnfT- 
cTTjs ApeijSss, That it was named the Er^threan Sea,Epv^pr^ ^aXarnret^ alter king Enth- 
tm, we learn from Arrian, (Hist* Ind c* 87* See also c 82). The tomb of Eruhras 
is noticed likewise by Strabo* (Lib* XVIL Pliny, (Nat, liist* Lib. VI. c. 21) Soli* 
BUS, (Folyhist. cap. xxxiii), <.%c. That the Homans called that sea red which was 
entitled Er^threan by the Greeks, Pliny infoim'» us; and much elaborate criticism has 
been employed in endeavours to ascertain whether it derived this name from the king 
or the colour, and how far this name might be allowed to extend. 


(®®) Thus Sheeif An Ebrisi, sometimes quoted as the Nubian Geographer, says Tin 
the Introduction tohis Arabick woik printed -at Rome, 1592), ^j\s 

^*Tlie Green Gulf ; and this is the sea of Pars, or Persia.' 1 wo Arabitk treatises 
before mentioned, (p* 22) which I have ascribed to Ebn Al Vabdi, (although his 
liBme does not appear in the MSS) inform us that the '^ea of 


called the Green Sea.'* But some Eastern Geographers extend this denoniiiiiitbin 
loihe of India, where the Sea of CMn commences. So the MS. JJdkih Mt 

In'flittjtijap er Herodotus, (who does not particularly disfinguish thg 

Gulf), sei|iaiid pjirt of tine Indlkn 

- — - ^ 

To the words of 



of red or 
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In tlie Plates, VIII. and IX. and in the Appendix 
to this volume, the reader will find an exact copy and 
some explanation of a very extraordinary map of the 
Persian Sea ; one (like that above mentioned) delineated in 
the thirteenth century, and, with fifteen others, illustrating 
a most valuable Geographical manuscript. I shall no far- 
ther encroach on the plan of my intended “ Periplus," than 
to observe that in this map Ldfet, through some mistake 
of the penman or painter, is placed more remote from 
Hormuz than the other two islands, Awed and Kharek ; 
but the map to which I have before alluded, represents 
it with greater accuracy, as situate towards the South 
Eastern boundary of Pars. 

While Hormuz and Kishm were still within our view# 
(early on the eighteenth) we discovered two sloops, 
supposed to be part of the pirate fleet. As the Lion, 
rvas becalmed. Captain Heathcote, Lieutenants Peter and 
Young, with about fifty men and two twelve-pound carron- 
ades in boats, pursued, overtook, and at midnight brought 
’ them to the ship. They were full of Arabs, who declared 
themselves people of Mmcat on their way to Wilder- Ahbdsi^)f 



(^) Qamr&nm B&nMet AMM wtloiig h€m6,t by tbefali 0 f"Mormmz; but 
appears to; have beeo nearly rained during the reign of Naiiir.' Shah whose tyranny-' 
eitended its baneftit influence even of the' Persian empire; so that'' 

In 175b Mr. Fiaisted found there nine bouses oiit of teii deserted. Yet at G&mdrmm^ [ 
mys be, there bad- been le’ss.opjpressibn* as being'at a great distance from "die 
than in other towns which were more exposed by being near See ** A' 

Cmlculta- to Alepp0|'&e;^,p.-,11, :,Lond:* 175^.-I>uod. 
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and although suspiciously armed with such spears, swords 
and shields, as are used by Jua.mcs, they produced 
papers which corroboralod this declanilion : ckI 
of them were, l,csides, hnown to persons i„ „ur Uhrab- 
th..rc(oro, on ll.e niuclcon'h, lliey were liberaled an<i 
couth, ued tl,eir voyage, whilst wo j.roceeded by the 
Coin, Link Coin, and other rocky islands, i.arin. 
Cape Alns^ddom and the xVrabiau hills iu view : (Plate I'P 
No. 13). l\e were mortified to learn soon adei-, thal 
hose Arab vessels did, actually, belong to the piratical 
ieel of tlie Juasmcs{^^). 

During the twenlieth we saw the Tombs, (PJalc ; No. 
4.), and Cape Sertes or Ce?‘tes, (PJatc VI. No. 1.5), and 
red scvei-al shots at a large boat, wliicli after some 
ours escaped in the dark bj means of oars. Of the 
iventy-first much was spent in a calm off Folioi- 
Plate VI. No. 16). On the twenty-second we passed 
nother island, Nobjeur, (Plate VI. No. 1?), the thermo- 
letcr varying between 67 and 70. We perceived 
(omit Charek or Chnreg, (Plate VI. No. 18); and it* 
as still in sight on the twenty-third, when a strong 
orth-west wind rendcrecl the sea very rough, and 
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becoming more violent in tlie evening, injured one of 
our sails. The Ghrqb parted from us, having snapped 
the hawser or towing-rope ; and was at a considerable 
distance all the twenty-fourth. We were driven so much 
out of our course, that about six o’clock, it was judged 
necessary to anchor within two miles of Kehh, where 
w'e remained, in ten fathoms water, discharging at night 
guns and rockets, and exhibiting blue lights as signals to, 
our friends in the Ghrab, for wdrose safety some appre- 
hensions w'ere entertaincd{'^”’). 

25. Early this morning I made a sketch of Kdsh, 
(Plate VI. No. 19)> which is an island almost flat, 
and yielding date trees, but not very profusely ; among these 
we could discern a few mean looking buildings. Behind 
it appeared, the coast of Persia, and over its Eastern 
extremity Charek Mountain. At eleven o’clock the Ghrab 
approached us, and a party of the Lion’s crew returned 
from the shore with a bullock, some sheep and eggs^ 
The officer (Lieutenant Young) who had landed there, 

1 nftirmed me that afForded excelleiit water, which was 
drawn from wells by means of wheels, JJe saw about 
an hundred of the inhabit^ I th^ ; 

^tlre.; :,men""' . , 'perhaps, ' 

Sooii after the commteuceiBent of our voyage 'fFpiB" Bombay, this vessel and 
Lion had been separated iu/storiBy' weather;' but 'there was, at that time, 
te be expected drom pirates^ aud 'the Arabian Sea afforded ample 
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witlioiit reason ; for, (if their words and signs were 
rightly interpreted) some strangers had come there a 
short time before, and committed many acts of violence. 
The women evinced a disposition more frank and hos- 
pitable ; in person they inclined to corpulency, and 
might be reckoned handsome, were the eyes, which 
alone could be seen, a just criterion of their other 
features. Several of them brought their children to Mr. 
Young; and one even laid her hand upon his arm; but 
these familiarities were austerel}^ repressed by a grey- 
bearded Sheikh, who compelled the females to retire. Some 
rice-fields were observed, and the soil appeared capable of 
more cultivation than it had received(^®). 


I have mentioned acts of violence recently committed at Meish^ hut trust that 
they were not like those imputed to the Portuguese JRoiu-Fereyra Andradt% 
who having landed here obliged a father and mother to destroy their iittie infant 
by pounding it in a mortar* Ce general etoit un Diable incarnfe/ as Thevenot 
justly' observes. (Voyages, Tome IV,' p. •Aaist.,1727, Sme. ed). ;As the 
name of this respectable Frenchman must again occur, I shall here notice same 
doulits unjustly entertained respecting the authenticity of his w ork, which 8ir James 
Porter, (Observ. on the Turks, VoL L p. i) and later English writers, (one a very 
distingiiisiieci traveller), have regarded as the literary imposture of a man who had * 
never quitted Europe. But the elder md younger Thevenot have been confounded* 

; 'Thc'ttwcle whO' was Librarian lo the King of France, and’ published" a Collection of^otiier' 
.pers'oos'' travels, (life, our Eurehas, Hakluyt, ' or Harris)'; and theMegkew who^. visited. ■ 
':':,ip^»y, countries of the 'East.' We cannot .suppose a collusion ’ ,betweeti’'- Chardin'' a'nd; 
any eontemporary traveller ; especially one with whom he did not agree in certain 
opinions* ;f^t we hiid him mention ** M- Thevenot ie Voyageur f his interview with 
; uhd the mistake both of Pietro della Valle and of 
<!Oiicewin^^a»|s^S|atota^es atthatijlac*. (Voy. Cl?ard. I’oow-i^. 


125,^ .Epuen. 
'travelled in PersM' 



dfere, (Baulieu 
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Upon this isJand, also, our party found goats ; no longer 
consecrated to Venus and Mercury, as in the time of 
Alexander, when Nearchus, with the Grecian fleet, cast 
anchor here : for tlie CaUea of his journal, (preserved by 
^irriau) is Keh or Kekh in the nomenclature of oriental 
geographyC^"'). 

The antiquit}" of this name, I have not been able to 
ascertain ; nor can I recollect any mention of Kehh 


Deslaiifles, author of *=* Lcs Beautez de la Perse/* 4to. 1673). Had lie used their 
ii.uaes to favour any literary cheat, those writers who survived him many years would 
assuredly liave declaretl iiim an impostor. (See Yoy. de Thev. Tome lY. p. 491)* 
l ie died at Mmnah^ iu Persia, Nov. 1667 , and some years after, his bones were 
removetl Uieoce hy Bl. Fetis de la Croix, (Oriental interpreter totiie King of France), 
and intetred in a cemetery of Christians at Tabriz. ** Je acquittal dii devoir que 
oblige de rendre au bon ami /de mon pfere, feu ' M. Thevenot, si estimg' eo 
Perse pour son bonnetete et sii doctrine; et eniterr6 dans cet endroit depuis dixans . 

Je fis transporter ses ossemens par des Pretres Armeuiens en TegHse des Capucins de 
Tauryz/' (Extrait du Journal du Sieur Fetis, Fils, & p. X'4:0. published by M. Langlfes 
with the F^elatlon de Dourry Effendy/* Paris, 1810). It is unnecessary to multiply 
testimonies respecting one whom the best informed of his countrymen quote witli 
respect, sty ling Idm iridilferently Thevenot ■ the younger/' or the nephew,'^ or the-; 
"traveller/",, He seems , to me, as far, as ,,I have traced' Ms .8,16^5, in , general worthy 'of,' ^ 
the epithet bestowed on him by .O'ibbon. ' (Rom. I^mp. Chap. 'X YfC note;3'4)*, 

»' A^gobcl tceoiiot/'of .Thevenot, and of ,his travels, may 'be 'found' in Colliefs'^uGreal ^ 
Hist 0 ,ricai Dictionary /".Yol.lL (Sec/edit. folio, Lond/lW'i).' Butitmust bc'acknow- 
'fledged .that not only by ''Mpreri, but other, Frene,h writers,' have tte; fwb'Theyenots" been • 
confoundedr'’^'^, appears from ,^the '^.^Dictionaire-.H'istorique/'' o,f liadvocatv,. (Far.,; 1760)',; 

'' and the ** Nouveile Bibliotheque d%n^Howie de gout/" Tome ttl. p. 454.. (Far. 

(^) A rriaii describes CataeU as a desert isllauriVKaraf^^ vijtfov , 'the sheep,;"’,'' 

''and goats , dedicated"" tIiere'’'io, he says^., every; 

", '] ;' , , , . ■ ■ ' ■ '. ' "" ' ' f ' ’’ : i*-' 
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made by an Eastern autlior earlier that ZAKAatA Cazvi'jsti. 
He died ill the year 1275, and shall be quoted bciovp. 
Saadi who survived him sixteen years, also notices tlic 
island Kehh in a story of his Gidhicini^), Eut, adniiltina' 
the aiUhoiity of a Persian manuscript, we may assi<>u 
its name to the tenth century, when one Kms, the son 
of a poor widow, in Sivdf, embarked for India, with 
his sole property, a cat. There he fortunately arrived 
at a time when the palace was so infested by mice or rats, 
that they invaded the king’s food, and persons were employed 
to drive them from the royal banquet. Keis produced 
his cal, the noxious animals soon disappeared, and mag- 
nificent rewards were licstowcd on the adventurer oi* 
who returned to that city, and afterwards, with his motlu'r 
and brothers, settled in the island, “which, from him, hai 
“ been deiiominalcd Kek, or, according to the Persians, 
“ Kekh'’(^^). Of this anecdote I should not have noticed so 


(“) Beginning thus, \j ^^jj{ (Book III). But tliis story is 

every MS. copy. 


not foimd ill 


J>i Ul 4/^ ^43?- ijd J AjAy.,_;a JJii jAU I J 

See that rare manuscript Chronicle, the Tarikh i We^af, composed, (as 

appears by different dates) at the end of the thirteenth and beghming of tlie four, 
teh)^ by AboaIiIDAH ShirAzi. The style of this 

by the Persians, although in many places sO obsc^ rtiwl 
didieiilt. liaf lb of it niBigiKll explanations haw been affdbd. ' 


difficult, tl^at tb^ 
the H|story of 


'f? , 


I 


i.i' 


1 ,# « iu 
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many particulars, had any other information occurred 
respecting the name. In countries widely separated, and in 
various languages, the same story has been related of 
different persons(^’’). 

Whether the walls which, from our ship seemed inconsider- 
able, were remains of ancient edifices, or had been lately 
constructed ; we have reason to believe that this island once 
contained a flourishing city. Zakaki a Cazvi'nt, a writer of 
tlic thirteenth century having stated Keisk to be four farsangs, 
or above fourteen miles in circumference, mentions, that “ its 
“town is of very pleasing appearance ; with a castle and 
“ many gates, gardens and various structures ; so that it is 
“ one of the most delightful places in our tiine'X'’^)* He adds 
I hat this island was the I’esortof ships from Persia, India and 
Arabia, the merchants frequenting it for commercial purposes. 

Hamdallah, his fellow citizen who lived in the next 
century after him, states the extent of if c/s (or KeishJ, to be 
four farsangs by four farsangs, “and in this island,*’ continues 


Besides aur EiigHsli Wliittington, so long the hero of a favourite niirs^ry-taki, 
I find the worthy Florentine ""messer Ansaldo degli Orraanni/^ indebted to feline, 
asBwtaace for rlehes md oeiehnty ; his two catB, ^*due bellissimi gatti, un ma^cliio « 
nna femmina/' soon relieved the fcinf of ao island (Oaoaria) on which he had been 
cast by a violent tetnpeatj from Ihe plagne pf mice, and he was recompensed con 
rkhissimi doni.^^ See a letter of ** Conte Lorenzo Magalottf' in the Scelta di 
Lettere Famiiiari/’ published by Nardini. Load# (p. 1S0)- 

Sdr ul belM* (third climate}* J^JV ^ 
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he, “iii tlic oil} of Kiis, and in oilier pails of it arc 
“ plantalious of dale-trees, and lands yielding corn. 'i’iic 
inhabitants fidi, (or dive), for pearls: the air is cVueindy 
'•narin, and tJie -vvalcr used here is rain collected and 
‘■preserved in reservoirs or cistcrns’'(‘-). 


But the buildings whicli we iadistinctl}- saw, may haix* 
belonged to a palace, of whicli Abdallah Siiira'zi 
seems to speak, as if slill evisting, a splendid edihee, 
at the period when he wrole, (from 1^299 to 1319 )- This 
palace nas creeled liy the S'n-ufian adventuj'cr abo\c- 
mciilioned and his descendants, under whom Keis became 
the great commercial mart for IJind and Shid ; Chhi and 
Tuvlxcstdn. So that “it is now,” adds Aim v cl vit, “ one of 
“ the principal islands of Furs ; and its fame is cch'bralcd 
“ throughout all regions ; and being proclaimed in every 
“ language pervades the wide expanse of the uiiivcr&e”('"’). 


It would appear that the successors of Kcis constituted 
themselves independent sovereigns, and extended their 
dominion far beyond the precincts of this island. 'J'eixcira, , 


(Geogr. chap, 12). Aji 
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who copied the Persian x^nnals of Tura'n' Siia'h, informs 
us iJiat Aya'z having examined Jarhi requested it from 
the King of Kei/s, to whom it then belonged, as all 
the other islands in the Persian Gulf(*‘). This anecdote 
is confirmed by the historian Ahhmed al Giiapa''ri, 
Avho relates that the Prince of Hormuz, Siieha'b ad di'n 
Aya'z “ purchased the island of Jarun from the Kings 
of Keish,” and began to erect edifices there in the year 
710, or of our era 1311(‘*“). Jarun, the new Ilormux, 
by its advantageous position near the Gulfs mouth soon 
intercepted the commerce of Keish. One rose into wealth 
and importance as the other declined, and the fall of 
botli within a short time, might have suggested, as we 
viewed them, many subjects for moral reflexions. But 
of these small islands the decay was forgotten amidst 
the numerous and extensive scenes of desolation wdiich 
the neighbouring continent presented to our notice. 


Wc sailed from before noon on the twenty- 

fifth ; passed by ^ Giliim, and bslw InderaMa: 



;/(<*) « Coiici'derola' Ayaijr, y satistolio della ti’ato' de.pedit ciiya 

8i'iid;'Persico,fe^^^ '' 


\ (Ghap. the Kings of 
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but coming about midnight from thirty fathoms water into 
seventeen, and afterwards into seven, we anchorcd('‘‘^). 

The remote prospect of Siraf and Gildm on the coast 
of Ldristdn, with the hills extending beyond Charek, 
eastward, and lost in the horizon towards the west, 
I endeavoured to represent in a sketch (Plate VI. No. 20). 
But the view (Plate VIL No. 3), taken when we had 
approached more nearly, wall convey a better idea of 
Sirdf ; once the great seat of Asiatick commerce ; rivalling 
Shiraz in size and rank among the cities of Pars ; and 
embellished wdth many splendid and costly mansions ; 
such, at least, they were in the estimation of Ebn Hau- 
KAL, who informs us that wealthy merchants and others 
at this place, expended “thirty thousand diiidrs on the 
“ building of their houses,’^ and he represents the city 
as nearly equal in size to Shirdz ; which, when he tra- 
velled (in the tenth century), extended between three and 


GlMm appears to be tfie Ila of Arrian, as Dr, Vincent remarks (Nearchus, p* 
S75.Sec eci.lS07)Butwe can scarcely suppose it tiie Gkilan which Hamballah 
CAzvfNi enumerates among the of this Gulf, subject to the Persian government* 

(See the MS. N&zkat ul colub. Fifth FasI^ or Section of Seas and Lakes), 
The JnderaMa of some English navigators is Anderma^ Anderipe^ Indervett^ in 
different charts, according to Dr. Vincent, (Nearcli. p. 375) who thinks if the Cdicand-- 
rm of Arrian, I do not find a corresponding name in any of my oriental manuscripts^ 
Jiidl- Would form a smooth compound, but not applicable to this Persian Lland* 
iiorcdh^)rllall#i:tymolog MmdtraMm Niebuhr expres^€s the mine 

in Arabfck ot#|ii}ah«Aaracters; (Descr* deFArab, p. S83), TeiKelim writes 
(Viage 4%c. (Ofesem on the Tasatge to India 

p.24l. Sd.ed). ^ 
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four miles(^^). Abu’l Feda who frequently repeats the very 
words of Ebst Haukal, mentions those houses, and the 
thirty thousand dinars; a sum equivalent to fifteen thou- 
sand pistoles of European cuiTency('^®), And it appears 
that in the construction of those houses, wood was prin- 
cipally used, imported from Africa, as I am authorized 
to affirm, although a learned Orientalist has supposed 
that it w'as furnished by Europe(^®). 


OrieiU Geogr. of Ebn Hduk. p. 102. 104, 


^4») ‘«Treiite mille dinars qui font quinze mille pistoles de nostre monno;ye/' See 
the ** Aiieleniies Relations des hides, etc. (p, 142), of M. Eenaudot This ingenious 
coaunentator has not quoted the Arabick text of Abu'l Feda; but I find it among 
the fragments of this author’s works, published at Vienna, {Ej^ Bteyyr} rtjs Avo-rpias 
l!(507. Octp p. 2G0), with a Greek translation by Denietrius Alexandrkfes. 

^ J 

La pUispart (de leurs maisons), estoient basties de bois qu’on y apporloit du 
^*p{m dm Franc.%on de t Europe.'' So Reimudot,(Aiie, Eelatp.142) translates the words 
otV Abui/ Feda, 5vhom he.seems'toJiave.consuited^tliroughtbe^mediiihi' oF; Gbiiui,'' 
(ill Al-Fa'rgh). ■ According to.'tiie /Arabick text ■ printed at Vienna, (See/ niy /last note). 

' what'ReBaudot has;>endered' iS'Zew/e ; expressed' in 'the Greek ; 
'Version 'by '■EeN Had-k^AB’S work' (1 quote the best ’manuscript distill- . 

guished as gives 'thepassagedhui.,' ■ ^ 

And their bouses are chiefly ccnstructedof we^^^hlch they import from ]Zmghir''^\ 
But/ the Jiistorian 'ilAf rz A'BEO' m/bts 'MS. Cferbnfcle more particularly 4t$tnhm the ; 
'A'frican, materials employed by thole' Sirojiam^ They formed, says he. their edifices of, 
(a 'yery’ ''fine'' white^^mortaTi'dike'^. plaster of, '/Paris)' and' of 'bricky and 'Oii.".' 
the bouses of this city they expended much eb6ny»wood and ivory brought in ships 
the borders of Zenje or Ethiopia/''- 1 /'here annex the 'Persian 'passage ; ^ 
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To me Sh'df appeared inconsiderable ; situate close 
to the sea, and near the foot of lofty mountains, Avliich 
neither cxliihitcd on their sun-parched summits, nor on 
their steep and broken sides, the slightest sjnijjtom of 
vegetation. Behind it, however, in a chasm or kind of 
valley among the rocks, there may have been verdant and 
fertile spots. 1 could discern a castle with three towers 
above the town, and at some distance on the right a whitish 
edifice like those tombs of Mohammedan saints or Imdm- 
zddelis, which are found near almost every Persian village. It 
stood in a small grove, probably, of date irecsf"®). Six or 
seven boats and fishing vessels in front of Sirdf, occupied 
(as wc may suppose), that place which, during the ninth 
century had been crowded with ships bringing and receiving 


\ LZJj^*A>Xi 

It is probable that Reiiauflot'b mistake arose from the resemblance, in some inac- 
curate manuscript, between and ^ j Franje and Zanje, 

As I shall liave frequent occasion to notice the tombs of Persian saints, it may 
be here obsemd, that the compound word Im^m Zddeh signifies tlfe 

descendant of an Imtimy one of the great prelates or chiefs of the Mohammedan 
religion. Those Imams appear to have been equally proiifick as holy, if a judgment 
may be formed from the multiplicity of hereditary saints whose tombs are scattered 
over Persia* These tombs after the personages interred within, are themselves generally 
Zadehs ; thus we often heard of a brick-built Imam Zadfh^ the ruined dome 
&c* But it must not be supposed that Peisia is the only obWity 
' ferlllW saints: they abound wheresoever the religion, of 

prevails ; on the westefn ooas^of ^ ^ 1^^*' f^om 

Mr.Riley% ia which he 
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the most precious merchandise of distant regions(^^). In 
the tenth, commerce flourished here, and a writer of that 
time has recorded the opulence of many Sirafians whom 
he had personally known(®^). In the twelfth it is enumerated 
among the chief cities of Fars{^^), and in the thirteenth I find 
mentioned the lofty palaces and other stately buildings 
of this city(®^), which was regarded as the emporium 

styles their tombs Saint-houses, and tells us (p, 537) that some of his conipamoos ^%ere 
obliged to dismount and walk for about two miles to pass a Saint-house, which the 
Moors held in high veneration this, adds he, was the fiftieth Saint-home I had 
seen since I left Swearah.” On examining in his map the distance between Svvearah 
and Azamore, we may allow about two saints and a half to eight miles. If the anecdotes 
related by preceding travellers have not totally effaced from the reader’s mind, that 
respect which might naturally be entertained for those whom their countrymen agree 
to place in the odour of sanctity ; I s hall n ot endeavour to lessen it by the recital of 
circumstances confirmed on good authority. But merely declare my opinion that the 
Persian saints equal the African above-mentioned, io virtue and mira colons powers 
as in number; and to both I would apply the following passage from Mr. Windus's 
Journey to Mequinez, (p. 55. 1725). It is difficult either to give a general rule what 
a saint in this part of the world is, or how he becomes so : but any tiling extraordi^ 
«^nary makes one. Some are saints by descent; others for some particular abilities ; 
as one in this town (Tetiran) for caring sore eyes; many for being fools ormaimtn; 
and some for being great rogues 

Even of'China. ' ^^Lapluspartdesvaisseaox Chiiiois font leor charge a SirafJ* 
*See , the account; given) by two, Mohammedan ; travellers of^ the ; ninth /century iii: 
p,eoaudo’fs'^^Ancieilucs Eelations^des Indes'et deia'Chine/' ;; p. 10^ 341., , 

,,, 'E,bn; HAiJKAn, •Orient.Qeogrtp. 

^ ' (®®) , AiU' En,itisi'S^,Arabie^V':%,dgi^phy':^ Sect* ^6, 

; (»}They arethusmentionedda.theMS*'^^^^ «l W^'rfofZAKAElA CA2vfKiy'(thtti'' 
/. Climate). 
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of Fars wlien Abu’l teda, wrote in the fourteenthi^^)^ 
But tlie Syrian ])rince may have adopted some 
description of this distant place given by an early 
writer ; for Hamdallaii Mastouti or Cazii'ni, 
a contemporary geographer, on Persian subjects of 
pre-eminent authority ; and ILv'nz Abb u', would ascribe 
the decay of Sirdf to the rise of Kckh under those Bilemite 
sovereigns whose dynasty terminated in X\\q eleventh cenimy. 
PIamdallaii, hoAVCver, allows that it had formerly been 
a considerable cityf®), and IIa'fiz Abru' borrows these 
very words in the beginning of his account; then adds, 
that it was, whilst the Khalrfaha of Baghdad reigned, the 
great commercial mart by sea and land, for goods brought 
in ships and by caravans : particularly camphor, aloes, 
sandal, and various other aromatick and fragrant substances ; 
besides every kind of medicinal drugs, both Indian and 
Chinese. In those days, continues he, the inhabitants 
of Slra'f made wine unequalled throughout all the districts 
of Fars; and the place flourished until the close of the 
Dileinite government ; after which, “ the ancestors of 
“Emir Keish became predominant; and occupied Keis * 
*‘and other islands. Thus the commercial advantages 
“ which Sira'f had enjoyed were cut oJEF, and fell into 

it described, in the fragmeats ofABC*** 

tEDA's Geo^riS|^/(AwS>ickaBd Grefk)]printed at Vi«aBBa,i as ' 

(*•) MS. 
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‘‘ tbeir hands. This circumstance happened in the time 
‘‘ of Rukn ad" doudah^®^)’". 


Although the industry of man had rendered 
flourishing place, it does not appear to have been favoured 
by nature. For the two Persian authors last quoted, 
and many others, acknowledge that the climate was hot 
to an extreme, while fountains or running streams were 
so few and scanty, that the inhabitants drank rain water 
preseiwed in reservoirs. Ebn Haukal mentions a moun- 
tain named Jem, near the town, which supplied it 

whth fruits and water(^®). According to his fuller account 
(intheMS. Szir albeldan), that mountain (which he calls 
Jemr is very broad and ample, and so lofty that 
the air on its summit becomes like the climate of the 
Sardsir, or cold region(®). In some vallies of this mountain, 
if we may believe the Jehan ndmah, an extraordinary stone 


MS. TanM * Ht^z Ah'&. Rpkn AO doualh died ia the year of our era S78. 


(“) Orient. 0cogr. p. 104. 






(MS. Snr ai i not yhetherMoo^^ this descrip, 

tion. The corapouad Word Sarflf-4r Ar") signifies a country much affected fey 


cold ; ia opposition to Gum-sir 


a warm region. 
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is found, which when broken, yields n jewel resembling 

f “> changes 

of COloUl-(®). 

Having within a few days, since our entrance into the 
P^an gulftaced the rise and fall of commercial pros- 
petity, from which had flourished on the decay of 

to JicsA which had impoverished and ruined S/rAf- 

Z'Zf 

‘ 1 e wind, conunued to have C/wrei and the hills of 

thrdav I T Z T™™' ^“°”S incidents of 

day I shall only notice that a sailor, of the Lion's crew, 

_ cased and conscious of some crime, threw himself 

le sea ; this circumstance gave us an opporlunitj 

'^ntnessing the activity displayed by many Arabs and 

" "K^cripdsv of „» Weld” i. ,uoW i, lU, 

I"”” 

c^\ 7:zr:T, 

«»« ■ ifrrr.ro”sr“ "'tr r'7-“ 

■I a Turkisi work fprinted »t Constuilmopl, i„ ,73., ciV) vliisli 

A simiUr acconntofihe «„/„ou„6,i„, aLejtniord Jw UonlT"®* ’ 

author,,,, I.U.,, p..g„phM c ■«” f IT “h T 

Wd.aei,h.hvo,u„.orMmaHo»pW,.hr,.edoh,.u'S^^^^^^ 

qiaiated with the Eaatem^langra^ himself nnac- 
readUy admit* that 

«»d -Lfc^st^lstThS 

«dit. p.360, s^s/^ saBie.*Se6 his Voyage of Neate |^4 
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Indians, who, before our boats could reach the man, 
leaped from their ghrab, which followed us at half a 
milch’s distance, and with as much apparent ease as 

if they acted on a firm surface, held his head above the 
water, until he was received on board in a state o| 

insensibility resembling death. 

On the twenty-seventh I made a sketch of Bushedbf 
an island indistinctly seen with the naked eye, to which 

it appeared only as part of the main shore, slightly 

prominent. Plate VII, (No. 4). represents it under this 
aspect with the neighbouring coast and barren moun- 
tains. When within nearer view, (Plate VII. No. 5), we 
could discern by means of glasses, that there were on 
it some houses, and towers of brick or clay, situate 
among date trees(®^). 

Early this morning twelve or thirteen dows or Arab 
vessels had been perceived. Prom their manner of ap- 
proaching -and suddenly retreating' in various' directions, 
and from the signals made by their chief or admiral, it 
was conjectured that they belonged to the Juasmes, who 
were desirous of seducing our ship into the pursuit 
of some, whilst other dows of their fleet should attack 

BwilealJ 0r ca^ (Descry'': 

de FArab. p. Copcnbw 1773) probably from some chief of the Bomerous 

settled ia iskads aiidlownslilong the Persiao ^coast* ■ , 
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tUghrah. I„ numboiv si^e, a.ul c-onstructio„ they 
correspoaded to lj.= ,vpo,^, „-hidx ,ve had heard. 
noon ,t ,vas evident that they contained crorvdj uf 
armed men, and in the.-e, the pirate., were .soon 
recogntsed l,y many soldiers, who a year befote irad 
asststed tn destroying their settlements at Ra. al khehna^^). 
Several ol the rfoas wore very large and well lumished 
w,th gnns ; the pirates, however, refused to hold anv 
pai ey, and we, therefore, commenced a tremendous 
cannonade, the resounding of which, antongst rocks and 
islands mid along tlie shore, was astonishingly sublime. 

more immediate effects obliged the Jmsmes to save 
tonselves m shallow water, where the Lion could not 
follow ; but there was reason to believe that some of 
them felt our Iwentj-four pound balls. 

We proceeded with a favouring breeise and on the 

twenty-eighth saw Barnhill a rPTnu-t-,! i 

^uumia, a lemarkable rnoimlain 

winch rises, like Chares*’ abnvp tKo wr. i 
, , aD 0 \e the general range of liiah 

lands, (Plate VII ISTn fi\ lar *i , ° 

, t a e Vti. rNo. 6). We then passed Cape Verdis- 

tan, (or Bardistan nc'jr 

neai winch, among broken* 

rocks and “hideous precipices” are some extraordinary 

Springs of hot water(®'^). ^ 




4‘i I v 


' (“) 



ta,'^ &o. p. 16. 


iNun CalcJifc 
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About noon, on the first of March, we anchored 
near Bmhehr. Thus ended a roj-age from England, 
durmg which the Lion had sailed, according to daily 
calculations, taenty tkomand six hundred and seventu-sul 

^ At two o clock the Governor Mohammed Jaafar 
Kha n, with the principal merchants of Bushehr, came 
ff in foimal piocession to our ship ; their boats were 
gailj decoiated, and a dag displaying the Lion and Sun 


the Lion’s '^total^rur" the following statement of 


From England to Madeira 1519 

From Madeira to Rio de Janeiro. *. ssge 

FfoniKio cie Janeiro to Bombay 11704 

From Bombay to Busiiebr., .... 


1519 miles. 


Amount of Cross-bearings, &c, added by 
Captain Heathcote 


20449 

227 

2067 ^' miles. 


^l^cting the islands above mentioned, (page lee), whi^ We generally call thf 

(NlardiSf writes 4.^ Or(asitis proaounced See Vincent's 

tte ^-.esin p. 358,- and in p. 359 Poorer, 

K L . 5^ f Hist lnd. c. 37. But I must here reatark that 

drthoerL*hvo?nr^ (Descrip. del’Arab^ p, ^3) Imitates the Arabian 

S P y P™«“»“«ation,aocordiagtowhichtbe PcrsiaiiPbeconiesB orF. The 
Mmient 
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of Fersiu[^^), waved over the chief barge ; in another was 
the NaMreh KhdneJi, or band of mnsiciansf’') ; and I 
understood that both the flag and the musick were lionours 
appertaining to Jaafar Kiia'n, not as Hdkem{^\=J) or Go- 
vernor of Buahehr, but as High Admiral of the Empire ; there 
was, also, a Lt'tfi, or buffoon, distinguished by his four- 
pointed hat or fool’s cap. This fellow whilst singing most 
ridiculously, threw himself into various uncouth attitudes 
and seemed to regulate the motions of some other men, 
who, at certain intervals, clapped their hands together with 
a loud noisc(®). 


(®®) Shir uKhurshid Irani, jj^ have for oied;, during some centuries 

the national device, or rather the armorial bearings of the Persian kings. In general 
the Sun is l*epresented half-risen over the back of a lion, which our heralds might 
describe ns passant. So it appears on a felus, or copper coin of Kir man Skahhi now 
before me, and delineated in a plate of this work. Respecting the Lion and Sun, 
and devices, probably mote ancient as armorial bearings, on Persian flags or banners ; 
I shall offer some observations in another chapter. 


literally signiiies the kettle-drum house,'* from 
mkareh, a small brazen-bodied drum; and Mianelt a house. But it is generally used 
to express an assemblage of military, or field musicians, whose instruments, to our 
ears, are loud, harsh and disagreeable. There was a most obstreperous drum, accom- 
panying long brazen trumpets, Karrma, the sounds of which, our sailors 
compared to the braying of asse^), and two Snrna (bj«a) in appearance not unlike 
citiiiiets, but sending forth notes such as might be expected from two diseordaiit 
bag'pipes without a drone. The royal Nakareh Khanek, w hicli I often heard at Tehran, 
cllcl not excite a more favourable opinion of the Persian fiekl-musick than this 
baiid ; but in the course of a few months I became extremely fond of listen- 
the Ktm^nehek and other striug-instruments ; which, ailhou^li the 
perfoVwl^lfe w^Sils||nptaat of harmoinou$ cooibinations or counterpoint, produced with 
good wichh ellnitet eonceffs, irery soft and pleading nieWj- ' . ^ ' 

of this wofkA. 
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The Governor and merchants ascended into the Lion, 
and Avere conducted to the cabin, Avherc thej scaled thein- 
sch^'cs on cliairs in a manner wliich evinced the noA^elty 
and awkwardness of their situation. Many trays filled 
with sweetmeats, fruits, and cliecse, Avere brought as a 
present from Jaafar Kiia isr, AAdio AA^as introduced to 
the Ambassador, and after an hour's coiiA-ersation, took 
his leaA’c. The favour of this visit was acknoAA'ledged by 
a salute of eleven ouns, 

O 

]\[r. Bruce, acting as the East India Company's Reaiclent, 
or Agent at Bushehr, with Lieutenants Henry ATillock, 
Tajdor, and IMarlin, and Mr. IIcnshaAA'-, also came on 
board (®’). 

2. The goA'crnor sent his barge to take ashore Mirza 
Abu’l IIassan this morning at an early liourt for the 
asirologers had pronounced that from sun-rise until eight 
o’clock wmuld be the most auspicious time in AA'hich he 
could possibly land. Of any concern in this calculation* 


The meritorioHs conduct of Mr* Bruce has since procured him the full appoint- 
ment of Besident/' at Buskehr. Mr. Willock commanded a body of Sepoy dra- 
gooiMs who had accompanied the late mission# and were new in readiness to re€ei\e 
the Ambassador on shore# and^atteud him during his stay in Persia. Mr. Willock Is 
at prese 5 ,it,( 1817 ), Charged* Affaires at the court of Tehrim, Mr. Taylor coiiimaBcIed 
the Residenf s guard of Sepoy infantry at Brnshtht ; and Mr. Martin had been there 
some time# awaiting an opportunity of returning to India# Mr. Henshaw resided at 
BmMhr^ 
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ihc envoy, I believe, may be acquit led ; it vas made 
by the Governors wise men, and ]Mir>?a Abu'u iiassAN, 
v\Iio had now rceeiveil from the king a patent corderijiig 
on him the title and dignity of Khan, (see p, 2), con- 
limicd with us to tlie latest moment that they alhnvcd. 
He then, whilst wc lived a salute, departed, but not in 
the Bmhelir state-barge ; he chose rather to be conveyed 
in one of our boats manned by English sailors, who, 
pleased witii this flattering preference, when they had 
approached the strand, carried him on their shoulders 
through the water, to dry ground. On his landing, 
fifteen guns were discharged from the fort : a circum- 
stance which he afterwards noticed to the ambassador, 
as a greater compliment than had been usually paid on 
similar occasions ; and prognosticating good luck, although 
he was not without enemies in his own country. 

We remained on board, sending to the British factory 
various articles of heavy baggage ; military stores ; 
carriages ; and presents for the king of Persia. To carry 
these, several JSIuhhudas, or “masters of vessels’^™)* 
attended ; and as some of them, having left their 
slippers in the boats, were induced by curiosity to enter 
opr 1 had an opportunity of sketching their figures 
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The ambassador received from Jaafar Kiia'ist, a fine 
young lion. This was a very gentle creature, and seemed 
pleased when the sailors patted his head. On being 
first put into the coop or cage, he conceived such 
fondness for an old, ragged, and dirty canvas bag, 
which happened to lie there, that he would not allow 
any person to touch it: and on moving from one side 
to another, always Look it with him in his mouth. He 
refused, during two days, boiled or roasted meat; but 
greedily devoured raw flesh. The country about Busheh\ 
where he had been taken five or six weeks before, 
abounded formerly in wild beasts : it was once, as a 
native informed me, \he Maaclen i Shir, or “mine of lions” 

(”) The Arabick word Maaden siguifying in general metals, or minerals, 

and the mine which produces them, is often used by the Persians like their own word Kim 
to denotea place very abundant or fertile in any thing. Thus a man told me that the 
Caspian sea, (on the shore of which we conversed) was a Maaden -i-maM 
or mine of fish and a place near Shiraz, on the road from JBuskehr^ is called the 
mine'* or K/m of zinidn from the great qiiantily of Zinim, a certain 

grain which grows there* The historian Hafiz Abed' in his account of the I } s $ hi 4 ^ 
jirzhen (which I sfiali hereafter quote at length when describing that place), employ s the 
same terms as the Mmkehri above mentioned, a mine of lions*' iji^ nmadm 

i shir. Thus also Em i N Ra'zx, in his work entitled the Haft AMim or "^Seven Climates/'' 
styles Cazertm a mine of learned men/' Mauien-i-ulema,. (Uin and the c!as-» 

sick Ha'fiz introduces both the Arabick and Persian words for ^ mine into one versa# 

SMraz is a mine { Mmien ) of ruby-lipped dalnsels ; a mine ( Km ) of beauty* 

I am a jeweller (and understand its value), but poor (and unable to make purchases) ; 
m this account I am dkconsolste.*' See the Ode (io beginning 
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5. Lcltcrb ’^vc^c re(“ei^xHl bj tlic A lubahssador 1 rom J a a fa h 
Khan and Adu’l IJassan Kiia jsr, uilh a prctserd coxi- 
sisting of tuo lambs alive, several trays biU of oranges, 
figs, raisins, dried elicrries, and other frnils both fre&h 
and preserved ; also cJiccsc, and a kind of swect-inoal 
called maiclah(~). 

6. Evei'j necessary arrangement having been made for 
accommodating us on shore, ve proceeded before noon 
this day from the ship, which tired a grand salute at the 
moment of our departure. Captain IlealhcoLe’s band 
of niusick accompanied us; wc passed by the ribs (for 
little more remained) of Nadir Sha'h’s great fifty-gun 

nr 

ship('''’) ; and were joined near the town by many boats full of 
})Cople. On landing at Bushehr, the Ambassador was 


The second Persian line above quoted, though not immediately relating to tlie 
subject of this note, must be here remarked as having, in two fine nmnoscript copies 
of II A'Fiie's Dhmi out of four nou/ on my table, for y\ Tim vuriafion, however, 
does not affect the sense, and I have preferred y} which the MS. dictionary Sumri 
explains by this very passage of Hafiz. 

f®) This was composed, according to the best account that I could procure, of 
grape-juice or oiange-juice, inspissated with sugar, then mixed with the kernels of 
almonds or walnuts, and dried. The MS. diciioiidry Berhm Kattm^ mentions (under 
the word Mmiah other ingredients, such as sheep's milk, wheaten flour, 

Few nations equal the Persians in smiilar compositions. 

C®) It U &aid that this vessel was constructed of wood brought seven or eight hun- 
dred mle» fo|restS;Of Mmm^erin or Hyrcania, on the baijks 

and oecs^siotiai^ ^ iw, not ventw lo 

oftiieexpeme. “ ^ ' 
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received with much ceremony by Jaafar Kha'n, Abdil- 
LAu Agiia, a Turk of high rank from Baghdad; Abu’l 
IIassan Kha'n, and ali the most respectable inhabitants. 
In tljc streets were drawn up the Resident’s guard of 
iiiianiry Sepoys, the detachment of Sepoy cavalry, the 
Royal -artillery men, and scijeants of the forty-seventh 
regiment. An irregular body of Persians armed with 
match-lock muskets crv>wdcd tlie beach, and others, by 
blows of their sticks, restrained the mob. In lanes and 
corners, and on the flat-roofed buildings were multitudes 
of women, enveloped, but with little attention to the 
graces of drapery, in dark blue cloaks after the Arabian 
fashion ; or in white sheets ; their faces, generally, being 
concealed by pieces of black crape. The Governor led 
us to his house, where we climbed to the principal chamber 
by a staircase nearly perpendicular, each step of which 
was most inconveniently high. In consideration of our 
European customs, some chairs had been provided, and 
Cakdns or pipes, with coffee, tea, and rose-water, were 
presented to the guests, besides fruit, cakes and sweet-meats. 
Meantime Lady Ouseley and her female attendants were 
entertained in the Governor’s hharem, to the door of wdiich. 
Captain Heathcote had escorted her Faianhin(^^) ; she saAV 
there only three ladies, one infant, and a few maid-servants. 

(”) TMspalanMn (more prdperjy called liad been procured at Bombay^. 

Ijis a vehicle uot used by the Persians. 
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Our visit Jiaving been finished, we moiniled the horses 
provided for us, and rode through naiTOw streets to agate 
in the town wall, on passing which we immedialely 
entered the desert. Several robust men, half naked, vrent 
before us, tumbling and jumping with considerable 
activity. Some pahlevans displayed feats of strength and 
dexterity by whirling over their shoulders ^cry large 
and ponderous wooden clubsf^). A boy vdio danced, 
disguised in ■woman’s dress, vas more conspicuous- I'or 
gesticulation, than either for elegance or modc&tv(^^). The 
LUti, also, above-mentioned, performed his part, and wc were 
deafened by the sound of Persian trumpets and repealed 
vollies of musketry. Many horsemen who had joined 
our cavalcade, exhibited the evolutions of a combat ; some 
galloping forwards with the utmost speed, cightj^ or an 
hundred yards, discharged their pistols, as the ancient 
Parthians shot their arrow's, at the pursuing foe ; whilst 
others in mock duels, tilted w'ith lances and darted the 
Jerld or JeridahQ^). 

I mwst refer to a future cliaptei% for some account of the Pakiemm 
and their laborious exercises. 

(J®) I lime already alluded, when meutiouiiig the NMck-girh at Bombay, <p» 7^), 
to an ancient Greek dauce, noticed by Aristophaues. Audi hi another chapter the 
subjeel^of dauces shaii be resumed. 

TMs Jmiieh according to the MS- Mm^Mm Keihm, 

a kind of small insttpd the Hlfolh their 

equestrian exercises,' 

wodd, wliicii they dart at e^clt Wd from frequent 

jpraetke, leam to parry and avoid with mheh ihgenaify. 
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Thus we proceeded over the desert to our camp, situate 
about a mile and three quarters southward from Biiskhr; 
and assembled in a spacious tent, where the Ambassador 
o])ened packets of letters and English news-papers just, 
arrived bj way of Constantinople. He had scarcely announ- 
ced the successes of our army in Spain, when the gazette 
fell trom his hand, and the first line that presented itself 
to me, declared that he and ‘I had lost a brotherf®). 

Those Persians who had been exulting in thepublick 
intelligence, and hailing its arrival on the first day of our 
landing as a most propitious omen, all silently retired ; 
expressing by their manner, that they were sensible of 
the private calamity, although they did not change 
congratulation into unseasonable condolence. 

O Lieutenant Ralph Ouselcy, killed in his nineteeiilh year at the battle of Busaco, 
(Sept. 27 , 1810 ), whilst endeavouring to preserve the colours of his regiment, the 



CHAPTER T. 


Camp near Abushahr. 


rriHE name of Abushahr, generally abridged into Bushahr, 
or Bushehr, has been corrupted by English sailoiN 
into Busheer, or BusMrei^). This town rose into notice 
during the last century, and is said to hare been an incon- 
siderable village, occupied wholly by fislicrinen, when 
Bishehr transferred its commerce to the new port, or 
hander, and supplied materials from its mined structures, 
of which the remains are still visible within a distance 
of five miles. I heard, but think the account highly 
exaggerated, that Bushehr contained eight or nine thousand 
people, Of these many live in huts; the habitations, 
entitled houses, (cliiefly mud-built), amount perhaps to 


P) The AraMck word Stgptot’^&kfsdso^iioisessiiig/^or “endowed 

“ with” &c. and Shak mA a « uti m towa/' * 
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four hundred, and are inclosed, towards the land, bj" 
a wall of clay or son-dried brick. 

Although the geographical manuscripts quoted in this 
work have furnished me with extracts relative to various 
parts of Persia, yet no information can be obtained from 
them on the subject of Abushahr, which at the time 
when those books were composed, did not probably 
seem worthy of description. It is however possible that, . 
whether as Memmhria, Taoki, or under some other name, 
this place has been, in former ages, very thickly inha- 
bited ; for, as I learned, subterraneous chambers and the 
vestiges of ancient aqueducts and wells were frequently 
discovered here ; besides bricks inscribed with unknown 
characters ; coins, gems and urns, all indicating a 
numerous population(^). 

But the sea has effected many alterations even within 
the memory of man ; it has covered some spots and retired 

• f) Mesmibria (MiffajUiSptJi) according to Arrian, was the name of a peniasiila or 
cfcersonese, forming a district or territory, o ht Within a few 

leagues of this lie places Tmke (ImicTj) near which was a palace of the Fersian kings, 
(Hist. Ind- €, 30). This Greek name would well express the Arabick ijUs? Tik^ (the a 
being pronounced as in our word t^lk^ walk &c.) and this, which signifies a vault or 
arch, is sometimes applied to a whole edifice vaulted or arched ; m that palace of 
the Persian Mesris (CuoskOBS, and his descendants) near BagM&i is still called 
the principal chamber, of which Mr. Ires (Voyage &c. p* 28S) 
has given a view, being arched or vaulted. Ptolemy assigns two Tmlm to the province 
of Persist (Geogr, Lib, VI. c. 4)^ 
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from others, whilst vestiges of antiquity spared br time 
have been dcstrojxd by earthquakes. One of these 
djcadful convulsions (which happened about tlie ytar 
J806‘) continued fifteen days, alarming by a succession 
of v iolent shocks, all who resided in the houses of BiisJiehr, 
among whom was Mr. Bruce. An offer of those houses 
for our embassy was declined : we pieferred the air of 
an open plain to the sultry vapours of close and dusty 
streets. Tents, horses, camels and baggage-mules had 
been provided ; tve hourly expected the arrival of a 
Mehmhiddr[^), and hoped to commence our journey 
before the expiration of a week. But so many difficulties 
occurred in transacting business with the Beglerbeg or 
Governor of Fars, Prince Husain Ali MjKi;A(‘); and 
such is the dilatory, vaccillating and deceitful conduct 
of those who manage publick affairs in Persia ; that although 
the Ambassador maintained a constant interchange of 
couriers with Shirdz, and employed the most urgent 
remonstrances to accelerate all arrangements necessary 


f) This title has been alieady explained, In chap. % note. 

0 The Turkish title Beigkrheg (or as Meniiiski writes it in lii$ 

Institut# Ling, Turc# Tom* IL p. 1B5. Vindob# 1756) JBeghrieg ) signifies 

« Lord of Lords^/* and is given to the raler of a piovince Under him are the Hikem 
or of a large city ; the Z&het (lajL?) or chief magitetrate of a tow% 

and iiefK^ Wk^m or principal house holder" (See chap. note *^7# 

also the m knmrg for so 1 have heard 
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for liis advance towards the capital ; jet we remained 
twenty two days encamped on the desert. 

During this time the Thermometer generally stood, 
about one or two o’clock in the afternoon, at 74, 76, 
or 80, and once at 84, in the shade of my tent ; the evenings 
and mornings, how'ever, were cool ; the quick-silver at 
midnight often sunk to 53, and the mountains near us 
were covered with snow. On the thirteenth a violent 
south-easterly wind began to blow and there w’^as heavy 
rain, with many flashes of lightning. The storm continued 
all night and caused much trouble and confusion by 
throwing down several tents. 

Early the next day myriads of locusts appeared as 
in a cloud moving on the desert ; they passed over our 
camp ; a fc\v left the main body and w'ent off in different 
directions, and some flew so low that we easily caught 
them. At noon the heat was very oppressive, the wind 
still blowing and overwhelming us in sand like waves. 
.The locusts directed their flight chiefly to the cultivated 
spots or wherever any verdure could be perceived. The 
wind ceased, and rain succeeded bn^ after 

which we enjoyed two or^^ te of serene and 

pleasant weather. The great mass of locusts had descended 
on the sea-shore and plain near BwsAe/ir, were they were 
Iminediately gathered as a favourite article of food by 
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the poor people^ who arc here almost all of Arabian 
origin; by those purely Persian, they did not appear to be 
so much esteemed- Returning from the town J niel crowds 
of women and children, carrying home in baskets, hand- 
kerchiefs and bags, the locusts which they had collected. 

Of these insects, (at Bmliekr generally called Mdig^ 
and sometimes Mtkhlt)^ one kind is distinguished by the 
epithet hJieidl^ the eating of it being lawful A the oilier 
is hhardm or forbidden f this is smaller and more 
destructive than the mcleJeh hheldl^ from ivhich it differs 
also ill col our (^)- 


p) Mdig and Melekh, are Persian names for a locust, \H.liich the 

Arabb most commoafy caii Jerdd. That kind, hlo\ui over, it was said 

from the opposite coast of Arabia to Bmhehr, the Fer&Ums styled mvklch dcri^/di 
the iocubty and the Arabs o\j!^ jmtd ai i^uhr, in the 

same selise. Bochail has enumerated various Ueurew and Arabick names for the 
locust in bis elaborate Hierozoiconr^Lib. VLcap 1. et. seq); but does not mention 
those wh^ch I ha\e described as Persian; neither does he remark that in the dialect 
of 3Jhr or Egypt, tho^ejerdd ai bahr or ‘'sea locustb’^ above noticed, are called 
Fandis a eircumstance merely known to me through the MS. BerMn Kak 

tea^ which aUo denominates them in Persian Mahi raMhi Theepuhet 

kkeMl *'lawfuip and hhardm “forbidden” are Arabick, I Lu\e 

endeavoured by the double h to express that strong aspiration which is given to 
the firstdetter ^ of both words ; but this aspiration how^ever strong, has not among 
those Arabs and Persians who speak with correctness, the slightest tendency to a 
guttuial ^qiuid, wdnch would indeed confound the letter with ^ distinguished by 
a, point dor, and best expressed by our kh or perhaps the Greek With double 
lia<^eofdlngl| should be written several wmrds which we generally sped with one onff; 
such Ma^mmed^ proper names; and Harem tha-t |x«|| df a 

house »JTE^«jr^e <tiS.jis*4ejc«4 W k^r4m, t'ttiiMen, 
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The Arabs prepare a dish of locusts by boiling them 
with salt, and mixing a little oil, butter or fat ; they 
sometimes toast them before a fire, or soak them in 
warm water, and without any further culinary process, 
devour almost every part except the wings. I have 
myself eaten several locusts variously cooked, and 
thought them by no means unpalatable; in flavour they 
seemed to me like a lobster or rather a shrimp ; one 
neither offensively stale, nor absolutely fresh. 

Whatever damages the locusts ma}’’ have done in this 
visitation, were probably compensated by the repasts 
which they afforded to thousands of people. But in many 
countries of Asia, in Africa, and even in some parts 
of Europe, they have often carried with them not only 
famine but pestilence ; destroying leaves and fruits ; 
corn, herbage and every thing that wore a x^egetable 
appearance ; while they caused infectious diseases by 
the putrefaction of their bodies!®). 



, f ) Bocliart'lias treated of 'locusts, 'as of every otlier animal men tioiiecl in, the, sacred 

'scripture, ^ wltli vast eruditioa. ■ id®--** Hierdzoicou/" ,XX.i'b. l."€tv seq)., 

;Farkliiirst In'im '"AHehrew and’Eudisli Lexicoii'/^ [uiidef t^le;Word^l1^ Di\ 

'Sliaw, Br. Russel,!, ■ Hauway ;aed', Woodroffe’; ’'BaroiA,cfe'’,Tott,’ 'yoliiey, Hasselqiiist 
aiid^ Kiel)uhr,,far , various' .particulars ';res|)eod»g''d#t«sls; 'aid tlieJist of travellers 
wild iiotideiiiemL might 'be augmeit'ed the Chevalier 

.B'Atvieux, O'vligtoB, 'Nordei, aid a; multitude ’hcsides^ ,Harmeraid Border have 
' collected fiformatioB subj,eet*':to'. which ': the leanied Bryai't lias devoted 

■.Bectioi (ii’om iSS'to p'. Jhis' cdrious'treatisc" oi' the Plagues of Egypt. Jm, 

first workj the Pemai Miscetlaiies/' (p. 16d. et* seq) I extracted a 
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So many travellers, naturalists, and it may be said, 
antic[iiai’ies, have contributed to illustrate the subject of 
locusts, that I can add but little to the result of their 
researches. It must, however, be here remarked, that 
Zakaria Cazvi'ni divides the locusts into two classes 
like horsemen and footmen, “mounted and pedestrian^f), 
which will call to the recollection of a Biblical reader 
some passages from Joel and the Apocalypse. 

That certain extraordinary words were supposed to 
be inscribed on the wnngs of locusts, different authors 
have related. The Sieur de Beauplan heard from persons 
well skilled in various languages, that the cliaracters 
were Chaldaick and formed Boze Guion, words signifying 
^‘the scourge of God'X^). But a much longer legend is 
exhibited on the wdngs of locusts, and in the Arabick 
language, if we may believe those Muselmdn writers to 
whom I have referred in a former work. “We are the 
‘“army of the mighty God : we have each ninety and 

surprising anecdote concermitg locusts and the , miraculous power exercised over 
them by a , Mohammedan saint, from'- the manuscript 'entitled ' (or 

^rryahm u%; gardens of fragrant herb's/' ‘ 

"SuwMr u pt&dah See the MS; Ajdtb al mukiilukat (Account of the 

^fituimMkhkk)n ^ 

0 See Collection of Voyages md Travels/' Vol. i f ^ 
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nine eggs ; and had we but the hundredth, we would 
“ consume the world, and all that it con,tams''’(^). 


Whatever characters they may resemble, the marks 
appearing on locusts wings are presented to the reader’s 
inspection in a very accurate delineation which I made at 
Bushehr (See the Miscellaneous Plate, No. 3.) from one of those 
creatures just before it w'as consigned, with hundreds more, 
to the Arab cook ; and many of their real wings, per- 
fectly preserved between the leaves of a book, are still 
in mj CQllection(^®). 


"SViiile the Lion continued at anchor not many miles 
from our camp, every rope of that ship, as an officer 
informed me, was at different times covered with locusts ; 
part of the great flight which settled among us on the 
shore, and had been, according to general report, blown 
from the Arabian coast. But some of the more destructive 



.Persian Misceliaaies, p. 1*7^*. ; 


PaEW'Jij'Iiisy'^^'Peclierches' PWbsophiquesy sar ' les'Egyptfens et'Ies-' 
'Cbmois, Toine:Lp,. (Be'rLl7723> alludes to, passage of 7«rro,^iiite«,tioei*3g;t!ial: 
tlie Eomaa. flameiis abstaioed"frdiii eating beans, because 'tlieit iowers'oontaiiied iinfer- 
ml letters,’ and adds,, **or#^eesJettres'illfer^aks,'sollt,;ies .deux. faobes;,'Bokes^'^^,4!K>se;' 
, characters,; are 'the,, two black spots', So Gtmese^'have 'discovered iiijslicat 
letters, III 'the linesdna'toriofae'S back but' Mrr,BaiT 0 w'(€biw^ has oompletely 

dispe'Iled this faueied',iU'yslety;:.S'^'it;:Bixays'fe:'butv'^ trick of 

the' magic square, or 'pkclUglb? ■ digits '':so''' that 'they' shall make the, sum of 

‘^''Jfteeuevery way thUS:W'/-'' 
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species once rested on a vessel in which Mr. Bruce was 
passing bet^reen Bombay and the Sti’aits of Hormuz ; and 
those insects in a short time consumed so much of the 
sails as to render them almost useless. Millions, it is 
said, perish in the sea ; incalculably more than those 
which reach the land. This to me seems not incredible; 
for when the cloud of locusts first arrived, I picked up 
several which had fallen from it on the ground, evidently 
exhausted and incapable of a longer fiight. 

On the eighteenth another cloud of them appeared ; 
and we were annoyed in the camp for some days after, 
by frequent and sudden whirlwinds, which almost suffocated 
us with sand, and rendered the air so hot that even at night 
the thermometer rose to 80 and 81. 

Yet we availed ourselves of some fine intervals in making 
excursions along the sea-shore, and exploring the desert. 
I visited the remains of Rishahr, a town once more 
extensive, there is reason to believe, than that which 
succeeded it as the hander, ( jxij) or principal commercial* 
port of Bars. Indeed, if we may credit local tradition, 
one class alone of its inhabitants must have nearly equalled 
in number the present population of Bushehr; for it 
comprised} as old persons of the neighbourhood say, above 
seven hundred families employed in cutting and polishing 
carnelions and other oma|nei|tal stones ; which, it is 
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affirmed, were not originaUj produced here ; but brought 
in their rough state from Cambay in India. That a inanii- 
factoiy of carnelion beads once flourished at Rislialir, is 
highly probable, from the muhiplicity of fragments dug up 
among its ruins, and profusely scattered over the adjacent 
plain. Of many pieces which I collected and examined, 
few were without blemishes, and most seemed to have been 
separated by art from larger masses. 

But here, also, are often found gems bearing sculptured 
devices, beads, rings, coins and arrow-heads, all of which by 
the peasants, are attributed, and not perhaps erroneousl}^ 
to the ancient Gahrs or AtesJi-peresis, the “Adorers of Fire.” 
That they should be right, however, in this instance, 
proceeds merely from their usual habit of describing 
whatever they do not understand, as either the produce 
of foreign regions, the work of preternatural beings, of 
magicians, or of those who lived in ages before the Moham- 
medan era. Thus, near the . ruined fort of Rishakr, ia a, 
spot which some denominated the Kabristdn-e-Gabrdn^ ov 
*“ Cemetery of the Fire-worshippers,"" and sirpposed to Gpntain 
sepulchral monuments two or three thousand years old ; 
whilst others thought it the more modern burial-place 
of 'European,,, ;:inhde|s-T discover' the; tomb's, of 

orthodox mmelmdm,‘ trae-beJievers, of whom few, as we 
mgy infer from the inscriptions, probably existed 
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above three hundred years ago(^^). The flat adjoining 
this cemetery is said to have been covered wish houses 
belonging to persons ot the lower orders ; and within 
ramparts still very high, are shown considerable vestiges 
of buildings, wherein, as my guide had heard, the great and 
opulent resided. Not far from this place, when searching 
for wells, the country-people frequently dig up large blocks 
of hewn stone, and penetrate into vaults and passages 
widely extending under ground in various ramifications. 
Below the ramparts a pier or mole projects into the sea. 

Notwithstanding all those indications of importance and 
magnitude, the Persian geographer Habidallah Cazei'ni 
who wrote in the fourteenth centuiy, does not allow Rishahr 
to rank among the great cities ; although he dates its found- 
ation above five hundred years before Christ. “Rtzah?'/ says 
he, (or mther Ridahr, according to the Arabian pronunci- 
ation) “most commonly known by the name of PfsAa/ir, as the 
“ Persians call it, was founded by Lon rasp, a monarch of 
“the Caianian dynasty; and rebuilt by Sha'pu'h, son of 



(“) la tlie preface I have noticed that B and Y are almost iodisctiniiiiate! j used, one 
forthe other, by Fer^kns when speaking; as the modern Ci reeks sy.stematicaily pro- 
nounce B like oor V, and many Jews their The' words above mentioned, 

€*Gahm‘n atforded 'a double instance, not only of this interchange;; 

bttt oftb# accent with wWch„ southern Persians , express A when 'coming before 
words were rendered what to 'English ears sounded as 
Gattmm Oa this subject I 

;«oine remeirks in' tb f v' ' 
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“ Ardeshir Babeiva'n(^^). It is a citj, or town, of middling 
“ size ; situate on the shore of the Persian sea where 
“ from extreme heat, the air is impure and unwholesome. 
“ The people of this place in summer indurate, (or rather 
“ desiccate), their skins hy the application of a paste 
“ made from the flour of acorns(^®). Without this 
“ precaution, they would be much annoyed bj’" excessive 
perspiration. The products of this spot are dates and 
“ linen, and most of the inhabitants apply themselves to 
“ commerce by sea. And among them are few of an arrogant 
“ or officious character ; nay, from their natural goodness 
“they are humble and submissive towards others(^'^). This 
“ place is distant from the fort or Di%h of Keldt, one 



Or Bab EG a'n as sometimes written, but most accurately Fa peka'n; for it 
is derived from that name which Agathias (Hist. Lib. 11. p. 01. Lugd* Bat. 1504), 
expresses wdth the Greek termination, UaiSeicos; andaPahlavi inscription deciphered 
by M. de Sacy, Papeei. (Mem. sur. div. Aiitiq. &c. p 105). 1 find also a Persian 
named JJairuKyjs by Cianamus, in his Histor. Lib. IL p.40. (Traj. ad Rhen. 1652). 

(^®) A marginal note written by some Persian commentator who explains many 
ofiscure;' passages in; my Lest - copy. of ’ the ■ Nozhat al Celub ;aiid the'. MS.-'- Lexicon ^ 
Berhin' .;Kutte& (in;'vdce yjW)'' haveenabled me. to. ascertain the author's meafiing 
wlth'respectto 'this' composition. ' It is unnecessary to noticethe various readings whicb' 
embaOTSs the'' text .in.' several fair copies. 

(")',So imicli do', the m''anuscripts, dis', peerin', this '/passage, from, the' o.missi0a 
and., , change of ce.rtaiu , wprds^,,,, : that .„ after ■■ 'a '' collaridn'_ ' of ': all* ' it ' -is not easy to 
'ascertain the author's opinion. But whether lie wrote favourably or eontenipt- 
'uously.'of ,'ae'd;,six,bundred years ago* 

' will, not, ''peibapS';be''::thddiht '','4 matter. of imperil 'place is 'now without,,, 

inhabitants, 'and"’does '.hot apjp'ekr 46 have' been at" any, time conspicuous^ or indeed,:., 
noticedyiahistory,’ ' 
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“ farsang; and during samnicr most of the people remove, 
“ for the benefit of salubrious air, to certain ca&t]cs”(^‘^). 

Within a century after this account 'was written, it 
would appear that Rishahi- had sunk below the rank of 
middle-sized towns or cities ; for Ha fiz Abru' whose 
excellent chronicle abounds with geographical information, 
describes it as “ a small town on the sea-shore, near the 
“ Castle of Emi^r Fab a'marz ben Neda'b”(^‘’). He then 
notices the excessive heats prevalent here, and the remedy 
derived nearly as above related, from tire oak-tree, but 
seemingly used to counteract the effects of partial 


t/hja u;’ Jii'^ 

j a^aaj ^^IaawjU* j 

jii\ j J tjjjaL. Of' ^ 

Ijsf j A5^A* ^ A 

AJjj^ IjS i^A^ ^jbwwjbj ^ c» ■..*** C!A^ jAi h 

(MS. Nozhatai €olub» cli. 12). 

c^Ui jjAji 

MS. T{(rikh4~IhJlz Jibru* 

From tlie Arabick title Emir, I doubt whether we may buppose tlub cattle to haw 
been founded or inhabited by any of the Persian heioes who, in early ages, bore the 
name of Fara'mabz. One, particularly, is celebrated by Fiedaosje in a verse of his 
&huh mmuh thus enumerating four illustriou’» warriors. 

_ J]; J jT 

Wliiefeseifes of BgiBies, sliding naturally into the original metre.may be expressed in 
maanorj “ As-teV,.!^ Goea'zah, Fasa'marz and Za'l.’' I find that to 

some copies ofTlAl^t*® phronicle, ^for others omit the name) RopTA®i’S^» Whom 
King BahmaN slew' ^«iage, haitt^jA^''MAjaiB. 
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relaxation (^^). “ From this extreme warmlh of the climal^y 
adds he, “ and from the unwholesome water, none but per- 
“ sons originally of the country can possibly exist here in 
“summer; most people then retire to the Dizh-i-Keldb, or 
“Gulab, and other castlcs”(^®). The only commodities, accord- 
ing to his report, which this town yeiids for maritime expor- 
tation, are fish, dates, and the linen peculiarly called Rishahn, 
Next, borrowiugthe words of Hamdailaii, before quoted, he 
mentions the commercial occupations and general character 
of the people, and concludes by informing us, that “ in this 
“ place are a niasjecljameaa or mosque of the highest class, 
“ a chief place for religious assemblage, and a pulpit”(^^) ; 
circumstances which indicate a very numerous population. 


&C. tjb CO 

(•‘V* i C*) 

On the authority of Hamdall ah’s work above-quoted from a manuscript in 
general most admirably accurate, I should have corrected the only copy of 
Ha'fiz Abed's Chronicle that has yet fallen under my inspection; and altered 
Kelab or GuMb into KelAt, But other copies of Hame Allah’s Geography 
authorize us to read the name witli Ha'fiz Abed', and on examining the 
Shir&z n&mah of Sheikh Zarku'b, I find that he places in tlic district of 
Argkun, and consequently not far fr'im Rhhuhr, ihe jCt Dizh-i GuIa‘b \ox 
Kel&b ). There are instances in Persia, of two or three dift'erent places bearing 
the same name ; but Kel&t is known as a fortress of EAorasdn, once deemed 
impregnable, and occupying a space of twelve fiirsangs in cireumference, according 
to D ABLET Sha'h. (.See his MS. Tezkirreh; account of the poet Ja'mi). Keldt 
was besieged by Taimb'r in 1382. 

’ ■ MS. Turikh-i-Hij^z AMi, 
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It is unnecessary to quote on this subject the Persian 
manuscript Zeinet al Mejdlcs ; since the autbor, iisuaJl^ 
suriiamcd Maiiammedi, has merely abridged the account 
given, as above, by IIamdallaii Mastoupj, and 

Hafiz Abru' with a slight alteration of words in one 
passage(^°). 


The historian and geographer Sauek IsFAHAhvi dev^otes 
but hah a line to Rishakr ; and this half line contains an 
error; for he describes it as a place, not in Fan, but in 
Susiana or a bordering provincef^. 

The fort, generally considered as a work of the Portuguese 
who had a settlement here, may perhaps, occupy the 
site of FardmarzR Cattle above-mentioned. Near it were 
several upright stones on which inscriptions seemed to 
have been carved ; but I ascertained on close inspection 
that the strokes resembling letters were only natural 
indentations. 


(“) In the acconflt of Manuscripts prefixed to this Volume I have noticed the 
Zdnet al Mejales and its author. The passage slightly altered from Ha’fiz Abev' is 


TWs error may have originated 
but it occurs in two fine copies, vfhich I possess, of tjj# * 
one of li& Iraie geographical essays. , ? ' ji •* 
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Rizahr or Rtshahr is not probably, the most ancient 
name of this placef^) ; it was once called, as a person at 
Biishehr informed me, after King or Prince Bahman; and 
one of the weils in its Aocinity is styled eW Chah Bah- 
mani, according to information received on the spot. Of this 
well I should have here given a representation, from the 
sketch made by myself, bad not Major D’Arcy favoured me 
with a beautiful drawing, which shews the manner of procu- 
ring water, and includes a view of mount Haiiiah, (See Plate 
XI). But it was not any neighbouring well that 
supplied the camp with water ; a sufficient quantity for 
daily consumption was brought every morning before 
sun-rise, from a place distant twelve or thirteen miles,, 
and distributed in mesheh lSjl* or skins, by the tanning of 
which it was often rendered unpleasant both to the 
taste and smell. See the Meshek (in MiscelL Plate, No. 4), 
as it appeared suspended between three sticks, near the 
entrance' of each tent. 



(“) i shall not endeavoar, by any process of etymological torture, to extract a 
signification from the unpromising mvae Ridahr or iJfzsAr 
suppose Rishahr equally ancientj and not merely a corruption of the other; 
aud recollect that AfSa sAaAr, is a compoundi implying “ father of the city," 
(see the first note of this chapter);; & to me tha;t withau violent 
"stretch of ■''.imagiaatiotii : yre:,;may'’;"disc»yjs*';;;;the:" word ■'■ReiS'r"ijj*ij '**' a chief, ' or. 
“cou^mand^’'and ^^^^ a“ to the letters s and sh aaturall|:. 

.'coaleseing."' 
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Our camp was uoL far from the remains of a large 
and handsome buiiduig, just pulled clown, altiiougli but 
lecently erected at considerable cost as a suitable residence 
for the English agcnt('®). Within half a mile, were two or 
three clusters of huts, forming uhai we denominated 
Arab villages, as the poor inhabitants retained the manners, 
dress and language of their Aiablan ancestors. The 
huts were most simply constructed ; a few blanches of 
date-trees stuck in the ground, tneir tops inclined so 
as to meet, and a covering of very coarse mats, 
constituted those habitations of which the general 
height Avas from four feet to five and a half, the doors being 
So low that even a child of ten years, unless stooping, 
could scarcely enter. The men were chiefly clotlied in 
the Abba, (l^) a striped mantle white and broAvn ; they did 
not wear the high cap or KuWi (iK) of black lambskin 
universal among the Persians ; but had tAvisted round 
their heads long scarfs, or pieces of chequered stuff, the 
ends falling on their shoulders. The Avomcn AA’crc sometimes 
Avrapped, even to the eyes, in great cloaks or sheets ; they 
also Avorc diwers or troAvsers reaching to llieir ankles, 
and many were barefooted ; of their draAvers, as of 
their cloaks, the colour Avas principally dark blue. Most 
ef the huts were situated close to palm-trees ; and about 



(”) Of its ftxtetttandl I was enabled to jud^e &om ii asftlt drawing 

made by Dr. luk^, airf iww, Sfc la possession. 
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tliem some little fences Lad been made of twigs and 
bushes to confine lambs, calves or poultry. I sketched the 
best village within two or three miles, (See Plate Xll). An 
Arab, reputed to be wealthy, occupied the principal 
habitation, which, though nearly nine feet high, w^as a slight 
structure of palm-branches leaves and matsf'^). 

When seeking for ancient gems and medals among 
these Arab villages, I was one day fortunate in obtaining, 
rather through the influence of my companion, Mr. Bruce, 
than the offer of mone}^ some engraved agates and 
carnelions ; two Saminian, and several coins of silver. 
These, with bits of glass and various beads, composed 
the necklace of an infant, whicli a girl lulled to sleep 
on lier bosom, by singing a very sweet and plaintive air. 
She, and other females present had concealed their 
faces, as usual, on the first intrusion of strangers. But 
it must not be imagined that every Eastern veil is the 
refuge of timid loveliness ; they soon allowed me to 
perceive that, though some possessed fine eyes, yet all 
• the old women Were ugly^ and few of the young eatitled 
to a more favourable epithet. 

T.'d*) MitihaeWs.tflfliiiMd; '''“i'Qtiestidns/’ i&c. Quest., 

placer, ..(leurA 

:;,ycabanes);defa5ua;q'UpfenPrll''‘sdt':di»b^agek''i^^ \ 

'' ' /2. B."' h.' , '■ ' '' v/; 
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In tlie basar (jtjb the market-place, or rows of shops) 
at Bitshehr, and at every large town in Persia, a mul- 
tiplicity of small turquoises, and sometimes garnets, 
rubies and other coloured stones might be purchased, 
set in silver as rings ; the Mohammedans, at least the men, 
not wearing such ornaments set in gold. The turquoise 
is an universal favourite ; called firuzeh, or more pro- 
perly piiiizeh, by the Persians, who believe that to look 
on it when first awake in the morning, ensures prosperitjq 
and highly strengthens and preserves the sight during 
the whole dajf^). Its efficacy, however, in this respect, 
does not alogether depend on magnitude; and to the 
lower classes a Jiruzeh not so large as a grain of wheat 
(but seldom perfect) is sold with the silvor setting for 
about one shilling. Such rings are daily seen on the 
■coarse fingers of muleteers, grooms, and tent-pitchers; 
but when large, of a fine uniform colour, and free from 
blemish, their price is considerable; and I found at 
Cazvin that it was no longer possible to purchase for 



(®) To look on the emeraWaiso, is considered byTersians as good fortbeeyes. It 
appears from Theophrastus that the ancient Greeks entertained this opinion ; H hi. 
S/i&pa.yhos—Kal wpbs ra ’o/ifiara aya^. In the Classical Journal, (Ho. I. p, 6& 


®$arch 18 10) some observations on the Emerald may be found, which I derived ct „ 
ffdm Namah, a Persian MS. in iny own collection, and below more fully 

observations, from motives of secresy which no longer exi^* f 
and rite signatM * 






.s'lff; 
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half a crown, like Olearius when there (in 1637) tur- 
quoises equal in bigness to peas or beans (^®), 

This ingenious traveller, and after him Chardin, Tavernier, 
and others, mention Nishap'hr and Firuzkuh as yielding 
turquoises most abundantly ; but I could not learn, whilst 
at Firuziaih, in 1813, that it was then remarkable for 
such a production. The Firhzehs of NishapM were more 
excellent than any others, as all accounts agree in 
stating. A manuscript treatise on precious stones, 
entitled the Judher Namah, enumerates three places 
besides, which furnish mines of turquoise('^). Hamballah 
Gazvi'ni says that the Firuzeli when he lived, (between 
four and five hundred 3'’ears ago), was chiefly worn by 
women, and considered (as it is now) inferior in value 



See Oiearius’s Voyages and Travels of the Ambassadors,” &c. translated into 
English by Davies, p. 254. Load. 1602; originally published in German. 

^ 

'(*) These are at Khojend Mmer al'^nakr^^WTtmm 

/SHMvek,; in Kirmdn, and in a ^ mountain" 'of 'Jzerhmjimi 

^ ''.mine/' was: ■ discovered /about 'fifty years'- ''before Ahmeb bbk' 

4^'-^ fc3*.4i>*l)''e0mposed liisTreMiseon Jewels'. ;At what period he fidurished ' 
TiiaveT'iot been able to' ascertain, 'but we, may regard 'him' as'"a nmde'rn 'author,, ' ‘ ,Tli€" 

. mine at - '^>ukapur „ be- describes , as- moat' celebrated' from--" earlif^; ages’ 

: - for that particular kind of turquoise, eirtitkd Aim Miki which,; -says ^ 

, -,he, Jj]>4 ^^1*4 wrt% of a idace among the treasures of; 

Emperors/' And «#witb<mt ^is he adds, it aterted,;' evil from those: 

- who wore it, conciliEted tbe^favow of {puces, augmented wealth, preserved, the' sight^^^ 
emured victory over an adversary, and banished all unpleasanl dreams. The anci/^ 
!,;:;ept.:sEges, fixed,-, their eyes, says he, onihe 

‘' srei 'immediate! V after.' •'' ■- ' 
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to the Zumrud or enicralciP). SEiiRi^r ad’ di'n, an author 
of the eleventh century, tells us that, P'nuzeit” (for so 
he writes it according to the original Persian orlhograph v) 
“ being a stone without brilliancy, was not reckoned tit 
for the decoration of kings ; but on account of the 
*' name, (which signifies victorious or fortunate) it was 

“ regarded as auspicious and luckv”r'’). Pastern mine- 
ralogists alwa^'s rank the turquoise among stones ; late 
experiments have cast sonic doubt on tlio propriety of 
such a, classification^'’®). 

IVIy antiquarian researches commenced on the first 
day of our arrival at Busliehr. Not one valuable 

See the MS. NozJial al Coluh. Part f. Chap, of Minerals, Jewels, &e. under the head 
of Firusedje as the Arabians write this name. 

j iXAam J Awb litlt?* J' C^"^) 

Such are the words of Sehem ad’ DI'N, wdiose Numah Filah/ was wiitlen in the 

eleventh century of our era ; it is an extraordinary and valuahie manuscript, voin- 
prised in one large folio volume, which I fortunately procured at Isfahan, and have 
noticed in another part of this work. The libraries of Europe do not, most probably, 
furnish a second copy. Mine was transcribed in 1 304. 

(^) The ingenious Mr. Hill informs us in his notes on Theophrastus, (p. 94, Loud. 
0(3*. t|i)^ thsktthe turquoise is, “in reality no other than the bom s and teeth of ai^« 
lodged near copper mines, or places where there isacupreog^^ 
‘f See also his ** E«)||er on the colours of the 

“ Euby|^l^d|^^ ^’St^^^Soc^y in 1746. The,Gi3e»k litliolo^^^^AilS' 
ably 
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manuscript could I procure in tlie Bazar or sliops of that 
town ; but they furnished many gems and medals ; to 
these Mr, Bruce, Mr. Taylor and Mr. HenshaAV obligingly 
added several which they had collected ; and from Mr. 
Martin I received two marble fragments of Persepolitan 
sculptures, and three pieces of baked clay, covered with lines 
ill the arrow-headed or nail-headed character, that has so 
long baffled all those most expert in the art of deciphering. 
These bricks were found on the place where Babylon 
once stood, and shall be delineated and more fullv 
described, in another part of this work. 

Of recent discoveries made near Bashehr, I learned 
some particulars, which (as my information was derived 
from authentick sources) shall be here mentioned. 
They relate to people who inhabited the Persian coast, 
long, probablys before the introduction of Mohammed’s 
religion or perhaps the establishment of Arabian colonies ; 
a circumstance affording subject for * curious inqgjfytf 
althoiigh it may seem difficult to fix its date will 
brecision(^^).';:; '■ f' d' 





\ rtliiijk probable thatilie ’Arabs, 'feoweirer limited. Ibeir line oiterritory, have^ 
oceopkd, fjKpm verj , early times, luaay plaees Persian "Coast sii;dtaMe to a race; 

miKTe fond of rfaritinae mmmrct. and ttau€eal* eai^r^Tis# Ihw” tfee aboriginal 
wbo iB:theAiiotb'|ea|ury of ourera^compikd hh Cbronicie frora^, 
;re€oids'whicli| we:m«stfearjlia?eloa|siaceperis'l^'; meiitioBsaB Wiepeadeat'stat^. 
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I. Ruins have been iatclj observed near the vjlla«;e of 
Ahadak, (distant from Bushekr six or seven farsangs) 
among "which was a stair-case, leading to vaults or cham- 
bers, considered as sepulchral, and containing inscriptions 
in letters different from any at present generally under- 
stood by Arabs or Persians. 

II. The peasants when digging frequently expose to 
view, remains of canals, aqueducts, and ancient wells, 
larger in size, and in construction far better, than those 
of modern make. 

III. Engraved stones, once probably set in rings : 
others resembling seals : beads, coins, arrow'-hcads and 
various things of which the use can only be conjectured, 


which he styles “an ancient kingdom” comprising a succession of towns 

situat^onthesfia-coastof Pars and KimoB. 'iia- ji 

J c)^/ sovereign who ruled this mulk e suahd uXi* 

or “ kingdom of the shores” possessed an army and ample (reasiire, but fell 
beneath the hand of Aedeshie, the Artax tres, or Artaxerxes of our historians From 
circumstances in Tabei’s account and in other manuscripts, I should regard the, 
vanquished chief himself as a Peisian of ancient and illustrious descent ; but those who 
inhabited his sea-port towns may have been, as in subsequent ages, and at present, 
chiefly 'of Arabian origin. An opportunity for discussing this subject more particu- 
l|icly will offer itself in the course of afutme Memoir on the state of Persia during the 
ISlan dynasty, and on those numcous petty princes who seem to have divided most 
among themselves, barely acknowledging as their superior 
Sispecting those princes, some old, ^d 
s, bav^urnished many j^terestin^necdofes J 
cdlsenire ifi* Persian 
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are often found ; also cylinders exhibiting strange devices, 
(perhaps talismanick amulets) such as are preserved in 
some, although few, of our best European collections. 

IV. Bricks are dug up, like those, (it was said) found 
near Hilleh among the ruins of Babylon, both plain, and 
inscribed with characters. 

V. The mountain of Halilah (more properly 

called, as I understood, Khonmtz or Khurmudje) exhibits 
considerable vestiges of buildings extremely ancient(^®). 

VI. Out of the plain near Bushehr many vases have 
been taken ; formed of ill-baked clay, and filled with seeds 
of the plant tulah or mallows which soon decay when 
affected by the fresh air. Tradition says that the Gahrs 
or Fire-worshippers kept those seeds under their houses 
from the respect in which they superstitiously held the 
mallows ; supposing it to turn, like themselves, in 
adoration towards the Sun. That it is one of those 
which follow the Sun’s diurnal course by $e pjbversion 
and inclination of their leaves or flowers, we know fronh 
general observation, and the WOfls of maiiy besides 

, ^ ; (f») II. 

A'Wist. .1780) Bit regiktiiig fef -I slisoiiM wiite^ , 

If,;' 


‘Il6 
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Salmasiiisf'^). But its medicinal properties so amply 
described by Pliny, (Nat. Hist. Lib. XX. cap. 21) might 
liarc given it a claim to donie&tick prcsciTatioa(’'). 

VII. Earthen urns, containing the remains of hainaii 
bodies, arc said to abound on the plain of BusheJu' ; and 
persons reside here who, with very little trouble, can 
indicate the spot whci’c thej" lie, although buried in sand. 


Such is the information that I received ; and inv 
curiosity was strongly excited on the subject of those 
urns containing human bones ; for, whilst engaged dining 
several 3 ’’ears in the study of Eastern antiipiities, I devoted 

O Folia piaiitse florescjiie sues circumagere dicuijtmb rjuae tola die solem inclinati* 
*'onc «€quuiitiir, et ad ejiis aspectum eos obveitunt, ut heliotropiurii iiitybimij ct 
^Umlvam et alia iiiulta videnius/'De iiomon. Ilyles latricje. p. 20. Fiaj. ad Rlien. 1089. 


(*^) Tuhk i^y) h tbename of a Jlower or herb cailejj also mhi e KeUgh 

and KhuMzu The Perbian name ndn e-KeUg1i^ ami the Arabick 

Kkebz aigherdbf signify crows or raven’s bread.” Khuhdzi k a species of Khatmi 
and called bj the FMrehians Khaimi KueJiek, 

the small mallows”). It grows in moist gioumb and is useful when applied as a 
cataplasm to parts of the body stung by %vabps or hornets. Such is the e oncentrated 
information which I have derived on this subject fiom various passages scattered" 
through the MS. BerMn Kaitea^ It appears according to an Arabian author, quoted 
fey the learned Hyde (Hist. Relig. Vet. Pers. pp* feOB. hll. edit. prim), that a plant 
resembling the Klmbazi (or mallow) was used in religious ceremonies by the ancient 
^«nd he mentions one of its medicinal properties which alone yonld highly 
commend it even to their Mmelmin descendants. We may suppose, not 
Pythagoras learned something snpersti|ious or lespfe** 

an iniftersi the Chaldeai and Persian sages ) 





studio 

ea] 
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particular attention to funeral customs and sepulchral rites ; 
and was induced to believe that among the Persians of 
remote ages, many bodies were interred not only in a 
natural and integral state, but defended by the art of 
embalmers against the injuries of lime ; although it can- 
not be doubted that the modern Gabrs and Parsis in 
allowing carcasses to be lacerated and disjointed by 
birds or beasts, imitate the example of their Magian fore- 
fathers rvho (as we learn from classical authority) did not. 
in general, cover the bones of their dead with earth, until 
they had been denuded of flesh by carnivorous animals(^^). 


To gratify the desire which I expressed, Mr. Bruce soon 
procured me an opportunity of inspecting three ancient 
urns. Some Arabs whom he directed to assist in the 


search, within less than half an hour, and not four hun- 
dred yards from the camp, discovered one, buried under 
ground about two feet. Whilst clearing it with my hands 
from sand, I perceived the pointed end of another j and 
the worfemen accidentally broke a third , the pieces bf 
nvMch faHiiig ofl:' at each side, left the contents adhering 
togetlief in a mass of blackish and moist-looking earth. 


0 As I must resume this subject, it vfUI be sufficient h^e to Iwiicate the authority 
of Herodotus, (Lib. I). Cicero, Taste, rjusest). Straiio, (Lib XV). Justin, 

(Lib XLI. cap. 3). 'rbeadoret,.(Itfedela Passwum. Graejoarum* Serin. IX). Proco- 
pius, (De Bello Persico Lib. i. cap. XIIX Agathias, (Hist. Lib. II). 


2"' A. 
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This, however, when touched with the finger, crumbled 
a%vay and exposed to view a skull, and the other bones 
of a human body. 

Each urn had a pointed end, and at its mouth a bowl 
pr basin without bottom; not united to the main part 
by means of agglutination, but very closelj’^ fitted, and 
supported in its place by the general bed of earth, 
In the Miscellaneous Plate, (No. p, a), I have exactly 
represented the form of those urns and basins as thej'^ 
appeared before the parts were separated. The same Plate, 
(No. 5, 6), shews the empty basin, viewed on the inside. 

Those urns lay horizontally, not parallel Avith each 
other, but on a straight line, and in the direction of 
East and West. So,, I understood, were placed all the 
others found Avithin several miles ; and one old Arab 
assured me that he had himself dug up above an hundred. 
The first urn’s pointed extremity Avas nearly in contact 
■with the head or basin of the second, but the points of 
the second and third, were almost joined. Their relative, 
positions may be best illustrated, by the folloAvi scheme 



which were perfect I remoA^ed to. my tent, and in. 

Sharp, the surgeon, and other English 
gentlemen,;' ; exipij^ed the^.':bbh$phts-, ::of onje^:;; 
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and afterwards sketched its form, as in the Miscellaneous 
Plate, (No. 5, c). In this urn we could only perceive 
such a quantity of sand, as, with the bones of a full-grown 
person, completely filled, and rendered it very heavy. The 
skull was placed about the middle or widest part; not, as 
%ve expected, in the basin, which contained only sand. Of 
this urn the greatest circumference was two feet nine 
inches ; its length three feet four inches, including the 
bowl or basin, which, separately, was near eight inches. 

The other I kept some time Avith the intention of 
bringing it to Europe in its original state ; but apprehend- 
ing much inconvenience from its Aveight and bulk, 
and happening to break off the point, Avhiist lifting it 
from the ground under my bed, I was content Avith a 
few pieces ; the two boAvls or basins (entire) of both urns, 
and one of the skulls, I also packed up and have brought 
to England. 

The three urns, made of clay, about one third of an 
inch thick, were alike in form : that of which the dimen- 
sions are aboA'^e given, exceeded the others in len^h by two 
or three mehes, and its bowl was the largest ; aO were 
solid at the pointed end ; but the bb^^^ as I believe men- 
tioned, were without bottoms. In the um last emptied 
and examined, the bones of a Child, as Mr. Sharp be- 
lieyed, had been enclosed^ together rvith an adult’s of 
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small size. We imagined that tliej might have belonged 
to a mother and her infant^^). 

The insides appeared blackish, and had evidently been 
coated with some bituminous substance ; but the urns no 
where exhibited inscriptions, nor any other mark by which 
their degree of antiquity might be ascertained. To enclose 
in such receptacles tne remains of human beings, has not 
at any time been the practice of Mohammedans. It is 
equally unknown among the Gabrs and Furn’ts, the Fire- 
worshippers of Persia and of India, who at certain periods 
collect together, the bones of all their dead, wdiich had 


i^) Amox\% the ancient Greeks, **oniy those that were jo’ofd I)y near relation or 
“aifeefiou, were usually buried together; it being thought inhuman to part those in 
*^Dedtb, whom uo accidents of Life could separate/' See the ^ rchaeologia Gneca’' 
of Bi^hop Potter, (Book IV, chap. 6) and the passages which lie adduces from AgaUuas, 
Ovid, Euripides, and Homer. He alsoremaiks that while the Athenians seldom placed 
the hones of two persons in one coffin or urn; the Megatensians commonly put two, 
three or four carcasses into the same sepulchre/^ This circumstance had been 
before noticed (from Pausaoias) by Francis Rous, a learned Oxonian, in his ** Archae- 
*^oIogia Attica" (Lib. V. cap. 29) dated 16S7, and augmented by Zachary Bogan; a 
mwk of considerable merit, although the var ous modern compilations on Grecian 
antiquities, have in general banished it to the most obscure or distant comer of our 
libraries. I quote the ninth edition printed in 1685, (Loud, 4to). The author mentions 
(p. 245) that Admetus desired to be^interred with his wife in the same grave; 

"Eyrm&tP avmis ycep jut* fciSpots 

2oi T€ -Sstvaf TXmpas, Eurip Ale. v. 365. 

** A wish*' adds he, not iinreasohable, seeing the thing desired was so usual both 
*®l^iiig|:||e^Gfeehsafid the Romans too, St. Austin's own mother was of 


I; 


ifeertUs amor, quos hoir& tiovissima junxit,. 

gii 

T. 1 
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been exposed, and cast them promiscuously into a pit 
When the Greek historian Procopius wrote, (early in the 
sixth century of our era), the Persians appear to have 
scrupulously abstained from concealing human bodies by 
interment, leaving them all for dogs, and birds of prey(^’'). 
Agathias, another historian and not many years later, says 
that human bodies were universally consigned to birds 
and beasts by the Persians, wAo deemed it unlawful to 
conceal the dead, either under ground, or in a case or 
cover of any description(^®). Yet that sepulchral urns 
were occasional 1}^ used among them, is affirmed by MPr 
Yahjay, in a passage which D'Herbeldt, seems to have 
amplified, according to his Prench translation ; and of 
which Gauhnin’s latin version does not perfectly correspond 
to the original text, at least as it appears in my two copies 
of the Luhb al Tomrikh ; manuscripis not particularly 
inaccurate. These having mentioned the sculptures and 
royal tombs in the mountain of Istakhr, inform us that 
“ the graves or sepulchres of those Persian kingf who existed 
‘‘'before Js/aWj (or the introduction of Mohammed's religion) 
“ w'ere of three kinds ; some bodies being deposked 
‘‘in natural caves, or contrived in mouiitaiES ; 


Qffset) yup 'rm Xapyata rons n 7 ? 

Biiiis avrTO»**-Agatli, Iiist,Xib* ,11. p. Lugd. Bat* 1594*. . , 
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Olliers bctivccn rising grouiicls, in rallies wliicli were 
“ afterwards filled with such a quantity of stones, as to 
become a general level, (or, as one copy expresses it, until 
“ they formed a pile or heap, ^ and some 

having been put into urns or jars, were preserved in the 
•“ grounU”(^^). Our author, it is true, merely describes 
in this passage, the different modes of ropal sepulture, 
respecting which, however, I find a considerable variation 
between him and two more ancient writers ; although 
from one of them he has freely borrowed much general 
information, and, in some parts of his history, whole 
sentences with scarcely any verbal alteration. Yet this 
historian, the most ancient of all three, does not allude 
exclusively to the bodies of kings, or illustrious person- 

MS. Luhbal iomartkh^ (in the history of Gush rasp, among the Caianian kings). M* 
D" Herheldt tramiatiog this passage, notices the tnmiiiar mommmns **eo fornie cle 
^^petites collines/ and adds '^corameies P^ramides d'Egvpte, qui sont ie^ tombeaux 
**des Eols de ce pays (Bihliotli. Orient, in Kisektahh ). M. Gaiilmin’s latio version 
of the Lnbb nl iowarikh was published by TheveiiM, the elder, in his ** Relations* of 
*|r ravels, &c. (Tome IV ) ; but is not fouiid, i believe in every copy of that work* It was 
also printed in Bui>cMng’'s Magmin^ a celebrated German compilation, (VoL xvti), as 
I |«m from extracts offered by different writers, especially Professor Tychsen of 
Eosloeh# who in his Essay entitled ‘*De Cuneatis Inscriptionibus Persepolitanis Luen- 
** 1*196, p. 14), thus quotes M* Gaulmin's translation of the Fdrsi^n 

of this note, from my own two MSS. cnjtis mons ) 

ob qmorom alk ip cpverpis# qu« aptiqulsslip^ sililiilip. In 

** vaililitts iaeekl lllu^ue 
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ages, if confidence may be placed in my single copy 
of this work ; which, with the accounts given by other 
Eastern authors on the same subject, I shall examine in 
a chapter devoted to the antiquities of Tstakhr, or 
Persepolis. 

Meanwhile, considering the historical obscurity of Bush- 
ehr, and the number of urns found near this place ; their 
simple form, cheap materials, and total want of orna- 
ment ; we cannot easily be induced to imagine that 
they enclosed the bones of great or wealthy persons. 
I could not learn that such urns had ever been discovered 
in any other part of Persia, through which the vaiious 
directions of my travels led me; but it is probable that 
future researches may bring some to light amidst the. 
ruins of ancient Ctesiphon(^°). 

I must here acknowledge many doubts concerning that 
vase which the late venerable Tychsen of Rostoch,. 
believed to have once contained the burnt or pounded 
.bones of a Parthian kih^, the great Arsaces. But for 
the comminution of human bones with mallets or ham- 



' ■ ' Jackson proceeding up the Tigris, ia>. j707, the rnitis of Ctesiplioa 

wliicli that riter 'had oonsiderah^ ondermiaed* banks being.neat ten feet 

perpeiidictfkr/^ says be above tbe sarbice of the water^ we saw the foundations of. 
^■‘^severai ancient'':'' bniidings,'-twbidb::\:W#e'€Me%,; of so strongly cemented ' 
^'together, as often to ;overhang,;tbe;W;atei:.'':’ Here w also vfsiMe a great, 

'Some 'half exposed, others ready to fall into the river and. som.e of 
'•^them were' of singular construction*" ■ See hfs Journey from India ^townr% 
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mei’b, llic learned Profcbsor could not find a prcceden’ 
in PcF'sia ; and he knew that tlie subjects of Arsaces 
would have deemed it an impious contamination of fire, 
were they to place it in contact with the carcass of a 
man. Yet he thought that an exception might have 
been made in favour of the king. Ilis arguments, how- 
ever ingenious, do not perfectly convince me; but I 
must reserve them for discussion in another placeC^). 


We did not observe, on the twenty-first of March, any 
particular rejoicings to celebrate the entrance of Sol into 
Aries ; which modern Persians, like the ancient, notwith- 
standing a total change of religion, welcome with various 
ceremonies constituting their festival called Na^ruz. The 
people however, of Bushehr, descended chiefly from Arabian 
tribes, feel but little interest in commemorating that hour 

when the illustrious Jcmshi'd, eight hundred years 

# 

before our era, ascended the royal throne at Tstakhr, or 
Perscpolis ; although it has been considered, since this 


Parlhi mortuoram cadavera hand coiicremabant, ** Sed alia Imjas n oris 
ratio iBilii esse videtiir in divi cadavere/' See the Essay already quoted, 
"cnoeatis imenpt Ferhep/'(P»^1^ • ^ representation of the jar or vase to \vhich he 
assigned the remains of Arsaces, may be seen in Cayhis’s ‘‘Recneuii D'Antiqnit^s,^’' 
f Whatever may be niy opinion concerning the •^nppOiSel Um of 

eve? name Professor Tyehsen with re^peet for his 
of my first work which he manifested I 


to gteat 
iastractecti 
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time, as commencing the spring, or the year ; and its name 
(ISawruzJf signifies the “new day’!^^^). 

The indifference manifested in respect to the tiarcruz 
was censured by some natives of Shiraz and Ispahan; 
who, (as their conversations on our journey evinced), 
scarcely thought themselves in Persia until they had 
reached Cazerun ; and always mentioned the Arabs with 
contempt, boasting of their own political and physical 
superiority. We may naturally suppose that they were 
not held in equal estimation by the inhabitants of 
bushehr, who related various anecdotes representing 
Shiraz and Isfahdn as cities wherein it would be almost 
impossible to find one virtuous or worthy man. 

The promised Mehmdnddr had not yet appeared; and 
the Ambassador apprehending that his delay w'as wilfully 
protracted, resolved to set off on the twenty-seventh. 
Jaafar Kha'n, having repeatedly despatched couriers 
to declared that he would hiniself attend as 


As I must notice moire fully the wajei-^sj! (jjyjj) of lSl2 j it ii only necessary to 

here, that J iostitiitioa-of that' festival is'|»laced' %^Sir Jcn'iies ' 

'at kundrei^ and 

jears' before'; lbe\€brisl^:eri!^'^ spaiiiifbf tenteries^la Ms 

;;calc, illation, the in theirs* .-'See JFones% Short , 

Hist of Persia/' preixed to Ms Nadir Shah, p, xli. (Loud* 'oct* Bail! Hist* ' , ^ 

del' ^stron. Anc/' p. 40^ IPHanearvill^,,^* Eecherches snr iesAntiq* de la Perse/'': ' 
(at:tbe,eBd:Of^his''K€:ch*'anr les Atts,d'e\la'6re ' 
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mehmanddr, should not one regularly appointed amve 
before that day ; and many camels and mules were 
sent forward with articles of heavy baggage. Whilst 
employed in moving and packing these, some porters of 
the Tajig a sir or Tangestdn “ the country 

of narrow and difficult passes,^’ (a district near BusheJir} 
displayed very considerable exertions of bodily strength. 
One, unassisted, brought from the town to our camp, 
the body and most other parts of a curricle in its case ; 
forming a load that three persons accustomed to carry 
moderate weights, could scarcely lift; he also pushed a 
cask of wine up several steps, to do which, the united 
efforts of three or four others had failed. This man,, 
however, was reckoned the strongest of a race distinguished 
for muscular powers. 

The ambassador had received many visits, both of 
ceremony and business, from Jaafar Kha'n ; and 
returned them by proceeding one day in state to Bushehr 
with ail the English gentlemen, the- Indian dragoons, 
and a multitude of Persian servants on horseback and on ' 
foot. He was welcomed in due form by the governor at 
Ms house; and after the usual refreshments of coffee^v 
pipes, tea, and rose-water, returned to the camp. 
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Jaafar KhaV had lately sent a serraxit on board, to 
request four bristles of a hog, which as a Persian 
afterwards acknowledged, were to compose, with four 
hairs of the young lion’s mane, and other ingredients, a 
charm preculiarly efficacious in curing the diseases of 
children(^'^). 

During our residence near Buskchr, we were abundantly 
supplied with mutton and iamb; veal, poultry and eggs. 
Some beef offe' red here for sale, appeared so disgusting that 
none of it was ever placed on the Ambassador’s table. But 
this want we scarcely felt; for the neighbouring sea furnished 
a great variety of excellent fish. The prawns were larger 
than any which we had seen elsewhere. 

It is natural that the inhabitants of a coast yielding 
little besides dates, should regard fish, not as a luxurj", but 
as the main support of life. A Persian work above-quoted 
(p. 205), represents fish and dates as among the cliief articles 
of commerce (and we might add, of food) at the adjacent 
port, Rishahr. Every aiccount which I heard, cdnviiiced me 
that the Greek title of might have been bestowed 

by Nearclius on the maritime inhabitants of provinces, far 


.(Section. 12), that " eonsidemhk. betiedt from- 
wearing a charra composed of certain iiigredieats made ioto a little bail, which must he 
perforated with a hog's bristle*'^ j 
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beyond the tract which he assigns to those peculiarly styled 
in his journal, “Fish-eaters"(^). The learned illustrator of 
Nearchus's Voyage has already referred to many travellers, 
whose accounts confirm this opinion(^‘’). I shall, however 
add the evidence of two other Europeans, to prove that 
from Basi'ah to Hormuz all those who oc(mpy the sea- 
coasts, principally live on fish(^®). And manuscript dictionaries 
describe the bread or food called Mahiabdh or Mdhldskmh 
used chiefly among the people of Ldr; who prepare it 



T1i€ region of IcMhy&phagi comnnenced at Malam near Cape Arahah and 
ended between the ancient I>agmira and the place now called Cape Ja$k, or more 
properly Jashk. See the Hist. Indie, of Arrian, who allows (in cap. 29) ten thousand 
stadia for the whole length of this coast, which Strabo computes at only seven 
thousand four hundred. (Geogr, Lib. XV), 


See Dr. Vincent's Voyage of Nearelms/' p.2Sl et. seq. (sec. edit). 


I shall first quote an old Venetian traveller Gmparo BalM, through the medium 
of **'PurcIias his Pilgnmage ,; or .Eolations of the World,” 659^ (Lond. Idl7* 

'“'folio)* , ' The eoastes' of Persia, asdheysaikd m'this' sea, seemed ''as' a parched 
wilderiiesse, without tree or grasse ; those few people that dwell there, and in the 
« Hands of Lar and Cailon live on fish, being in manner themselves transformed Into 
the nature of fishes. ' So ex.celient swimmers are they, that' seeing a 'vessel in the seas 
though stortnie^ and tempestuous, they will swimine to it five or sixe miles to begge 
^falmes. They eate their fish with rice, having no bread : their cats, hennes, dogges 
and other creatures which, they heepe have no' other dyet/* Mieiihoff'who trav'elled 
in 11^62,, says, that,, about Gis3jfW&roo?i,*‘the common'' people- make use of dates instead 
** of bread or rice; for it is observable that the ordinary food of the Indians all 


along the coast from Bamra to Sinde, is ,;dales, and'; fish , 'dried air; the heads 

and guts of the fishes they mix with date-stones and boil it altogether with a little 
wlbich they give at night to the cows after they come out of the I'ftld 

with «ry little herbage.” See Cbttrebili's 061164 a^%liges» 
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from fish, (more particularly a small kind found near 
Hormuz ) by exposing it to the sunl^'^). Strabo and Arrian 
relate, that the ancient Ichthyophagi, made into bread, the 
fishes which they had dried, or roasted in a similar 
manner (^). 

I am induced to trace the subject of Persian fish from 
small to great, by a circumstance which happened whilst 
the Lion lay at anchor near Bushehr. A man, one of those 
employed in cooking for the crew, having suddenly died. 
Iris body was removed in a boat from the ship, and at 
half a league’s distance, committed to the deep. Some days 
after, in a shark of considerable size, taken near the same 
place, part of the cook’s body was found ; easily recog- 
nised by certain marks(^^). 


To some formidable creature of the Persian Gulf, so 
celebrated for its pearls, Saadi, who was born in a province 
which it bounds, very probably alludes, when he says. 



O See the MS. 

MiAi ashmh Mihianaht Mnhy&vah, and Mahyevah, See 

also the M:S* in, V;:;'’' x,- 


^ This circumstance occurred after I had gone, ashore' ; 'hut tbe'particukrs werO' 
communicated'; to 'me 'by;; gehtlemeii theB'ou.'bbafd, the' Lion ; more 
.Marshall,, since first lieutenant of the Havaanah frigate^XhJ^ at rortsi»o'nlh)i ^ 
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“ If a diver should think of the nahang's jaw ; he would 
never grasp a precious pearF'(®°). By imhang, however, 
the “crocodile,” is geneially understood; but according 
to the allusion which I have supposed probable, that 
word might be better translated “ a shark and this 
interpretation is justified by an excellent dictionary, 
which, in the first explanation, defines nahang thus ; 
“ the name of a fish that devours human being&(^^). 


We learn from indisputable authority, tJiat whales 
have been lately seen in this Gulf, and in the great river 
beyond its extremity most remote from the ocean, even 
near Basrahi^^). This confirms what Seiiem ad' di'n 
related, between seven and eight hundred years ago, 
concerning the JVdl (Jlj) or “ Whale” a Mi which according 

O 

to his account sometimes “ exceeded fifty gor in length,” (each 
gaz being forty inches of our English measure). “ When 
“ it happens,” says he “ that a Whale is carried by the tide 
“among the streams of Basrah; from their narrowness (in 


Gulisian, Book III, 




C) “Nomenpiscis homines comedenh's. «See the Lexicon of Castell, (colama 
540^ in compiling which from the Farkmg i Neamet ullah and other Persian 
was assisted by the learned Golius. 
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proportion to his bulk) he cannot turn back, or extricate 
himself.” Then, continues our author, the people come, 
and having killed him with arrows and great swords, cut 
the body in pieces and fill many vessels with oil extracted 
from his head ; but this fish is not eaten by any besides 
the Zingians or Ethiopians ; and he notices the Ambergris 
which it sometimes yieldst“). 

One island of this Gulf, the Jezimh Jfdl (which may 
be translated the “ Whale Island,”) is described in 
a Persian manuscript. “ Here the tide or reflux of 
“this sea,” says the author, “leaves from time to 
time on the dry ground, a certain fish of great bulk 
and this, adds he, supplies the inhabitants during the 
whole year with oil ; used by some as part of their 
food • and by others in burning(®^). Ancient writers 


MS. NozJfmt Nam^k Eiimy, 

% 

See tlie'MS. el helddn^ (Chap, of Ihtands)* Oastell im his Lf‘xi€dii (eoi. 547) by 

expressing hi EogHsh letters A Wlmle'* soems to mark the reserahlanee between 
oor word and the Persian IW# In'siniie geographical mamiscripta th6 name of this 
island is written^ fihd it In AlU'i* fbba's ** Arabia/" (See 

Hudsoa^s Mmor the map® which I ha¥e given In this 

Volume from the (?^ Plates Vlfl and IX). Niebuhr most 

erroneoiisly writing Ami (Descr. de PArabie. p. 2B4. Copenli. 1773), adopts 
the bid spelling of an Ahmhehr mereh^t which has misled him on other occasiobSj,, 
In preference to the authority that celebrated geographerj, the 
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have noticed large whales which, near the entrance of 
this gulf, terrified Alexander's Greek sailors(*^) ; who 
afterwards measured one of almost incredible magnitude 
found on the shore w'ithin a few leagues, or perhaps 
miles, of the place where BmheJir now stand&(®®). But 
in the course of their memorable navigation, they beheld 
creatures still more extraordinary, according to some East- 
ern writers ; who, confounding the Macedonian conqueror 
with his admirals and generals, (See my remarks on a for- 
mer occasion, p. 54), trace the history of a naval expedition, 
in which may be recognised, however distorted and exag- 
gerated, many circumstances of classical authenticity ; these 
I have examined in a work, yet unpublished, on the subject 
of Alexander. 

Plate XII. represents a specimen of modern sculpture, 
given to me at Buskehr by Mr. Bruce. It is a tablet 
{eight inches long, five and a quarter broad, and about 
half an inch thick) of the fine, white, and almost dia- 
phanous stone produced near Yezd ; containing in bold 
relief on one side, a resemblance of the famous L'hti, who ' 
having placed one upon another^ five or six pieces of 


<^5 S<»^ijbo mentions how they were alarmed at the immensity of those whales. — ra 
(Lib, X V \ and Arrian, K^rea Bi Ittdic c. 30), which 

slioatin?, striding the sm with dw^'-oaftf"!, and sofpding (nwjj^ets. 
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wood nearly conical, teaches his goat to jump and stand 
on the highest, yet not throw any down. The people 
of hfalidn were daily amused with this exhibition in the 
great MekUn or publick square; and I find that their 
ancestors witnessed one exactly similar in the same place, 
according to a view given by Kaempfer who w^as there 
in l684f^). It appears to have been also a favourite 
among the inhabitants of other countries^*’). The four- 
pointed hat, has been incidentally noticed on a former occa- 
sion, (p. 184). It was once generally worn in the province 
of Ciirdistiin: but at present seems a peculiar badge of 
those mountebanks, jesters or buftbons, called Luties. 
Respecting the derivation of this name, two very ingenious 
Persians whom I consulted, differed in opinion ; mine shall , 
be offered in another chapter, with the delineation of a 
Luti-hat, or “ fools-cap,” remarkable for some extraordinary 
ornaments, and many little tinkling bells attached to its 
four pointsf The line enclosing this figure on the sculp- 



(*“) Saidys vi»liOB alCair& in roll, sa^ boti dogs atfd goats^ tbus trained. 
Relation of a JouTney," p. ISd, (tliifd edit, 1633)i Ai«i the Arab; ^ 


iisui tatight Wd gdat to perforai the same trick, it given by one Of our latest and- ti&st 
accomplifibied triv®ilara-i 1*9. -It’l p. ifl®).* 

contmparary.vyith Khvsrau 
■ Pakvi'z; or Uiat monarch’s rival ia 

the affections of fair SHIM N, was a native ff CwrdtW®* and therefore is generally 


^ HT 
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turcd tablet, is waved and indented according to a pattern 
universal throughout Persia ; being found in stucco, gilding 
or colours on the walls, ceilings and compartments of rooms, 
and on the fronts of fire-places ; it is seen on carpets and 
curtains ; on the frames of pictures and other articles of 
furniture. 

This tablet presents on the other side, figures of two 
Kushtigirs or wrestlers, whom an older man, the ustud^ 

(jU-sI) a professor and teacher, instructs in one of the three 
hundred and sixty hands^ or tricks by which an antagonist 

may, without a blow, be extended backwards on the ground. 
He also prevents any unfair advantage on either side. Chardin 
mentions a story as related by one of the company at a 
wedding-feast, concerning the wrestler who having taught 
a pupil every trick of his ait except one, was enabled by 


represented with the foor-poiiited hat, by modern painters. Thus he appears in the 
iiliimiiiatioiis of various manuscripts ; on the walls of palaces ; and on the paste-board 
boxes and pen-cases sold at IsfaMn and SMreiz; yet he is not so distinguished in some 
pictures comparatively ancient and much more valuable for their exeention. Many 
poets lia\e celebrated the lo^es of FEEHA'nand Shiki'n. In some beautiful manu- » 
scripts of my collection, the verses on this subject by Niisa'mi and HA'TiFi, are 
iHusteteci with splendid paintings, in which Feeha'o does not wear the four-pointed 
hmmL He may, however, be almost always recognised by the Ti$kMh of 
pick-axe,with which, for the sake of his mistress, he fractured or excavated enormous 
rocks, and according to tradition, reduced the rugged face of Mount Bkntiu into 
^|ft|e»i««»frdinary seniptwres forwhkhitisstill remarkable* ^^With Ms 
** he rendered the hardest stone, as it were, boH lim 
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this reservation of skill, to overcome the presumptuous 
young man, when, confiding in youth and superior strength, 
he had insultingly challenged his master to contend before 
the Viceroy or Governor(®®). Chardin might have recollected 
that this story w'as borrowed from the first book of S a adi^s 
Gulistdn. I must acknowledge, however, that it is not found 
in the copy Avhich once belonged to that ingenious French 
traveller, and has been during many years in my possession ; 
a plain, manuscript, bearing his name in the first page, and 
illustrated wfith several of his short marginal notes(®^). But 
in a handsome copy which I procured at Shiraz, (where it 
was transcribed about the year 1742), this anecdote affords 
subject for a picture, accurately imitated in Plate XIII ; 
representing the contest near its close, when the master- 
wrestler having by means of his reserved sleight (or tour 
(krobe” as Chardin styles it) raised the ungrateful scholar 
high with both hands, prepared to fling him on the 
ground(®®). We see tlie king, some of his nobles and other 



i^) Voyages eii Terse, Tome Hyp, 246. ; Rouen 


f Some 'of these^'Were pubHslied' in.' the Oriental; Golleetions;/^ ■ Vol- 1.;' 

The Persian lines' inserted' in Jhe picture, allude;. to ’this-circumatance, and 
immediately (precede the moral of SAADps.'.'.storj* ; They; appearin' our lypes thus, 

and 1 shall liere translate them, adding the coHolusion, for which the penman had 
BCtt ihom, in Italfeli letters ; “ Hft lifted him above his head and dashed him dojvja, 
y iAad excitations ascended from the people. The king bestowed an honoBiable 
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spectators whom Saadi mentions; but tlxe painter has 
introduced two supeniunierary kushtigirs or palilcvdns^ 
iJ'Pd) whom whirls over his head, those ponderous 

wooden clubs called mil (J^) above slightly noticed (p. IpO) ; 
instruments of a favourite but very laborious exercise 
hereafter more fully described. 

Reverting to the marble tablet and Plate XII ; I must 
remark a conformit}’^ that appears between the Persian 
wrestling and the Grecian “ orthiapaly” or “ orlhopaly 
and however inferior in execution to the beautiful remains 
of ancient art, this sculpture may remind an antiquary of 
many classical groups, -which it w'ouldmorc strongly resemble 
had the mas ter- wrestler been furnished with a branch or 
wand(“). The tablet was carved by an eminent ailist of 
Ispahan^ who had lately made for the king a beautiful throne 
from materials of the same kind. 


present on themfa'd or master, and upbraided tiie jfootb, wlio said. Oh my sovereign ! 
one little portion of the wrestling-art yet remained, which he witli-lieM fiom me: 
the master replied. For such an occasion as this, / reserved it, became the Philmc- 
** pliers have ihm advised ; Give not to pour friend so much power, that should he 
become pour enempt he mop be able to hurt pm 


(^) See a carnelion and a paste in the Oemmai et Sculptnw Antiqn^,’'^ of 
Agostini. Fart Tab. 146. Fart IL Tab. 21. (Amst, 1685). The carnelion is 
Zornii Bibliotheca Antiquaria/^ p. 870 (Fraiicof. 1725). See the 
Cayliis'a ‘"Recenil B'Antiquites/* Tome I. p. txxxix^ See Hhewke 
D^Hercnlanum, Tome II. pL 43. (oct. Paris, 1780)^ Ma#pe"s 



I.p. 4#i ' 
and others^ 


of Tassie^s engrav^ from, various, Vol 


itrif 
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Mr. Henshaw added to liis gifts which I ha^^e already 
acknowledged, an engraved piece of very pure gold, 
circular and flat like a medal, and thick as an English guinea ; 
having a spheroidical ornament of fillagree work, hollow 
and open at both ends. Through these passed a string which 
suspended it from the neck of some woman, probably no 
mean person, dwelling at .Rets al Kheimah on the x^rabiaii 
coast, when that piratical settlement was lately destroyed . 
by the English. On one side within a square, are four lines 
of characters supposed to possess talismanical properties ; 
on the other is an Arabick inscription, comprising an ayet or 
verse from the Korhn in w'ords thus arranged, 

ill II. 

“ Blessed is he in whose hand is the kingdom : for he is all- 
powerful.” With this passage commences the Suret al mulk, 
or “ Chapter of the Kingdom,” a portion of Mohammedan 
scripture entitled by some commentators ‘‘that which 
“rescues or liberates,” as being capable of saving those who 
read it with duei faith and devotion, from a particular 
punishment called the “ Sepulchral Torture.” Of tills section, 
also the perpsal is rewarded with other beneficial eonsequea- 
ces, as we learn from Maracci apd Sale, in their comments 
on the sixty-seventh chapter of the Kordn. 

In, the Miscellaneous Plate, CNb. 6), is a representation of 
tins trinket, which might be reckoned costly and eleghotj 
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when compared with most of the numerous amulets that 
subsequently fell into my hands. Of these bawbles, 
designed talismanically to guard the wearer from evil, 
manj", both ancient and modern, exhibit characters or de- 
vices, executed in the rudest manner, on substances deficient 
in beauty, and of no intrinsick value. The plates illustrating 
this work, contain delineations of so me; they were probably 
adapted to the poorer and lower classes ; among which, says 
an ingenious French writer, “ such trifles as promise much 
“and cost little, easily find favour(®^).” 


My desire of hearing what the Persians considered as their 
best niusick, could only be gratified, it was said, in the chief 
cities. Meanwhile, a kind of violin, called Kemhicheh 
(or as pronounced in the south of Persia Kamoo)icheh), and 
found in almost every town, afforded me frequent entertain- 


ment. That which! fu'st saw was in the hands of Maiiam- 
MED Cauaba^ghi, a poor fellow who sometimes visited our 
camp ; the manner of playing will appear from a little sketch 
given in the Miscellaneous Plate, (No. 7). His Kemdnchek, 
made at Skir^dz^ w'as of tut izjy or mulberry-tree wood ; the 
body (about eight inches in diameter) globular, except at the 
mouth over which was stretched and fixed by glue, a covering 
of parchment; it had three strings (of twisted sheep-gut) and a 


favear parmil 


Imucoup et content 
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bridge placed obliquely. A straight piece of iron strengthen*- 
ed the whole instrument, from the knob below, through the 
handle or finger board, to the hollow which received the three 
pegs. It was carried hanging from the shoulder by a leather 
strap ; in length it was nearly three feet from the wooden 
ball at top to the iron knob or button ■which rested on the 
ground. The bow was a mere switch, about two feet and 
a half long, to which was fastened, at one end, some black 
horse-hair. At the other end this hair was connected by 
a brass ring, with a piece of leather seven or eight inches 
long. • The ring w'as managed with the second and third 
fingers of the performer’s right hand, and by its means 
he contracted or relaxed the bow, which w^as occasionally 
rubbed on a bit of wax or rosin stuck above the pegs. 
This description will be more easily understood on a 
reference to the Miscellaneous Plate, (No. 8), 

The performer generally combines his voice with the- 
tones of this instrument. At the house of a person in 
Bmhehr, 1 on& day heard another minstrel sing to his 
'Kemdmkah a melancholy ditty, concerning the ill-fated 
Zeiid {dij) dynasty which became extinct on the murder of 
Lutf Ali Kha'n in 1754, when the present king’s uncle, 
of the JTa/ar tribe, assumed iinperial authority. The Zend 
princes -were ihuch b^^^ and are hot yet forgotten iat 
this country. The elegy on misfortunes abounded* 
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with patlietick passages ; and the tunc corresponding, drew 
tears from some who listened. To sing those verses, or 
to express such feelings on hearing them sung, would not 
have been prudent at Skir6z, where, though the Zends are 
remembered with still higher veneration and gratitude, 
the government is more suspicious and vigilant, than at 
Bushehr{^^). 

The Kemdncheh is of various materials ; I have seen one of 
which the body was merely a hollow gourd; and another, 
of which every part was richly inlaid and ornamented. 
“Some,^’ saj^s Abdalca'der, “ form the body of this 
“ instrument from the shell of a cocoa-nut, fixing on it 
“ haiivstrings ; but many from wood, over which they fasten 
“ silken strings”(‘^®). By another writer, Avhose- manuscript 
work shall be quoted in a future Essay on Persian Musick, 
(or rather musical instruments), the t4t, or mulberry-wood, 


is recommended a.s best adapted to the silken strings, from 



'f®)' ,Mr. Scott Waring has given one of the popular songs on Lutf Ali Eha'Kj in 
liis . Tour to Sheeraz/* p* 93* (Loud. 1807). 


passagel Itave extracted froma treatise outlie musick and old musical iustruraenls^ 
ofFetsta,eoinposed by the celebrated Abba lca'b is r of fairly written 

^ of the Mohammedan era, (or of Christ 141 8} as we Iwn . 

froli ABBAteA''i)EE was eminent In various arts and science! hasi^es 

ilrtteoirable which desolated 

districts in ^^^pjgrap|^Yolnme^c^nt^4^ 1^^ tkte and 

( valuable work, the chief 

:diterary curiosities of my ^ . 
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a supposed sympathy between that tree, and the produce of 
those insects which feed on its leaves : it is, however, in 
many respects, the fittest, and therefore most generally 
used for the bodies of Kemdtichehs{^^). These are sometimes 
made of the girdh or walnut-tree wood. 

Another instrument not often seen in Persia beyond the 
Garmsir (or warm region”) about Bushehr, seemed worthy 
also of a sketch. In sound as in make it resembled the bag- 
pipe; w'hich is expressed by its name, nei amhdnah, or 
according to the usual pronunciation here, 7iei amhoonah. 
Prom Mr. Bruce, I learned that a Scotch gentleman, five 
or six years before, had played on it several tunes of his 
own country, in a very pleasing manner without any 
previous practice^®). An instrument of this kind has been 



) In the Greek “ Anthologia/' (Lib. I p. 143, 4to 1604) an Epigram, beginning 
Toi' (Tofov £r ictS-apj?, alludes to the sympathetick affection of strings formed 
from bowels of the same sheep. Antipathies as extraordinary are noticed by iiiany 
Persian writers. Sehbm ab'bin assures us, that if a musician should fgrnisli the 
'-instrument called €MegMm/t ot the Market with/sonie strings made'' of 

'asheejfs In tes’tnJes, end others of a'wolfs, tfieyAvooId refuse'to, vibrate in concord ;,or 
Indeed, as lie' 'says, 'they would not yield, any .'sbundi' ‘ •'{MB.yNmMt, 

^ Wt); a' bag; m.ade ;Of tte skin 'taken entire'' .off a sbeep.'^'^ / The iwaiiuscript dictlonar*^®^ 
Jekmgiri and Merkm MaUm inform m that this instrument is also called by a name 
oftliesame signiheationr^'^ei^fwc^/ie^.br or Itappeais to 

have' been . niore' genetali.n forhi'e.r'ages'':theh^ at-present and, I find it .described under 
•a third name, nei’Mieig,{LS^':^)'y 'fo'rming'.alsb the compound term,' bag*pipe/ 
in AB PA hc adder's BIS. work a|pove quoted^ ■ . ^ ^ 
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long known in various countries of Europe. Pignorius, 
Montfaucon, and others, have shewui us its ancient form; 
and 'Dr. Middleton remarks, that the bag-pipe, though 
mostly used among the lower classes, contributed to pro- 
mote mirth at games and feasts, at least so far back as the 
times of the Caesars. And this ingenious antiquary 
has jlelmeated the figure of a performer on it, (who 
seems to wear the persona scenica, or stage mask,) from a 
bronze in his own cabinet ; observing that such images 
Avere extremely rare(®®). 


Of our Persian instrument, the bag is a sheep’s skin, 
inflated through a Avooden mouth-piece, of Avhich the real 
size is shoAvn in the Miscellaneous Plate (No. 9). The 
chanter, (seven inches long), is composed of two reeds, 
laid parallel in a split bamboo and tied round. Of this 
doublq tube, each reed has six finger-holes. The Mis- 
cellaneous Plate, (No. 10) represents it as inserted into 
the bag ; and (in No, 11 ) sIicavs that part of it Avliich 
contains the two reeds. Prom one end of the baa; are 



' (®®) Seethe ** Miscellaneous Works of Dr. Conyers Middleton/^ ' ToL IV* p. SS. 
Plate IX. (Loud. 1752),' I saw at Stanwix, sear Carlisle (in' 1808), the 'figure of a 
'carved on stone, and by many supposed 'to 'be "of Roman workmaiisliip. ; An , 
‘ eigtaved representation) of it is , given in Hutchinson^s History’ of' Cumberland.**’ 

‘ Mercator, (a celebrated Geographer who intbe' sixteenth century, constructed 

' filk up a part of Sarmatia little known, with figures hhite- 

One of ’them as^gns^ a bag-pipe. In 

Berttf were 
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pendent, as ornaments, some strings made of camel’s 
haiit^®). These, the performer throws carelessly over 
his left arm ; and his right hand, in playing, is upper- 
most. The tones of this instrument were not, by any 
means, disagreeable. The musician, named Saied, a 
native of Bushehr, resided in the Arab village nearest 
to our camp, and was frequently employed by the 
peasants at weddings and on other occasions of festivity. 
In Plate XIV, I have represented him with the Ambdmh ; 
and a young man who accompanied its notes by tapping 
with his fingers on tlie dohl (Jjsj), a drum, or cylinder 
of wood, covered with parchment at both ends, one 
of which is so braced, as to yield a sound higher by 
an octave than the other. 

It is said that the camel-drivers of this country solace 
themselves on their journies by the notes of a flute or 
pipe, not often used in other provinces ; this is a simple 
reed, about four feet longi'^b. When rambling over the 
desert I have listened with much satisfaction to their 


I’") In Portugal, llr. Semple observed a favourite instrument, the bag.pipe, adorned 
with ribbons “esactly similar to that used in the Highlands of Scotland.^ Travels, 
&c. ¥oU I. p. 18. (Loud, 1807). Hie lnatru|B to a: Ceitick origin, 

(p. 17). But perhaps it might be claimed by the Goths or Scythians. 

(■'“I The Persian natf or r ^ is the^ reed of which are made pens, called, 

generally by the ArabiA name and Latm kaXapos, calamus). 

Pipes formed from simple reeds may be classed among the earliest instruments,: accpJtd'* 
in® to. Lucretius ; «< EtZephyri cava,” &ci(DeRer. Nat. Lib. V , 1,1^81). 
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songs, in which were introduced many soft and plaintire 
cadences. Indeed, of Persian musick, whether vocal or pro- 
duced from string-instruinents,the predominating charactor- 
istick seemed to bea cpierulous tendency ; although tlie sing- 
ing was always extremely loud, and the tune little more than 
a succession of trills and shakes. In subsequent chapters 
of this work, several instruments must be noticed, be- 
sides those above described. Had m3’ skill in the 
science equalled my fondness for the practical part of 
musick, I should before now, have explained the whole 
Essay of Abdalca'der (mentioned in note 60), and other 
manuscript tracts on the same subject. But that thc3' 
have hitherto baffled my superficial skill, may without 
much hesitation, be here acknowledged ; since few Persian 
professors of the art, living at Ispahc'tn, Shiraz, or Tehran, 
boast a perfect knowledge of their ancient sj'stem. Be- 
lieving, however, with Sir William Jones, that their books 
concerning it, might, probabl3’, enable us to recover much 
of the old Grecian theor3’(^®); I once endeavoured to com- 
prehend the oriental distribution of modes, and the 
subdivisions of tones by a process, requiring in the student 
rather an intimate acquaintance with arithmetick, than 
with musick. Unable to conquer the difficulties that 
presented themselves, I have extracted from nine or ten 
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manuscript treatises, in Arabick and Persian, sucb parts 
as maj, at least, prove interesting to an antiquary ; these, 
with Abdalca'der's entire account of musical instru- 
ments; Hafizs Maghenni Ndmeh (a,!; or “address to 
the minstrel,” and passages from other writers, translated 
and illustrated with engravings after pictures in manu- 
scripts, or drawings made by myself in the East ; form 
the materials of a work which, on some future occasion, 
shall be offered to the publick, if, in the mean time, 
no person, better qualified, should undertake the same 
subject/®). 

Within a few days after our landing at Bushehr^ we 
had made every necessary preparation for an advance into 
the country. Each gentleman of the embassy hired ser- 
vants in different stations ; the usual private establishment 
being a Bish-Khydmet one who waits immediate- 

ly on the person of his master, as “ valet de chambre” ; a 



Persian systems /as- '-iJinstAaiicient. Neither ■ lias Eoussean’ deterinmeci "Whether 
the" Greeks i ' 'received their musiek', directly' from Heaven, ^ through 'Apolio ^ or, 
Mercury,/ or ''from /'Phoenicia, -throngh Cadmiis'.. (Dict^, de Mns* 

The Arabians and 'Turks, as I ahali hereaftei "shew, have ^ borrowed /their systems 
from the' Persians, ■■/^ 

Sufh'a' knowledge of the'fa:mutv::^as/mefely/ eMB;Bes''/me' easy 
■com positions; op , the, dute,;/o,r;th^; guitar,; unfortunately,^ the utinpst^ extent of my 
musi€al''acco'oipllshm'eufe.‘''y Eut' 'i'f.S'ir';!Gpre/G'urf^ had; hot 'been occupied 

with m'ore’ important hi^bbhtiohs,;'he'Mght.lonf''Sinee';'hiive, dispelled' all the difficulties 
t'hat' embarrass Eastern niusick smcel-'inay affirm, uainfinenced by partiality towards, 
a brother, that* for such ''a task', 'his Theoretical mi practical actuirements have 
pte-emihenlly qualified Mm* ' , ' 
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Jelltddr or principal groom^’'^), and a Mehtev ( 

or inferior groomf^). 

To attend the general baggage on our march towards Shiraz 
proper persons were engaged ; and the Ambassador distri- 
buted throughout the camp a sufficient number of ferhhes 
men who pilch and strike the tents, spread 
carpets, and perform similar offices. Over them presided 
a Ferdsh-Bashi There were also many Sakds, 

(liLs), those who supplied water, bringing it on horse- 
back every morning before sun-rise in great bags called 
rabiaa or rabadtC^), from which they filled the mesheks 
or skins suspended near the door of each tent. I have 
already mentioned the mesliek, and given its figure in the 
Miscellaneous Plate, No. 4. 


To ensure, however, the most prompt supply of water 
in marching through a country, where it is proverbially 


(’“ )It appears from the Dictionaries Jekang. and Berh. Katt. MSS. so often quoted ; 
that the Jeludfir via.s formerly called tekabdar or the “ stirrup holder,” 

being one who, on foot, accompanied a horseman. But the word “ formerly,” which 
I have here used, does not imply any great antiquity ; for stirrups were probably 
never used in Persia before the Muselman conquest. 


C) But as the comparative of meh or mih (<t») “great, powerful,” &c. we find 
*tt*^^iJised by the old Persian writers, especially by Firbausi in a very different 
a nobleman, chief, tUustrious personage, &c. 

being projOerly ttiade ofJ 



together. 


.f, ,1 ri* I riw iti ^ 
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scarce ; most of us furnished at least one of our servants 
with a kind of bottle, holding nearly three quarts ; made 
of bulghdr, (jUb) or Russia-leather ; with a wooden 
stopper. It hangs from the saddle or girth, and swings 
under the horse. It is called ox matdrali^'’^). See 

the Miscellaneous Plate, No. 12. Most of these vessels, 
like the large bags or skins, communicate an unpleasant 
flavour to the water; but this is an article, respecting 
which, a traveller in Persia must not be fastidious. 

Pew tents were without a laggan and aftdbah. Some 
laggans are merely dishes, used as wash-hand basins. But 
many have covers perforated or grated in a kind of 
open-work, through which passes the water that has been 
poured on the hands of guests, at meals or entertain- 
ments. Like these, both in appearance and in use, I 
have seen old basins of silver at European collegesf®). 
The aftdbah is a ewer, resembling our coffee-pots, with 
a handle and long spout ; from this a servant pours water 
on the hands held over the laggan. ' Both are generally 



(V) The Persians write ^U.* aiid the Arabians according to the MS. 

jyht. Berhin Kattea. , ^ : 


' f ®)' ; placed' under 

' candtesd:cfeyl6;:iliterfe^j)t/'a&y^'#axi'litfm5|^lt■^ lower part 

'0ti&fmus. as' ttie^ MS iaformsiis# 

V'Tbe MS , that io th'b 'v^sel or dish, the, p^ste or , dough 0 f breid 

yispttea koeaded, ' , ' / :•% ' 
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made of copper tinned or whitened See the Miscella- 
neous Plate, No. 13. 

For articles of daily use on the journey, we procured 
those square trunks or boxes, formed of strong leather, 
stretched on frames of wood. They arc generally from 
twenty inches to two feet in height; and from seven- 
teen to nineteen or twenty inches in width; an iron 
chain from the back, passing over the pad or saddle, 
hangs one of them on each side of a horse or mule. These 
boxes were originally contrived, it is said, for the carriage 
of ice, a purpose which indeed is designated by their 
name pakA ddn or “ ice-holder '' See the Misccll. 

Plate, (No. 14). They are secured with steel or iron 
padlocks (of which two kinds with their screw-keys are 
represented in the Miscellaneous Plate, No. 15) ; and 
the lids are so contrived, that a person may easily 
open them while he is proceeding, without the trouble 
of lifting them off the horse or mule. To carry the 
Ambassador’s larger cases or trunks, (called in general 
Sanduk many camels were provided. 


(p) AfMbah AjImI seems to be a corruption of or but is not so 

tli(! manuscript Dictionaries quoted in note 78, which tnention aJUbah 
And a most celebrated poet, Ja'mi, tells us thatZKi.i'aaA 
inljm bauds of her .be^ti^^^bww 
Slave, See, the* MS* 

Yusuf u ZemX^ 
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The twenty-sixth of March had now arrived, and the 
Ambassador resolved that he would no longer await the 
promised Mehmdnddr. Several tents with a proportion- 
ate number off crashes to pitch them ; the baggage under 
a proper escort; supernumerary horses and servants, 
and the Ambassador’s cook ana bis assistants with all their 
culinary utensils; were sent forward in good time, so 
that we might find a camp ready to receive us on halting 
at the- next, stage. By such an arrangement we ensured 
to ourselves a comfortable habitation for each day during 
the whole march. 



CHAPTER VI. 


Frm Bushehr to Shirdz^ 




the twenty-seventh of March, we began our journey 
towards SMrdz, at seven o clock in the morning, 
acGompanied by Mohammed Jaafae Kha'f and Abu’l 
Hassan Kha'n, whose numerous attendants, with the 
Sepoy dragoons, the Royal Artillery-men, and Sergeants 
of the forty-seventh regiment, all mounted on horseback, 
besides ourselves with our grooms, and other servants 
in European, Indian, Arabian, and Persian dresses) 
formed a long and variegated cavalcade. There 
were , besides, many SMiers {)s[L) or running footmen, 
in the Ambassadors train. At the moment of 


a grand salute was fired from the Lioii, ani 
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or pdlM, (see p. 189) procured at Bombay ; wlience also, 
had been brought for the purpose of carrying it, twenty- 
strong and active Indians, who relieved each other undei 
the load by turns, four at a time. Her two English 
maid-servants followed in a Cajdvah; this consisted oi 
two small and iiiconvenicnt seats, slung on a mule ] 
and over them were awnings of canvass, supported on 
slight wooden frames. No. l6, in the Miscellaneous Plate, 
shows the form of a Cajdvah (sjU^) or Cajamh Cajahali 

(loLs/) and No. 17, of a more handsome and roomy vehicle, 
called Taliht-ra-odn “ the moving throne or 

seat,” in -which Lad}'^ Ouseley performed some of her 
journies through Persia^). 

We proceeded along a dreary, fat and sandy desert 
XoAMiangi distant, according to the wheel or 

pedometer, sixteen miles one furlong, from the camp 
near Bushehr ; of two paths, ho-wever, we had taken, 
through some mistake, one more circuitous than the 
other by a inile(“). 



, (^) Tli^ Takht-ravan, is a light frame, hxed 'oa two strbiig poles like those' of oor 
sedan chairs .the ' frame V is covered, generally with clotli,' and' has ia ,door^ 
sometimes of '/lafflce-worky'at;each;'side^ it 'Ctarried hetweee- 

thci poles ' before, the 'Other / behind / 

' 0 ' Alt hoagh : ^ daring;" 6m yiipatches# , ' the'';wfel:'' always ;stdpped at'' the ' flag«staff, 
ill front of the' Amhassadofs 't'eiit, sometimes pitehed: according to" circumstances 
a 'few huudre'd yards shortbf the usual- haitihg-pkce,^. and 'at other times hejond;- 
of 'our' dally measurenieiit's' must t>^, correct# 
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When entering the date-grove of this village, we met 
the htikbal or pishtedz, an assemblage of about thiity men 
on horseback and ninety or one hundred on foot, vho 
had come forth to receive and compliment the Ambas- 
sador by displaying feats of equestrian agility, darting 
the jerld and discharging muskets. But it was whispered 
that many of those who swelled the isfikbdl, had been 
purposely sent from different places, to make a show of 
abundant population in this thinly-inhabited country; a 
deception frequently practised on similar occasions(‘'). 


Of Alkhangi it has been said, (however paradoxical 
the assertion may appear) that the village is not always 
situate exactly on the same spot ; the huts which 
compose it being of such slight construction, that they 
are easily removed, wdien motives of profit or convenience 
induce the owners to shift their habitations and their 
families a few hundred yards ; and they hasten to new 
ground, should any circumstance have marked the last 
which they occupied as unlucky; or any extraordinary 
instances of mortality have proved it unfavourable to 
health. 


wheel -was maBaged by the ArtiUery-men who Bated in a book, every intHexioB 
and bearing, and all remarkable objects m tbe road. This book was regularly 
by Major D'Arcy* 


o dke 

the Arabick 
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Within a mile of our tents were several ancient wells. 
lately discovered by the peasants who had ascertained 
their position to be at regular intervals and in a parti- 
cular direction ; of five or six that I examined, the 
mouths were circular and in diameter from ten to twelve 
feet ; one was triangular ; all were very deep ; the upper 
part, for above a yard, faced with stone ; from that 
downwards they were built of excellent brick. The 
country people call them chah-e-gabrdn ; ‘'•wells of the 
Fire-worshippers” or, in their provincial manner of 

speaking, ckah-a-gavroona ; (see p. 203) ; and have applied 
to them wheels and buckets, as they afford good water 
in greater quantity than the modern w'ells, which are 
seldom, diametrically, three feet ; here are often dug up 
vases filled with the tdlah or mallow-seed, and ascribed, 
as I have already mentioned, (p. 315), to ages of remote 
antiquity. 

28. We left Alichangi at four o’clock in the morning 
that our days journey might be performed during the 
cool hours ; but we did not reach th& mamil or 

halting-place near Burazjun until one, as the road was 
bad, and the heat after sun-rise, had made our passage 
over the naked desert, equally slow as unpleasant(^). (*) 

(*) Of Burazjun l have seen the name written thus, but suspect th^ 

it has- been also spelt 
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Barazjun is a large village, witli walls and towers ; 
near it we observed some cultivated land and trees. The 
pcishwdz or istikhcil which met us at this place, consisted 
of several men with muskets, lances and drums; the 
women, chiefly of Arabian families, standing in crowds 
about their houses or squatting on the roofs, welcomed 
us with loud and continued howls, I’endered tremulous 
by the rapid vibration of their fingers applied to their 
mouths. Immediately after our arrival, many of the 
inhabitants both male and female, solicited medical relief 
in various diseases, chiefly ocular affections. On this 
occasion and frequently after, until Mr. Sharp, the Sur- 
geon, had acquired a competent knowledge of the Persian 
language, I assisted as interpreter for the patients ; and 
to their complaints, their wishes, and their confessions 
I have often listened with astonishment and disgust. 
Por they considered delicacy or reseiwe as incompatible 
with a just statement of their cases; and the Avonicn 
especially seemed to expect miracles from European 
skill. Those who made personal applications, were in 
general of the lower or middle orders; but it appeared 
at Shirdz, Isfahan and other places, from a multiplicity 
of circumstances, to record which w'ould contaminate 
my pages, that a system of profligacy the most detestable 
among all classes. 

At m our, .^idiers 

began to suffer iiteHi tl» whidli ' ^aa extremely 
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oppressive at three o’clock, when the Thermometer, in 
a tent rose to 94 ; during summer, most of the people 
seek shade and coolness in subterraneous dwellings. 

The march of this day was twenty-four miles and a 
quarter. Not far from AUchangi we passed through 
Chahkiitah, a village where lately resided the Demukhs ; 
an unfortunate tribe of Arabian descent, concerning 
whom, I had learned some particulars from Mr., 
Brucep). 

They were a very brave, ancient and independent 
race ; considered as the militia of this country, and 
therefore exempt from certain tolls and taxes; they were 
also rich, and possesed finer horses than any of the 
neighbouring tribes; a desire of obtaining their horses 
and their wealth, induced Mohammed Nebbi Kha'n 
Vizier, or more properly Fasir chief 

minister of the Prince at /S/n'ras, to conceive a plan 

for the extermination of those DemAkhs', act of whichj 
he could iibt extenuate ihe atrocity by any accusation ; 
for although they had been wannly attached to 
Masser, the late Arab Governor p£ yet 

their conduct under the netv Persian dynasty, was irre- 



(*) The name «f as wrtttea^ by a Persian, mas ;5: 

■aaj .of the' tribe 
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proacliable. ISrEnBi Kha'n, however, resolved, to destroj^ 
them ; and in Febriiar}^, 1809, under pretence of re- 
warding their twenty-four Sheiklts or Chiefs with dresses 
of honour, he invited them to assemble at the house of 
his brother Mohammed Jaaear Kiia^n. There, wdiilst 
they sat, expecting the promised robes, one Rustam 
Beg jJLj a Georgian favourite of the Prince), who 
had brought troops expressly from Shiraz ; an'ested the 
unarmed and unsuspecting chiefs, and threw them into 
prison, where they wei’e chained by the neck, one to 
another. At the same time, soldiers w^ere despatched to 
Chakutah, who there massacred the other men of .'that 
tribe; treated the w'omen with most brutal violence; and 
carried olf as slaves, all the young girls and boys, having 
pillaged every house, and reduced the place to ruin. 

One of the Demttkh chiefs, after a confinementpf several 
weeks, contrived at midnight, while the Tangasiri sentinels 
slumbered on their posts, to extricate his own neck from 
the chain ; he then released the other chiefs, and they 
crept silently into the street, but were pursued and 
overpowered; having neglected to furnish themselves with 
instruments of defence, by disarming their guards, All 
were led back to prison except one, who claimed the 
pfoti^tion of an Englishman* and is now in habit® , pf 
p^r^ppndenc® ^with his generous benes^cto^. ^ In 
the month came 
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again to Bushehr, and hearing that the imprisoned chiefs 
had endeavoured to escape, he caused them to be seci'etlj 
murdered. Many, it is said, tvere thrown alive into deep wells. 
The present Government proposes to repeople Chahkutah 
with families collected from various places ; we passed 
near the remains of its mud-fort ; and soon after, two 
fine brood-mares wdiich had once belonged to the Demukhs^ 
were offered as a present to Sir Gore Ouseley, from: 
jAAJFArt Kha'n, brother of the Vaztr. 

During the tivent3^-ninth, we halted at Burazjun ; 
but found it difficult to procure a sufficiency^ of pro- 
visions for our numerous party’’. Mohammed Zeki, 
Kh a’'h a nobleman of high rank, and chief of 

the tribe, paid a visit to the Ambassador ; 

he had arrived from Shirds the evening before, invested 
with the appointment of Mehmanddr. 


Near our camp Avas the tomb of some modem I^mzMah 
or Mbhammedan saint, whose name I did not take tlie 
trouble to record ; a representation of it,, horrever, is 
annexed, (Plate XII). not for any beauty in the view, 
but as it shews one form of those sej^itchral edifices, 
which a traveller, in Persia almost daily sees. 

Oh the thirtieth of March, soon after three o’clock, 
wh set out from Burmjdnt wad by a bad and stony, 

2 n 
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path, arrived at the village of Dalaki or Dulki (^b); 
then '^veut on to our tents, pitched a little bej’ond it, on 
the verge of a palm-grove, under rocks and mountains 
so lofty, that they seemed to present a succession of 
most formidable obstacles to our further progress. By these 
immense barriers, the plain was nobly bounded on the 
right hand; and an extensive plantation of date-trees, 
closed our prospect on the left ; (See Plate XV). This 
place of encampment, was distant from Burazjun thir- 
teen miles and three quarters; during the last five or six 
miles, w^e found the air offensive from the smell of sul- 
phur, and Naphta, which oozed from the ground ; besides 
this bituminous substance, a kind of earth is produced 
here, strongly impregnated with nitrous acid ; it is called 
gil-i-tarsh J^) or “ sour clay ;” and it is used some- 
times in the composition of sherbet, mixed with sugar 
and diluted with water-(®). 


The inhabitants, as usual, came out to meet the 
Ambassador; manj^ people also from a neighbouring 
village, joined the and discharged their matchlock 



' (®) tlie view of D&lki 1 .Jiave sketelied the ' Ambassadors 'Sem-feriaFit 

„the two principal ten ts enclosed within a wall of oao vass. ■ Mr^Moriefs 
tent and my own, appear on tixe left; nearly in the middle is a large two-pole 

Ktdmk or place -(vhereiH we breakfasted and dined. 

Beyond tin^.aire tents of the cook and other servants* A Sep^y k introdneed as 
, sentinel, «tting nw baggage cofMnediin the 

'^akhddm^ desoiibed ■ 
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muskets, tlie sound of which w’as ret'erberated with good 
eftect among the mountains. Here by the exertions of 
our Mehimnddr, the Siursat was amply provided. 

This is a regulated allowance of sheep, calves, lambs, 
fowls, eggs, milk, butter, bread and other articles of 
food; also, of barley or grass, for horses and mules ; 
and of fuel, wdth which, the inhabitants of towns and 
villages are obliged to furnish ever}^ ^767^^ or Am- 

bassador, (considered as a guest of the King) on his 
passage through the country. In each place, the chief 
person exacts from the others their due share of the 
contribution ; for the aggregate amount of which, he 
receives from the Mehmanddr, a written acknowledge- 
ment; and in the future payment of their rents or 
taxes, a sum is allowed equivalent to the value. But 
this prospect of indemnification is remote ; and has 
sometimes, I fear, proved fallacious. The peasants too, 
are often so poor, that the necessary supply of provisions 
can only be extorted: from them by blows ; and houses 
have been abandoned, and flocks driven away on the 
approach of a Mehmanddr, with his train of insoleiit 
and hungry servants, ready to enforce the most oppressive 
or unjust commands. It is said, that the 
often require an immoderate ; then commute part of 
the demanded the Am- 

l^assador meanwhile but scantily under various pretences;. 
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That this was not a false accusation, our subsequent 
Joumies proved in two or three instances. 

I went to see a ruined edifice situate in a romantick 
and beautiful spot near a fountain of excellent water, 
issuing from rocks overshadowed with trees, about one 
mile and a half from Dalki ; but the building, did not 
appear ancient. 

Much had been said at Bushehr, of the trouble and 
fatigue which we should experience in travelling over 
the hilly country; and Tather Angelo had long before 
declared that those precipices between the Persian gulf 
and Shirdz were as horrible as any in the wmrldC^). 
On the thirty first of March we began to ascend the mount- 
ain road, and found that report had not exaggerated the 
difficulties of this journey ; for the winding path rises among 
stupendous rocks, and is rendered dangerous by loose 
stones ; it sometimes affords views of wild magnificence, 
but more frequently places the spectator in alarming 
situations on the brink of precipices. We effected. 



/, ,f) preciptezii dalia spiaggia del mar Fmico,sm' k Scirass, sobo de^ 

piiir'hormidi del .moodo'* Gasiopb* Pars. p. S0O, (under the ' Head of' 

Father Angel o'^; for ,■ so we generally entitle the, Fere Ange/de' 
St Joseph'', a native of Toulouse, whose family name appears to have,heenBe 
gives in his Persian’" col unm> more than" is found in his 
French (as alwenjjpot^) he _ tells us that the 

of those prool|le^hre' het^eep J^g imAMm^r 
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however in seven lioiirs our march from DdIM, to the 
handsome and spacious Carammerai of Kimdr Takhtak 
jM^), lately erected byZA'n Kha'jv J'j), a distance of 
fourteen miies(®). Here at one o’clock in a room, thor 
thermometer stood at 73 ; in the sun it rose to 113. 
A very ingenious French traveller who visited this country 
in 1674, declares that the excessive heat forced him and 
his companions to seek coolness, during a whole day, 
in the stream of Khisht, where hundreds of fishes approach- 
ing them at a time, numbers were taken by the hand, and 
furnished an abundant meal(®). 

The mountains over which we had passed constitute what 
is called the Kutel~e~MaUu ; it would appear that the plain 
between this and JBushehr was once covered by the sea. 


(’) The Persian Caravansera generally comprises four ranges of 

small rooms, forming a hollow square, into which the traveller enters by a gate; 
this when fastened at night, secures him, his horses or mules, and baggage 
from depredation. Some Caravmseras are built near running streams ; others 
are sappUcd with water frcMn wdl* dr- mervoirs. Bat the traveller wctst brings 
with him every thing else necessary for his support and comfort on the road, 
as the bare walls and vaulted roofs of the chamfaers afford him merely shelter. 
A more particular acedunt of certain Caravanserai^ viiih. shall be given 

in the course of this work. 

(°) ^‘La chaleur nous faisoit tant de peine que nous fhmes obligfe, ayant 
“ rehcoutr^ line riviere apj^l^e de nous depouiller et pous mettre 

“dans I'eau arombre d'uh rocher, et d'y demeurer tout le long du jour, sans 
“quoi ndns auridns etouTO. 11 fallut sbnffrir d’y etre inordus par les poissons; 
“qui venoient a nods par ceiitaine a Isi fdia ; hbus en primes a ia main taif 
“ que nous vduWmes, et nous eh diBaines ce jour la." Extrmt du Journal df 
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and I found many peti’ified shells about Ddlki and half 
way up the Kuteli^°)^. 

Those who had assembled to congratulate us near 
the halting-place this day, were inhabitants of Khisht, 
a village within four miles; once probably of 
some note, as a geographical author wdiose words- shall 
be hereafter cited, calls it a. town or city ; they composed 
a numerous peishwdz, having drums, trumpets, and fire- 
arms ; and they entertained us with the jerid hdzi or 
mock lance-play, and several vollies of musketry. On 
entering the Caravanserai, Za'i, Kha'n- caused three or 
four thin glass bottles, nearly full of sugar-candy, to. be 
broken ; and their contents scattered among the crowd ; a 
manner of complimenting illustrious strangers practised 
in Persia during many centuries. 

Prom some men of the I inquired, but could 

not obtain any information, concerning sculptures, which' 

Skill* Fetis, Fils, p. 112. published by_ M. Langles at. the end ofhis Relation; 
de Dotirry Efteiidy*^ (Paris IBIO). The great Journal of M- Petis de la Croix, to 
which this Extract often alludes, and Ids “Memoires,” still preserved .in manuscript,., 
would be a most important literary present from such an editor as M. Laiigks* 

This:, ■ would". seeoi ' to he' a contraction, of Kiih' 
id ip rising ground, a hill, tumulus^ But tcl is by some regarded 

as AmMckj tecording to the MS, Bict* BerMm Kattmt which spells Kntd 
witlmut douht' correctly. Yet, in a Persian translation of Suh’f 

cfi^n^posed hy fe'hnself hot the I fihd 

. written ' work* 

is rather a handsome ah . ‘ 
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in the year 1787, existed near a garden at Khisht, 
according to the verbal information of a friend, whose 
remarks on other parts of this country have always 
proved accurate and just. Prom the particulars furnished 
by his recollection, imperfect after a lapse of many 
years, I am induced to imagine that those figures which 
he saw, represented king Shapu'r, Bahra'm, or some 
other princes of the Sassanian* dynasty, although the 
villagers entitled them Sela'ma'n and A^bsa^l ; names 
of personages onlj^ known in the fictions of poetical 
RomanceP^). 

The veracity of my friend is not impeached by the 
ignorance of those from whom I inquired respecting the 
sculptures. Of Persians, where antiquities are concerned, 
the extreme indifference has been already noticed, and 
various proofs of it might be given from my own ob- 
servation. Thei'e were people of no mean rank, inhabitants 
of Darabgird during the greater; part: of their lives,” wiio, 
before they accompanied me, had never seen the mag- 
nificent relief cut on a rock within half an hour’s fide 



('') 1 do Hot recollect Seta's* A 'pr and Absa't, ((JUmjI j in any work besides 

the extraordinary poem of Ja'MI, to which their names are prefixed, and 
which celebrates their unfortunate loves,; The story has no relafion to Persia, 
for ' SETAMA'N’S;pather7'wM'-;:;*^i£ing\^of ;the;i lo^an;. coantryA 

and the scene Hes, accordingly, in 
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of that city. At Tehran I could not find one, and believe 
there were but few, who had visited or even heard of 
the sculpture in a mountain not five miles distant. 
Whilst the Ambassador and his English companions 
were engaged at Shapur, in exploring the ancient monu- 
ments, our Me/iw«'adar Zeki Kha'n, who had never seen 
them, composed himself to sleep under the shade of a 
neighbouring tree, and left the place without bestow- 
ing one thought on its antiquities. A Khim or noble- 
man, whose pilgrimage to Mecca and travels in more 
distant regions, were often the subject of extravagant 
boasting, acknowledged to me that twelve or fourteen 
times when on liis way between IsfaMn and Shiraz^ 
he had halted for several hours within two miles of 
Persepolis, yet never once ascended the steps oi JermhuVs 
Throne, nor entered the Palace of Darkts ; although he 
had read and probabl3J believed, that those admirable 
remains were the works either of King Solomon or of 
preternatural beings. He did not glory, it must be owned, 
in this want of curiosity ; I have often witnessed the 
astonishment of strangers, at his exaggerated and most 
erroneous descriptions of the columns, the excavations, and 
sculptures found among those ruins, of which he spoke, as 
oi^ects that he had frequently and minutely examined(^®). 






sometiiffiea loutid id 
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But the peasants are sometimes interested in concealing 
the knowledge of any monuments that may exist near 
their villages; for however veiling a visitor might be to 
recompense their trouble in shoving them, the rapacitv 
of his Persian servants would, in many cases, frustrate 
the master’s liberal intentions. They suspect, also, that 
Europeans, in general, possess the art of discovering 
from inscriptions, from the attitude of statues, and other 
modes of indication, the spot where gold and jewels have 
been concealed: for they suppose, and I am induced 
by many reasons to agree in their opinion, that most, 
perhaps aU, of the ancient rxdns, are still depositories 
of valuable treasures. 

It is not probable that the sculptures seen at Khisht 
have totally disappeared within the space of four 
and twenty years. The design of this digression will be 
fulfilled if it lead to a discovery of those figures. 


Before five o’clock on the first day of April we pro- 
ceeded from Awwar TaTchtdh but did not arrive at our 
camp xmtil ten, although the distance, by the pedometer 



lively and ■' (2 Vols, ' 
Oct/lSld),;' ’ visited the ^Temple,.. 
of Segests, he -bad'' Vesided; 'fifteen' years witbiE^ three miles ef 
’ ruiiiSj,.. riEtil ' ^ ciiriosity Ip see , some ' str^gers^ who '' were examining' ■ " indued'' j 

bitoiO'/go there, ^ ToL" II. p, 
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was only nine miles; our road up the steep Kutel of 
Comaredge (^jUr) being obstructed by fragments of rocks 
fallen from the mountain’s side, about which it winded; 
sometimes through chasms so narrow as scarcely to admit 
a loaded mule ; and at many turns impending over 
torrents and abysses, where one false step must have 
precipitated the traveller into destruction. 


Our tents were pitched near Comaredge at the foot of 
some hils; one of these I climbed, to inspect the Calaa- 
i-Ferhdd, (jUy jsjds) Ferhdd’s Castle or Fort, oi which, in a 
ruined state, are visible the walls and towers of stone, with 
the well. It had lately been occupied by a band of 
robbers. Whilst examining these remains I almost forgot 
that they stood on a considerable eminence; so much 
more elevated appeared the adjacent mountains. (See Plate 
XVII). This fort, however, commanded an extensive view, 
comprehending -dae Caravanserai, the village of Comaredge 
and its fine plain, through which could be discerned the road 
leading to Cazerdn. Besides the famous sculptor who 
flourished in (See p. 233), many illustrious 

Persians have borne the name of Febhad. 


The province of seems to have abounded with 

small mountain-forts as well as castles of considerable 
magmtv^( 0 t, !y Their 'number,” says a writer of the tenth 
century 


:|pe^ters, 
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“and it amounted to five tlioiisand”('^). We find it, 
afterwards, reduced to seventy and some few; and 
Hamdallah CAzvijTi enumerates only sixteen as retaining 
any importance in liis time, tlie fourteenth centnry(''‘). 
But tlie remains of hundreds are still visible, and ever}" 
modern traveller may confirm the report of K8empfer(‘''^). 

I accompanied Mr. Morier, and some other gentle- 
men of the Embassy on a visit to our Melvnuinddr. We 
found him in a large tent, handsomely furnished with 
hangings of Masulipatam chintz. On the floor or ground 
was spread a carpet of rich colours and fine texture; 
and over this were laid pieces of soft nammed (ow a kind 
of felt on which we placed ourselves, having left outside 
the door, according to Persian custom, our boots, shoes, 
and slippers; here we were regaled with pipes, coffee, 
tea, fruit, sweet-meats, and rose-water. Abtj’l Hassan 
Khan was present and we enjoyed for near an hour 
the lively conversation of our frank and good-natured 
host; although I was not the only person who felt the 


, MS. Sur al beUdn. ' , , . ; sAS 


p“) “ Nec enim Tailein peiragraTetis, quae non in adsiti mentis cacumine, vestiginm 
qiioddam innniinenti prsebeat, &c. Amoenit. Exog p, 364. : 
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want of cliairs, and found that either to sit cross-legged 
so long, or to support the body on the knees and 
heels, were, on a first trial, situations extremely irksome. 

The camp here was plentifully supplied with mutton, 
fowls, eggs, and bread. The Ambassador received a 
present of some Shiraz wine, rose-water, several partridges, 
and a kind of antelope or long-horned mountain-goat, 
called Buz by the Persians, and Tish {^p^) by the Arabs. 
Here also was abundance of' nms% coagulated 

milk or clotted cream, slightly sour, which when diluted 
with water forms ah i dugh ^ beverage in warm 

weather equally grateful and salubrious('®). 


KMsht is enumerated among the towns of Fars by 
Enisr Haijkal in the tenth century (^’^), and it would appear 


Dr. Hyde in his Miscellaneous Works (YoL II. p. 601), describes from a Persian 
MS. the manner of preparing a certain talismanick ring, the wearer of which, 

“not/' says he, “eat either fish or mast." And he explains mdst to signify “acorns, 
“ nuts, chesnuts, or such like things as grow in the wood.” But, I think, that prohi- 
bition alluded rather to the butter-milk or sour-milk called mdst, which Saadi repre- 
sejits as incongruous with fish, in a tetrastich beginning i ** 

and enumerating seven things which are pernicious if all used on the same day. One 
passage of this tetrastich (which it is not necessary to q^uote), will remind the 
classiek reader of an Epigram (by some uncertain author) in the Greek Anthologxa,” 
Lib. I. cap. 37^ epig. 24* (Edit. Lubin* 1604. p. 117). 


Ot mst ml Xoerpa^ ml mpl Kvwptp 

ftipnei ck 
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that Khiskf and Comdredge were both considered in the 
fourteenth century as holding a higher rank than -can 
be now assigned to them, although the inhabitants have, 
probably, retained their character unaltered, They are,” 
says Hamballah Mastowfi, “ two cities or towns 
“situate in the midst of the mountainous region of the 
“ garmsir (or warm country) ; they have running streams, 
“ and produce date-trees and corn, and nothing else. The 
“ corn is watered here both artificially, and by rain; and 
“the men are thieves and highway robbers, expert in 
“the use of arms”(^®). Haeib Abbu's account of Khisht 
and Comdredge is borrowed almost verbally from the des- 
cription above-quoted; he reduces them to small cities 
or towns, and adds, (what we found in one instance to 
be true) that the water was “warm and unpleasant 














,ur 



tacI' 4|»l 

Iirtliis passage of the Mozkat al Ooluh^ (ch. 32), 'I 'suspeeted #w»iiad 

been w^^itten tbrongb ^some^ mistake' for Yllloge, But my four mamiscript copies' agree 
"in Mhahr» ^ The word in this quotation 'is derived from' signifying 

{besides 'the face, heavy, rain, 'and splendour) ^ , d '' jS .^Ic 

com of which the growth is promoted by means of ,rain-iwater.^' JfS. Muttea, 

' , slyW'them''i,^^ ,Alr^,:th0 diminuti^ tovm^ and the water 

Im describes MS. Tarikk^i^ffqfiz Ahru.^ , "Wo:V 

: plight 'translate '?iaifcM#^:'‘^nnwholesorae,”'''' It ia often med for ‘^®sick{* or , - 
'dn-speaking of persons./ 
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At an early hour on the second we commenced our 
journey from Comaredge and proceeded through the plain 
which, from haze and mist, resembled a beautiful lake 
inclosed within an amphitheatre of mountains, rising high 
above its surface, but not reflected as in the kindred 
phsenomenon called by French travellers mirage; it con- 
stituted however, that deceptive appearance for which the 
Persians have various names (^®). 

Having penetrated many difficult passes of the Kutel, 
whilst the narrow valley of Tang-i-Turhdn c-Xju) 

was below us on the right, we came to Deris once a 

very large town; now inhabited only by a few poor people. 
Among the ruins (chiefly consisting of vaulted rooms and 
arches), I could remark but two buildings in a perfect 
state. The cemetery, through which our road lay, indi- 
cated an ample degree of former population, and was 
ornamented or guarded by the figure of a Hon cut in 
stone Five or six miles farther we reached our tents. 


(®“) Such as Kurdb KWh' ( Nmmyesh dh ( , ^ . < Walhah 

Serdh &e. 

Some Persians of good general information acknowledged tome^ that they knew 
not why scnlptnred lions were placed in many cemeteries, although the custom was 
m they heHeTod, very ancient. Niebuhr says that they marked the graves of such 
oy wrestlers, as had attained celebrity for strength and skill; (Voyage, 4c. 
Tome Amst. 1780). I suspected in those figures a superstitious illusion 

to Am, whom ih4 tenemte 

“Lion of God ” A*d 


the title of 



or 
worship 
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close to the fine garden of Gazcrun about 

three quarters of a mile from that c-ity. The journey of 
this day was twenty miles; in the course of it we saw^ some 
rahddries houses on the road-side, where soldiers 

were stationed to protect passengers, and levy tolls on mer- 
chandise. 

The crowds of those who welcomed us irith the noise 
of muskets and of musical instruments, were considerable; 
and women had assembled in gi'eat numbers to see the 
ihhi franglci European Ambassador. Many 

of these were well-dressed and did not much conceal their 
faces ; some were comely. They understood that Sir 
Gore Ouseley travelled with his Jihdremi and I heard one 
of them as the palanTcin and cajavah passed, eagerly 
exclaim to a httle girl, in the true southern accent, “ hia, 
hid, Bihy Joon, zanlid-i ilchi oomadand: “come, come,” 
“Bi'by Joon, the Ambassador’s wives are coming 


still rcsmatned^ I sliOEld liave mistaken for lions aboire-meBtioned, some largo, 
rude, and very ^^[iiiTOcal. forms' in the burial place; had not the heads exhibited an 
appearance' of curled 'horns; and a poor Armenian who 'Spoke Persian, assured me that, 
they 'had been set up'in honour of the Barrek-ri 'Lamb of God/^'' 

'''' ' (^) Her^ words.'':' were , ■ plwals, 
whetlier\iB''''haiaeg;':'pf 'ahirbp»''pt'P:f :lhin^^^ 'the/modem Persians use k&' U> 

as. an' adjunpt>;'''eTeii., where liiox® ' ''proper* 'It must, however,' ■ be.'' 

'allowed' that' some ;&rainmarians '.'regard .;those 'terminations 'as indifferently applicable 
in the'form'ation of' plurals, whatsoever teay 'be the noun^ See the Lexie* Perso-*Tutel 
q^uOt^fby Graves, in, 'his Eli«nent. Ling. Pers. p. ^7. (Loud, 1049). Father Aigolo 
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Although it comprised great numbers of men, both on 
foot and on horseback, jet the istihhdl was not such as 
Gazerun seemed to promise; for it wore the appearance 
of a very large town; and with the ruined buildings 
outside its walls, extended several miles along the foot 
of a steep and loftj mountain, (See the View which I 
sketched from our camp, Plate XYI). But the civil 
wars that spread desolation throughout all Persia within 
the last hundred years, reduced the population of this 
city from fifty or sixty thousand, to four or five thousand 
inhabitants, and of these, it is said, many have lately fled 
to other places from the rapacity and tyranny of their 
rulers. 

I had not sufficient leisure for making personal researches ; 
but ffiom answers returned to my inq^uiries it is not 
improbable that vestiges of a Fire-temple and of other 
ancient monuments yet remain near Cazerdn. Ebk Hau- 
KAL mentions some existing in his time, (the tenth cen- 
tury) at this city, of which he notices the pure air, the 


in the Ghw prefixed to his Gazophjl. Ling, Poxs. p. 12, In familiar discourse, 
the plnral of an adjfective is sometimes formed by the addition of thus I once heard 
two diminutive persons described as du hwMkhd^ *Hhe two little no 

subiteMve being expressed. And the MS, Berhun Kattm (in voce has the 

^ord grand*cMldren, the descendants of a 

dffjsr b name very fre^jnent among females ; 

and I shall hereail# ttm gt foon air man of 

letters at i | i t ^ ^ ■« ^ j i M 
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well-water, and the plenty of fruits and crops(*^). An 
author of the thirteenth century describes it as a very 
flourishing place, abounding in fruit, and environed with 
country-houses, gardens and date-groves. On the authority 
of IsTAKHRi he celebrates the linen made here, and a 
kind of garment called shatvl from shatta lk£> a neigh- 
bouring district. Most of the houses stood on a rising 
ground, below which w'ere the bazdrh^ or markets, and 
dwellings of the merchants. Here Azzxtn ad’ douleh 
constructed a publick edifice or serai -wherein per- 
sons assembled, skilled in all trades and having goods 
of every sort ; the daily income arising from this serai 
amounted to ten thousand direms^'^). 

The claim oi Cazerun to rcmate antiquity is supported 
by the testimony of several writers: and though Tabki 
the historian, and after him Awi’n Ra'zi, ascribe the 
foundation of it to King Coba'd, in the sixth cen- 
tury yet many distinguished geographers inform us 

' /Oneutal^:Geb|rapby,p.'95.— -10»; " \ 

^See tlhe MS. feiIrfofZAKARiA 

GAiyi'kij'in tfae'acciS^nl y [ 'r 

(*“) SeetbeMS. Tariii:^-!raW,Cintbeli^OTvofGoBA'D.ah9)aiMl the MS. Haft 
Aklim of AMi'n RA'zii in the aeeount of (third climate). He styles this city 

\ A: min^f iearHe§/i?ieiii;*'i':aif 
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that it was built bj Taiimuras, a prince of the first 
dynasty ; who reigned above eight hundred years before 
Christ. 

That Taiimuras ^vas the founder of Cazerhi, is affirm- 
ed by Hamd ALLAH Mastowpi ; and he adds that it ori- 
ginally consisted of three villages, Nured, Derbest, and 
Rahbdn, dependant on Beshavur, (or Shapd?-) until Fiuu'z, 
erected them into a city, which his son Coba'd aug- 
mented to a considerable size. That, as it had been 
formed of separate districts, there was, even at the time 
when he composed his geographical treatise, (the four- 
teenth century) a distance between its various buildings, 
many of which w'ere mansions equal to castles. That 
it wms furnished with water by means of three subterrane- 
ous conduits named respectively after the three villages ; 
but that the people chiefly trusted to rain for a supply. 
That it afforded oranges, lemons, and different fruits of 
a warm climate, besides a kind of date called jildu 
such as could not be found in any other place ; and 
that here was a manufactory of fine linen, wdiich derived 
peculiar excellence from the water of the Rahhdn conduit(®®). 

MS, NoShut al CoMb. cb. xti. I know not whetlier we may class among the 
ae«io«iingtoHAM»ALi.AH and other writers abounded at riiis plasee, 
the 0# '‘Golden Tree,” defcribed i» ifto bict. 

Berhm imd grijitriag ih‘|^f^it«mbers at 

Cflwrdn. ' 'HiN, n'-' .bf* ‘i/L!}*: 
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H A 'f I z Abru'' attributes the foundation of Cazerun to 
Tahmuras, and its destruction to the wars which hap- 
pened w'hen Alexander invaded Persia ; it was rebuilt, he 
sajs, by Shapu r the son of Ardeshi'b. ; but again sunk 
into decay ; and it appears to hav'e been, in the fifteenth 
century, but partially inhabited. I’hat most of its great 
buildings had been formerly constructed on the plan 
of fortified villas, he imputes to fear of the Shcbdngdrmis 
who infested the neighbouring territories. The conduit 
of Rahbun yielded very little water ; this, liow'ever, 
imparted an admirable wdiiteness to the linen steeped 
or washed in it, and the conduit became subject to the 
divan or board of revenuel'’^). 

This writer, who often copies Ham d all ah Mastowpi, 
speaks of the villages from wdiich Caxevun had been 
formed, its want of river-water, the people’s dependence 
on rain, on wells, and the three conduits. It is, how- 
ever, by no means singular in this deficiency ; a traveller 
might wonder why considerable towns of Persia had 
been built in situations so remote from rivers, that an 
article indispensably necessary to the common purposes, 


' Seethe WS.Twikh4*Bifiz Ahr% ‘ SheMng&ri&m 

'ffie!atioQe4v5»:.th®'''?^®s*4ge were ^ which some 

reckoii^as a district' 'of the' berders- of (See the 'MS. Bid Bmkm 
>•' and^ otliojra'as': ^'’di&tii'ct'proviiicO; thus 'H AMD allam .. devotes to it th« 
tiiirteenth 'Chapter of his:iVi?«Aaf jl^Geographical'Seclidii). : ' 

^ ^ " • 'a ,■ ■ ■ " ' ^ ; ’ ■ , 
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die comforts and luxuries of life, could not be procured 
witiiout much trouble and expense, and seldom in a 
state of original purity. It also excited my surprise 
that Ca::enia thus disadvantageous ly circumstanced, should 
‘have drained of its population the neighbouring city of 
Shapur ; “ which,” as one of our Persian companions 
assured me, “ occupied a plain resembling the terrestrial 
paradise in temperature of climate, and fcrtilly of soil ; 
in the beauty and fragrance of its plants and flowers; 
and in the delicious coolness of its murmuring streams.” 
He abruptly closed this poetical description, men- 
tioning in simple language, that the country about 
Shapur yielded abundance of partridges, and other game, 
and was particularly adapted to the sport of hanking. 


Much also was reported of the ruins and fine sculp- 
tures visible in that place, concerning which 1 had 
made extracts from various manuscripts ; and, as the 
Ambassador thought proper to halt one day at Cazerun, 
that all who had suffered from heat and fatigue, might 
be enabled to overcome the remaining difficulties of their 
journey; I rejoiced in the opportunity of obtaining 
even a momentary sight of Shaper and its antiquities, 
said to be distant only four farsakhs, ov farsangs (between 
fowtee*i and fifteen miles). 

\ 1 3 4 / 


measures to fnastfaifc^ a jfljQtj'iteti&eds assassination 
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of Abu^l Hassak KHA'jf ; whose honourable mission 
to England ; the kindness shewn him ; and the riches 
supposed to have been lavished on him there; (for it 
was whispered that he had received from the East-India 
compan^^ an hundred thousand ijoiinds) awakened tlie 
envy and jealousy of a formidable cneni}' ; the more 
dangerous as he professed the warmest friendship. It is 
probable, also, that lie attributed to the Khan a degree 
of influence over Sir Gore Ouseley, which, he might 
apprehend, would not he always exerted in a manner 
favourable to his own designs. Being himself in ano- 
ther quarter of the kingdom, his agents were instructed 
so to contrive Abu'l Hassan’s death on the road 
between Bushehr and Shiraz, that it should appear either 
the result of an attack made by robbers, or of an 
accidental fall from his horse, among the rocks and 
precipices- 

About this time there were in circulation some ex- 
traordinary rumours concerning Nebbi KHA'isr, who 
had lately received orders to appear at court; where, 
many persons expected that he would lose Ms head. Ac- 
cording to intelligence brought from ITeArdn, the king 
expressed considerable displeasufe pn account of the 
Bem&kh massacre, and on a former occasion had said 
to that Kazirj thoh kfiowest how I have punished 
**aad disgraced two _ illustrious noblemen, tlie chiefs of 
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“tribes; thou, who art of mean origin, must not hope 
“to escape with the privation of ejes, like Cheea'gh 
“ Ali Kha'n ; or with a bastinado on the 

“ soles of thy feet so severe that the nails shall drop off, 
“like Nasser Kha'n for thy crimes, life 

“must be the forfeit.” Notwithstanding this caution 
from a Monarch who rarely threatens in vain, and 
tvhose slightest command w'ould; have been the signal 
for instant execution ; the minister returning to S/iirdz 
persevered in his oppressive conduct; depopulating by ex- 
cessive rapacity the towns, and villages within his juris- 
diction ; and in consequence of the last summons from 
Tehran, those tvlio within a few days had not only 
endeavoured to palliate his guilt, but even talked of his 
good qualities, now' openl}’^ acknowiedged their delight 
at the prospect of his destruction, wiiich they thought 
inevitable. 

S. The Ambassador, accompanied by most of the English 
gentlemen, set out from Cazerun at five in the morning, 
and having passed through. DerA, turned off to the plain 
of Shapdr ; which in apparent fertility, in beauty and 
in its limpid streams, seemed worthy of. the praises 
above recorded. The report, also, with respect to game 
hilly, justified ; for the Mehmandhr’s hawk, within an 
hdul^^ 'kiljed, several partridges and some other bitds. 

,, Thus my of, hawking was'' 
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liere gratified ; but at tlie expense of time wliicli ccrtainlj 
might have been much better employed in a spot 
studded with antiquities, which none of our travel- 
writers had visited ; although the short, but sufficiently 
accurate description, heard and reported by Kjenipfer, 
(See his Amoen. Exot. p. 364), might have proved them 
fit objects of antiquarian research^®). 

I contrived, however, in about three hours to obtain 
a glimpse of the most obvious and, perhaps, the prin- 
cipal remains both of the houses and publick buildings ; 
wdth fragments of pillars and capitals which bespoke a 
Grecian or Roman hand ; and of the numerous figures 
cut in tablets on the rock ; and, whether executed bj 
European or Persian artists, evidently monuments of the 
Sassanian King whose name has been conferred on the 
place, and whom we call Sapoi^es or »Sapor(-®). 



f*) At the lime of this, his second visit, Mr, Morier’s excellent accouitt of his first 
excursion tn Shap&r was in the London press, from which it issued in 1813 ; enriched 
witlt notes and ilinstraiions by the l«rned editor, Mr. Inglis, who has in^nbusly 
compressed into a few pages, the result of such multifarious reading and elegant in- 
quiry, that it would disappoint the publick hope were one so qualified to shine as an 
original author, much longer contented with celebrity acquired as a comtneiatator. 

(“) The modern ; has fen softetted or abridged from the 

original name Shahpukri, as it appears and gems, and in 

Pahlovi iHscriptkms os marble, which I copied at PersepoKs and shall give 
engraved in another part of thm Iwrh, as s have escaped the 

notice of preceding travelle^^ 
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Having heard that the hills bounding this plain 
contained many vestiges of ancient castles and temples, 
I sketched on first entering it, the distant appearance 
of some ruins which it was not in my power to exam- 
ine more nearl_y. They were situate on the side of a 
mountain (See Plate XVII), and resembled some brick- 
works of the early M uselmam ; yet future researches 
may perhaps exalt them into the remains of a Fire- 
Temple, and I regret that it was not in my power to 
inspect them more closely. I must also regret, that my 
view of another ruin was hasty and indistinct ; for, as 
a peasant afterwards informed me, it is called the dthh 
hadclah or “ Fire-Temple,” and one of my English 

companions thought that a rude sculpture which he no- 
ticed in it, had been designed to represent a Bull. The 
IManuscript Sur al belcidn (in a passage comprising somo 
difficulties which I shall not here stop to discuss) gives 
the name of Gaow-ser or “bull-headed,” to a 

Fire-Temple existing at this place in the tenth century ; 
and called, according to the printed work of Enitf 
Haukal, Gaizsh or Kamk(^). 


Geogr, p, 05- The difference between Gmwser and 

from inaecyrate penmanslnp in one of the 
II fenirprising that a Iiead^' sbonld appw^kjgfng 

3, and 

ttoi 4 bull's^ -ot 


desrfjy 

■theriftfistr^! cidleil fraote 

: . la Ibe araJ^*f, 
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To tlie extremity of this mountain I proceeded, and 
turning on the right, observed tiiat its rocky surface vas 
chisselled into various tablets or compartments, exhibiting 
the forms of chiefs and warriors, victorious and vanquished. 

The study during many years of gems and medals, 
w Inch by their inscriptions in the Paklavi language 
incontestably proved that they belonged to Princes of 
the Sassanian dynasty, had rendered so familiar the 
countenances of several, that, even without any expectation 
of seeing him represented here, I should have easily 
recognised in the principal figure of each perfect com- 
partment, the mighty Sha'pu'r, vlio styled himself the 
“ king of kings,” and whom we might pronounce the 
vainest of monarchs if all the similar monuments visible 
in Persia were executed by his own desire. Such comme- 
morate his glory, not only at the spot which bears his 
name, but at Nakhsh-i-Ru'stam and ]\akhsh~i~liejeb, near 


fiae^copy of tlie S&$A»Smak 


wfaicli I particwlarl^? exaisi|iie to in Btettra 
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the ancient capital of his empire ; and I beheld memo- 
rials of his triumph at Dardhgerd in the south, and at 
'Rai in the uorthf^). 


On the first tablet at SliapUr (of which my little sketch, 
Plate XVII. fig. will convey some idea) may be traced, 
though indistinctly, the form of a captive or suppliant, 
between two horsemen, from one of whom lie seems v ith 
extended arms to solicit mercy. The figuies arc of gigan- 
tick proportions, but much effaced, and it is scarcely 
possible to ascertain the outlines of Shapit^e ; for him 
I would suppose that personage whose mercy the suppliant 
implores, and beneath whose hoise’s feet, Ave discern 
the lifeless body of some foe ; a barbarous but expressme 
attribute that designates the royal conqueror in different 
places ; and may, perhaps, tend to confirm the report 
ot a Greek historian, who relates that Sapores filled 
with his slaughtered enemies, the fissures and hollow 
places between rising grounds, so that he and his Persian 
horsemen might ride over their bodies as on a plain(®®). 




Perhaps he foaod some pleasure m contemplating his own image thus 
mmpkmuB msomaBj parts of his dommions; for Tabei iiiforams us that ‘"^S eapo k 
vte ©fa heautifui counteuauce,*' } wJhksii so fasemated 

Process that she betrayed her father and his citadel into the iaadt of 
, the Persian Monarch, 





ral 
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This attribute is found in the next tablet, a fine piece 
of sculpture, forty one feet long and about twentj’’ feet 
high ; divided into several compartments, and containing 
so many figures and each figure requiring such minute 
detail that, having sketched a few, I laid aside my 
pencil, feeling that kind of despair which arises from 
the contemplation of a task too great to be performed 
within the time allowed. On the opposite bank of the 
river other tablets appeared, claiming examination ; and 
manuscripts had informed me that a cavern here con- 
cealed objects no less extraordinary than those imme- 
diately within the traveller’s notice. I therefore resolved 
to see, however hastily, all sculptures offering themselves 
for inspection, and to seek among the rocks and recesses; 
of the mountains, those vestiges of antiquity indicated 
fey Persian writers, and by local report. To my inertness, 
also, concerning the great monument, I w'as reconciled 
by considering, that Mr. Morier had already delineated 
five or six of the principal figures ; and that M:^or D^Arcy 
had Uttdertakeh the general view with which he has 
permitted me to decorate this work, and which in its. 
extensive range Gomprehends that interei^Hg sculpture ; 
'.(See,; ■Plate;',' X'VMlfe/; v Sa,A-^u^:a;,^c,omp,icuouS;■:fi^^^ „ the 
globular ornameal^ abqve his crown, and i^ounted on a 
Spirited charger, leads by the right hand one captive 
Eojpan, whilst another fcneek before him in the attitpid^ 
of s^ubmission. Pacing him are several men. on 
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whom some appear to carry standards and trophies ; 
among the figures which I sketched were three, holding 
certain things that suggested a momentary idea of mu- 
sical instruments; they are, probably, articles of the Roman 
spoil, (See Plate XVII. fig. b). Near the King’s horse 
there is a short inscription, of which my copy, from 
accidental obliteration, retains only those characters 
represented in the Miscellaneous Plate, (No. 18). They 
are placed in a direction nearly perpendicular, like legends 
on the Fire-altars of some Sassanian medals, and the lines 
on a stone Fire-altar which I discovered between Shims 
and Fasa (or Paso, the supposed Pasagarda), and shall 
describe hereafter. Behind the king are two ranks of 
Persian horsemen ; a little winged and naked child, 
resembling our common representation of an angel or 
a cupid, seems to bear towards him one of those fillets 
•which Eastern princes bound on their foreheads as em- 
blems of royal authority ; the ends of a similar fillet 
wave on the conqueror’s shoulders ; and one, (with the 
tiara) is offerred to his descendant VARHARA’ivr, or Bah- 
ea’m on medals which exhibit it in the hand of a 
youth or prince(®^). But as the angel is evidently an 


1^ a gold medal of Uie Cabinet du Roi at Paris (in the Third Supplement to 
yB,tcei|i]i de Medailies," PI. U. p. 40). Of this medal I deciphered the, 
as of auoihtr (silver) preserved in the Hunterian Museptp and 
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allegorical personage, (and, not improbablj, the work of 
Grecian or Roman captire.s) ; we may, perhaps, suppose 
an allusion to the victory by which Shapu'r had trans- 
ferred to his own brow, the diadem of a fallen Monarcli("^). 

It can scarcely be doubted that this was Valerian, the 
Roman Emperor, vanquished near Edessa (in the year of 
Christ 260), by Sapor the son of Artaxerxes, as our 
historians denominated Shapu'r the first ; who during 
the life of his father Ahdeshi'r, was admitted to the 
participation of supreme dominion, according to Persian 
writers; and their account is confirmed by at least one 
fine sculpture near Persepolis, and a very rare medal, 
preserved in the Pembroke cabinet(®^). All the most 



(®*) Under the Arsaeitlan dynasty, which Shapv'r’s father had overthrown, the 
Persians were accustomed to see allegorical figures, a goddess, a genius, or a victory, 
oil medals of their kings ; presenting, like the angel at SJmpur^ a tiara, a garland, or a 
palm-branch. Of those medals (which bore Greek inscriptions) Vaillant, Felierin, and 
other numismatical writers, have given many engravings. Some also, are in my own 
collection rone, found 'wdiilst I was at Tehran, (in 'May lSi2) among the neighbouring 
'fuins of 'Rmior Fh'ag^s),, is ''of silver,, and'' corresponds .to that ' medal' w’hich ' Yaillanl 
^ w'bnld' assign to' the first or second, Arsaces, (Arsacid. Imp. pp. 8-17, ''<^ 0 . Paris 1728); 

' but Felierin, perhaps more justly, to the thirteenth r'Mittiridates, III. ^(Keceuil de Med.„„ 
p. ' 1,41). PL XV). ' On this we seeP'allas'';offeringtot'he Monarch, a crown or. wreath 
with' pendent fillets. , That those"" Arsacidans ' coi'ned ' money ' RaMmi ^ legends., ; 
more peculiarly' for, the, use of'-tlieh' Persian' subjec'ts, I have elsewhere remarked, (See 
«0'bserv; on G'ems 'and' Medals, See, Sect.,. ¥11) pand wilLhereafter' show from some 
'sliver coins, which I possess',.', ,, y', ^ , 

,(®*) i parlicUlarly(Wwde,:,fo,th#sg''.figufes,.bf given the outlines 

';in his"‘ lourney through Persia/*''^c.'PMe'XIX.p.lS8,,,anddn 'Some observations,''';,:" 

'/S'lialL.be',offe,red, in Usy. ac'eounfof Persepo'lis* ' These and other sculptured figures, tl 
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important tacts that Greek and Latin records furnish, 
concerning Sapor, have been judiciously collected by 
Gibbon ; who applied in vain to D’Herbeldt for Persian 
accounts of that victory which must have proved so 
flattering to the conqueror s fellow-countrymen ; and the 
English historian might have regretted, as on another 
subject, that the celebrated French orientalist had not 
found and used a Persian translation of Tabriz’s Arabick 
Chronicle composed in the ninth century I have consul- 
ted different copies of this version; the nearest approximation 



the same place (now absurdly called iVa^AsA i liejed ortlie “ Portrait of 

Rejeb'')» represent, in my opinion the admission of Shafc'r to a share in the rovai 
antbority ; expressed by the fu/ra and fillets attached to it, which he and liis father 
Aeoeshi'k hold between them. The medal bearing in Pahlavi characters, on one 
side the name of AEi>ESHi"R,and on the other ofSaAPU'E, may foe seen in the"* Pem- 
broke Collection/ (Part. 11. Plate 77) and, thence copied, in the ** Antiquary's Maga- 
zim of Archaeological Library,^' (No, III), illustrating amemoir which I communicated 
(in ISOa), to the editor of that work rproi^ing from Tabei ,aud ,FiE0AOS;T,.'SHA'pu'B's 
participation of empire with bis father, which the Pembroke medal confirmed, and 
to which the sculpture, discovered, or at least deiiiieated, since that time, indubitably 
alludes. It is also the subject of a fine sculpture at FiruzaMd, (the place anciently 
called Jut or Gur)^ as I judge from the drawing made there by Major D’Arcy. 


(^) **So little has been preserved of Eastern history before Mahomet, that the 
** modern Persians are /totally ignorant of ^tfae victory of Sapor, an event^so glorious 
** to'tfaeir nation. See BIbliotheque Orientals/ (Gibbon's Decliiie'and .Fall of the Roman- ' 
Empire^, chap. x. note 150). ’ ** Amidst our. nmagre,reIations, I must; regret, ^ that: ' 
"*l>'Herbef6t has not found and used a Persiaii translation of Tab ABJ, m*ricfied, as lie 
, with^many extracts fronr the native historians , of the Bbebers' or Magi/^' ' (Gibb* 
Rom. Emp. (chap, M. note S3). The copy of Tab nfs Chronicle, which i chiefly 
a ^collation with three others more modern^ in «y own iWte ' 
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to “ Valerianus,” that they afford, is Arvdm/s 
and Aridmis (i^yby). But that these names indicate Valerian 
appears from Tabri’s description of the person who 
bore them ; for he was one of tlie Roman Sovereigns 
lA*) having been conquered by Shapu'b 
in a fort near Antioch, was led into Susiana ; where 
the Persian Monarch undertaking some extensive struc- 
tures (at Shushter), obliged his captive to assist in the 
work, by procuring experienced artists from Rome or 
Greece, and he promised that liberty should be the 
reward of this co-operation. The task was performed, 
and Shapu'r observed his promise; but first cut off 
the Roman Chieftain’s nose, to brand him with an 
indelible mark of captivit3'(®^). 


The Chronicle composed by Bena^keti in 1317, expres- 
ses very distinctly the name of “ Valerianus,” and of his 
son “ Gallienus” who having reigned conjointly fifteen years, 



' 3 . HAi / I/Wj 1? ' 

'MS. TarikA-i-Tairi^ Amther'COpy eKBggenHts.tke crtielt ^"01*804 FP'B $ tiea off 
' the miosie,, aBd,iiii<ier lip, of that Eoman king/^ ^5^ h 

Acedtrffiig to oiirlistoriani? the 'defeat or' captiire of 'ValeriahV (for sdipe^a'y fae^ was 
treacherously-seijsfedX'happeiied iiear'Edessa. '''"'TA^El^ssiltis' ft a fortress In ’■ the 
^^‘^land^of pt' ' Antioch. ’Bht'iieie ,tccoiiMs 'are 

easily 'reconelledj’.'for' Edessa'''was/d'ne of hiaay' places wMcJi,atdifierenttiates\lK>r^ the 
rraiae of Antioch ;** fidessa'in qn^e^ qtondani Antiochiadicehatar.^^ ,{Plin* Nat. Hist. 'LIh. ■ 
¥. t\' 24)'; 'andit -was'dfsfiijgnish^ (for’its'c^l'ebmted hy the addition of:; 

'^.^'Caliirhoe.*^ ' A,vri6xua *&wi%.aXkip'p6iq$'f'pT irpSj^ XciXXcpoiiv, ' 'as the learned Bayer ' ' ' hip 
.fetnafked, 4 n'his'**H^^^ Osrhoenaet'Edessena,**' 'p* 11. (Fetrop. 17M)« ' 
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“ were conquered by the Persian army, and made priso- 
“ nets ; and the king of the Persians placed his foot on 
“ the neck of Valerianus, and then mounted liis horsc”(-'^®). 
But Bena'keti compiled his account of the Kaisars or 
Csesars, evidently from Greek and Latin writers, either 
directly or indirectly. In his very brief History of the 
Persian kings according to Eastern tradition, he has 
neglected to mention Valerian. That this Roman Empe- 
ror served as a foot-stool to Sapor when he ascended a 
vehicle or mounted on a horse; that his old age closed 
in a miserable state of slavery ; or in the agonies of a 
most cruel death; we learn from a crowd of our his- 
toriansf®). But in all the sculptures, that I have seen, 
(particulaii}'- one of considerable size and beauty near 
Durdhgerd) representing together Sapor and Valerian, 
probably at their first intemew, the conqueror apjiears 



it'.; ob j j^Mi\ j 1^*^ <iA**L*i ^ 

MS. Tarikh-i-Bemketi, or Bahr al insub. ^ j) j 0**^ ^ 


(=®) See Trebellius Poliio^Lactantius, Rufus Festus, Eutropius, Zosinius, Agathias, 
and others. Lactaiitius is content with flaying the body of Valerian, after his death ; 


and placitig the skin, as a horrible trophy, in one of the Persian templets, “ Postea 
TEero fiuampudcndam vitani in illo dedecore finivit, rtirepta est ei ciitis,” &c. (Lact. de 
Blortjb. persecut. 6). Agathias, however, declares that according to many accounts, 
S9]^||C^|i»d the imperial Roman to be flayed alive. *‘Ort JsBaX«piavovr^»'P{*/ta<a)v 
ev ,w ol, iai «r« ’o8« Cmfpslt, 

Agath.»i^’1i|^pWi'5»;x4d;bk;te^; ' '’'■v;’''"'’' . ' 
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mercifully inclined towards his illustrious captive, then 
sinking under the weight of misfortune, and of his se- 
ventieth year. But the chisel may have been guided 
by adulation, or employed before the infliction of cruelty. 

Equal or perhaps superior in magnitude to the tablet 
lit Shapur which 1 have above described, but separated 
from it by the river, is an extraordinary sculpture, 
containing in various compartments, a multiplicity of 
figures; here also, Siiapu'r is easily distinguished. Some 
outlines traced on the spot, (Plate XVII. fig. c), show 
the general form of this tablet, and of its subdivisions, 
with the situation occupied by the king ; he is on 
horseback, his guards and attendants are numerous ; we 
see a lion, an elephant with his Indian rider, a vase and 
other offerings brought before the conqueror. 

Cut in the same rock are different tablets exhibiting 
sculptures apparently designed, like those above mentioned, 
to commemorate the glory of Shapu'r ; his triumphs 
and the pre^nts or tribute which he received. Several 
camels, in one compartment, called to my recollection the 
splendid gift, sent to him by Odenathus of Palmyra, the 
husband of Quee» Zenobia(*®*). But m transient was' my 

(^®)' :See Peiter the' tegatiooifaus €x'Dexippo, Eptiapio* 

'' 1 % Paris# 1609. >ct*, That'tlieataostipcred^^^^ ofleE tboEsand cameif 

' ''.V':,; ''V; ' , 
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view that I could only note a few particulars of those 
remains. The artist has in some instances rendered 
SnAPu'ids figure disproportionately larger than the others : 
and we find that in his time the Persians rode viithoui 
stirrups, and wielded straight swords. A led horse 
appears in one sculpture here, saddled ; but the 
saddle is without stirrups. It might, 1 think, be 
very easily proved, that stirrups and long crooked swords 
w'ere not used in Persia, at least generally, before the 
invasion of that country by the Arabs. But it was a 
custom of remote antiquity in the East, (and is still jrrac- 
tised by Indian and Persian painters), to represent the 
king or chief hero as larger, beyond all natural propor- 
tion, than any other person in the same piece. Thus 
we find that the old Egyptian artists, in those extraor- 
dinary sculptures which adorn the ruins of Thebes, have 
rendered the conqueror in a battle-scene, “ of colossal 
“size, that is, far larger than all the other warriorsj^"' 
as a most able antiquary informs us(^^). 


attended tlie Persian king hen he travelled, was alleged by the effeminate Ilelioga- 
haltis to extenuate hib oun luxury in having six hundred carriages. Iiuperator \ero 
"^'etiain bexcentavefncula tlkdtur duxibse, asserens decern millibubcanieloiuin Fer»ariim 
regem iter facere/' MLtnmpnd in Hellogab. p hOJl. (Id ist. August. Script* Lugd# 
Bat But thobe camels on the sculptures are represented as approaching, no I 

attending Skafu'e. 




William '"'ifj 


writer has illusi 



on several parts of ITurkcv; (Part I* JEg^ptiaca 

and 

geii!ftur€% 
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Of the morning spent at Shapur, mricli was consomed 
among the mountains and precipices, in a fruitless 
search after caYerns, said to be so spacious, that in manj 
of them ten horse-men might ride abreast ; and so intri- 
cately extensive that a person well acquainted with their 
secret recesses, might for years elude the pursuit of 
strangers. They Avere considered, although probably natu- 
ral, as excavations made by the Gahrs; but mj^ desire to 
explore them had beeji chiefly excited by a passage in 
the NosIiat-al-CoWj, indicating near this place “ a black 
“ statue of a man, (or statue of a black man) of considera- 
“ bie size ; which some pronounced a talisman, and others 
“ regarded as the form of a person whom God had turned 
“into stone. The princes of that country,” adds the manus- 
cript, “ hold this image in high respect and t'eneration ; they 
“ go on pilgrimages to visit it and anoint it Avitli oil'\'‘®). 

wiierein the Ii^ro appears as a young mao six feet high, whilst the soldiers whom lie 
commands ** ont a peine pour proportion h quart de sa grandeur,'" as that celebrafed 
; French trawePer, observes,, in bis ** Voyage dans'k: Basse et la Haute. Egj'ple/' Appendix, 
p.’ xxvi. (Loud*; 1802 ). the "Egyptiau conqueror' is ■ not content,' like Shafd'e, that 
his horse 'sliould trample /on the slain r we''''bebold ' him treading' on' biiEitri'\bodies^ 
liiimelf/in 'Mr. 'Hamilton's ninth Plate* I might, ,■ when ;' ingidentaily aen 
,ft>rmer o€casioo,/(See' p.,' 206 ),,the ancient wrestling; havereferred f'o afidflier pf/his , 
interesting, Plates (XXII')* 

;y/.,,,MSi,.iV<?zAfli,al',Cpf#. Geogr.'ch. 12. 
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An inquiry into this honour of unction (which if directed 
to a statue of Suapu'r, I cannot suppose any religious 
ceremony) might seduce me into the maze of Jewish and 
Grecian antiquity ; where Jacob’s pillar at Bethel, and the 
stones (generally black) called Batulia or Bcctuli, would 
present themselves to view. But I must not here in- 
dulge in such a digression. 


According to the Persian work of Sheikh Zarku'b, 
« It is related that amongst the mountains of this place 
‘‘there is a vast fissure; and at its entrance a statue of 
“ Shapu'r the son of Ardeshi'r, whose sculptured 
“ representation is ten cubits high ; and in this chasm is 
“ a whirlpool, the depth of which has never been ascer- 
“tained”(‘^'’). 


A fabulous account of Shapu''r’s statue is given in a 
Turkish work, preserved among the manuscripts at the 
British Museum; and that Volume celebrates also the 
image of a beautiful woman said to be visible near the 
city of Shap&n Both stories are illustrated with pictures, 
evidently the work of imagination. Yet female forms, 
although we did not discover any, may have been found 
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here, as in other places, among sculptures of the Sas- 
sanian age(^). 


A third manuscript, the Tdrikh Maajenii declares that 
“Shapu'r’s statue, cut in marble under the form of a 
“pillar, was standing in the midst of a cave”f^) ; and subse- 
quent researches have confirmed the accuracy of this des- 
cription, although we sought the subject of it in vain. 
Major Stone, some weeks after, discovered the cavern, 
and Shapu'r’s statue of gigantick size, (fifteen feet six 
inches long) fallen on the ground ; and Plate XIX, is 
engraved from a drawing of it, which that accomplished 
officer communicated to the Ambassador. Indeed guides 
were procured from a neighbouring village, but at too 
late an hour, who would willingly have conducted us to 
the cavern. This was reported to be extremely dark, by 


The Turkish MS* to which I refer, is ia the Harleiim Library, and nuiiibered 
The fabulous aacomit of Shapu'Ii's statue hegias thus,/' 

Aud thC' next story begiiiniiig thus;; '' ' ' 

/relates that at Shapur was^the stone image, admirably carved, of a' womao^^oruamesited 
'With ao ear-ring., Such;was''the,Lea«ty'"afthbimage, that’kiug’KB.iiSEAO 
^ endeavoured to' oaity it'^atvay : but;iiot being Able '''to. remove; llTar from , its, origin, al 
''Si,tuation,,''' be fcaused' tbefbea,utiful''' status to -be' 'placed; oa Ae xoad'/side, whereit is 


' ,Baid tocouliuue^ aa'iibject bf'adaitetio present :day but of ^ this, adds, our 

Turkish author,, 
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one of those peasants, who talked to me of the kings 
figure ; a throne ; and other sculptures there which lie 
had often seen. The MS. Tarikli Maajanhciving mentioned, 
in words above-quoted, the columnar statue, further says 
that, “ on the other side there is a similar fissure or 
“opening (among the mountains) where images and 
^‘likenesses have been carved”f‘'’). But this probably 
alludes to the great tablet already noticed, the same, in 
my opinion, that Ebjst Haukal describes. In his vague 
account, however, all ma}’^ be included. Of the writings 
with portraits pi-eserved by persons at the time when he 
travelled (the tenth century), and which recorded the his- 
tory of those illustrious men, represented in the sculptures; 
a foreigner hastily passing after a lapse of eight hundred 
years, could scarcely hope to find even a fragmentC*^^). 
Yet from those or similar writings, with or without pictures, 
the author of a most valuable rvork, entitled Mudjmcl 
al Tudrikh, “A Compendium or Abstract of Chronicles 
and composed earl}’’ in the twelfth centuiy ; seems to 



Merely cat in relief, we may suppose ; as at Persepolis and other places. Among 
sculptured representations of the human form, Shapv'E’S colossal statue was, 
pfohably, singular in Persia, if so d^ached by the original artist from a mass of 
stone, tliat the spectator could walk round it, as an insulated column. 

f**) Having' irontioned the statues of kings, generals, high-priests, and other ilhis- 
trious the mountain at ShSph", EbN Havka j. adds, and id 

“them written.” 
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liave derived materials for his chapter on what we maj 
style, by a borrowed term, the royal Sassanian Contumc ; 
for he often quotes the “ Book of Portraits of the Sas- 
sanian kings and the sculptures at ShdpHr, as far as 
I could discern, have no relation to any other dynastyf^}. 

It may seem doubtful whether this “ Book of Portraits’' 
contained actual delineations, (as the name would imply), 
or merely verbal descriptions; i'or the Mndji/iei al Tudrikh 
thus quotes it on the subject of An dj shi'r ; “ and in the 
“ Kitdb Suret-e-J* adahalidn beni Sassdn, or Book of Portraits 
of Sassanian kings,” ir is related that, (Scc(‘^j. But this ex- 
pression, in the vague manner of Eastern citation, may sig- 
nify nothing more than according to the Book, &c. And that 
some painted representations of those kings had existed 
within a few centuries, might be inferred from the minute 
details of attitudes and colours given in certain tables 
of diflerent Persian inanuscripts(“). Indeed the account 



The Mudjmel at Tudritck from which I' transcribed the 

Oil. Sassanian Cmhme, unA otlier .parts ..whilsit /at. Faririn 
coiisiflere€i:oiie;of‘tiiemost, valuable Persian uianttscripts preserved J« 

CJO'dcetioip; / It belongs to tbe.Bibliothequedu Eoi,, a»ti.is’iiuiBberecl,§2y '.Tlie aotbor, 
whose name cioes'^ uot^ appear, dates bk work m tlie (Mohanuaedaaj jeai ' $2.0-, or of ^ 

#ur era wad tbe .copy :was writteBia.8ia*-~^ 

, ' J^\ , J-' 

A^iik e'scelleut'Mstoneal woA i*OB^pose<ft 

ilie^ i^.wpplemeiital lEiroductiou to some copies of Tabei's ClirouMft- 
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of Siia'pu'r’s .dress, in the Mudjinel al Tudrikh above-no- 
ticed, mentions colours, 3'et may net have been actually 
taken from painted representations. The passage is this ; 
“And in the Book of Portraits his pirdhen, (a kind of small 
“ shirt) is said to have been of a sky-blue colour ; his 
trowsers of fine red silk ; he wears a red tddje or diadem 
“ on his head, and stands, grasping a spear in his hand’’(^*). 


Whatever may be discovered at Skdpur by future tra- 
vellers, none of the monuments which I examined, seemed 
to claim an earlier date than the age of that Sovereign 
from whom the place has derived its name ; yet the 
situation might have attracted some of his predecessors ; 
and many authors assign to it a city founded above ten 
centuries before he ascended the throne. “ It was ori- 


“ ginally builV according to Hamdaleah CAZVi''jxr, 



eiliiMt tables very briefly t! escribing the Sassaoian Costume^ and differing in some 
triiing circumstances not only from each other but from the Mudjmel al Tmrikk ; 
thus in the first-mentioned MS. we find Sha'pu'e having crown on his head, and 
" a sky-blue or inner garment/" whilst in the supplement to Tabri, he is 

described as wearing a crown on his head and wielding a spear/" I have above 
extracted a more full account from the MS, Mudjmel al Tmrikk, and must reserve 
for another place some observations concerhing ancient Castume, and conjeclures on 
'the Book of Portraits/' 


. ' ^IfSv nju^ml^i Tudrikh- ’ jd- ejd 

i mentioned here by the name of Faski was so called from Vadi (4^3) 
miiimfeefnre of it; I MS* 



Bhiimmy, 


U/. V ibbb '4 '..Y ^ < 
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bj;- Taximuras, entitled Dtv-band, (the vanquisher and 
enchainer of’ demons) who called it Dhidildddr. Aiexan- 
“ dcr of Greece ruined and levelled it with the grouiid, 
when he conquered Persia ; and it was rebuilt by Sh apu'r, 
“the son of Ardeshi r Babega'n, who gave it his 
own name, as being originally Bena-i-Shapur, or an edifice 
“ erected by Shapu'r; in process of years through a 
“ gradual corruption of language, and change or reduction 
“ of letters, this became Beshdvud’^% 


Wc find it noticed in the Chronicle of HaAiz Abru', 
as “ anciently founded by Tahmuhas, when, in all the 
“province of Fan there was not any other city besides 
^‘Istakkr, (or Persepolis). In those days, it was called 
^^Dhidila,” according to the same historian, %vlio adds, 
that Alexander ruined it so completely as to leave no 
vestiges, and that Shapu'r rebuilt it(®^). In like manner. 
Sheikh Zarku'b ascribes the foundation of this cit^^ to 
Tahmuras, and its destruction to “ Dhu’e Kabneust,” or 

^ p S' dpi 

MS, .NmMt aiColuh^' (Geogr. efit 12)*: 


cJil 1^ (“) 


MS. Tarm 4 - Bi^s Mritd ' ^ j*U j ; 
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“ the two horned^^ (Alexander), at the time when he inva- 

ded Persia”(^^). To multiply extracts from different 
manuscripts, asserting the existence of a cit}’' here, in ages 
long before the Christian era, would be easy, but appears 
unnecessary ; as the authors acknowledge that it had been 
completely ruined. Yet we must not weigh too nicely 
the exact import of every word or phrase used by Persians in 
descriptions of this kind. T'irdauhi, (as the Appendix will 
show), ascribes to King Sha''pu‘'k the castle and town called 
after him ; and constructed with the assistance of his Roman 
captive Ber a^n u's . W e find Balerimios, used by a Greek wri- 
ter, to express the name of Valerian. (See p. 288, note 39). 

The delights of Shapur have been celebrated by various 
writers ; the “fragrance exhaling from its gardens and 
shady bowers which charmed all that sojourned there 
the trees of every sort, the corn and rice, the fruit of 
cold and of warm climates ; especially the grapes and oran- 
ges, lemons, dates and mulberries, growing in such pro- 
fusion that they bore no value, and passengers might 
gather them as they pleased : the abundance of beautiful and 
odoriferousilowers ; the water-lilies, narcissuses, violets, and 
jasmines ; the silk, honey, wax, and oil, sold at alow rate”!®*), 

’ MSViSAWs JVfacA. j ' 

(®®; This terW variate flowefj descriptioms scattered through 'different 
the Seir Al J.bri ; S4r 0l BelMn ; dee*'’ 
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all combined to render Shapiir the seat of luxirr}' and of 
comfort; but could not save it from decay. Although this 
city became subject to the Aliisebndhs so early as the 
year 643 of our eraf^*^), yet its Fire-temple yas pro- 
bably frequented in the tenth century, by numerous 
votaries ; as the disciples of Zoroaster (or Zera'tusht) ap- 
pear at that time, to have enjoyed religious toleration. For 
the Miiselmans, also, it had then, as Ebn Haukal informs 
us (p. 90), a pulpit or oratory, vhich marks it as a. 
place of note(*9* • 

We find, however, that, early in the fifteenth centm\v 
when Ha'ftz Abru' composed his “ Chronicle'’’ both this 
city and Cazerun had suffered much from the passing of 
foreign armies and the tyranny of great men, which 
caused a dispersion of the people; and this historian 
expi’esses his hopes “ that the victorious government would 



Or of the Hfjrah 2%' .under Omar.- See the MS*; 
aeeouiut of that ■ ' ■■■ 


■ ' The Jews' who^ existed here iH'tlie. tenth ceatury* are, 

men tinned 'by Eb'K0A0ICAL; (Orient. Geogr. p. 116). ^ But the' passage, is, given, 
more fully in the MS. '^1 thus,\ ], 

^ J 

''Concerning their 'religions first/ there.;: are; in the iand'OfF^w, Jews> and 
Chnstkns,'::a'nd;''©«&r«*'pfTife-worshippefs/ ;and'tjfi^^ Sabians and 

‘^Samaritans/*, ''The' 'remains; O'f /a-' magnificent .ylmreh/^ &Mp&f\ are .noticed bf' 

Father Angelo,;,' 'they;bo're,"'.ih'i'iis '(from' ,'1664 to' 16TO) the 'iranie of (Ua«jK);, 
■'Ifeiissm (Ec'clesfa).' ^Se^'ihe'Batiiv,, 'French aB4itaHan^cO'hlffi^ of the GaaophylXing*^ 
;'fefs. p. 36B. ' In' the Persian 'column he adds'tha.t ifcifsm'signifi'es a place of 

, 0 'f the '!€hnstians^/or believers in the Messiah* ■ ^5*^. 
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rebuild those towns and restore them to a flourishing 
“ condition’X^**)- These patriotick wishes have not been ac- 
complished in respect to Shapiir ; and tlie writers who praise 
most highly its beauty and fertility, mention, likewise, 
two local circumstances which perhaps, coilaterall}?', may 
account for the desertion of its inhabitants ; “the air/' 
according to Hamdallah Cazvi'ni, “ is warm, and being 
“ confined on the north is iinpure”("'^ ) ; the water, lic adds, 
is derived from a considerable river called after the 
city. “But this water,'' says Ha'fiz Abru', “becomes, 
“from the number of rice-fields, unpleasant and un whole- 
“ some"(^°). 


To some of our party however, it afforded very deli- 
cious draughts ; and the streams abounded until fish. I 
felt much regret in leaving Shapth- ; having passed but 
a few hours where an antiquary might find ample gra- 
tification for a week. But onv Mefmanddr, Zmu Kha n, 
took so little interest in the sculptures or ruins which 
he had never seen ; that (as I observed, p. 26'4), he 



iJuiy jh (Jl>- ^ A jkj His*- , j 


MS. Tarikh ii&fiz Ah~a. 


J Jfs j]) . 
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slept under a neighbouring tree, whilst we were engaoed 
in examining them ; and this worthy nobleman left the 
place -with us, carrying aloft in his right hand, as lie 
galloped about ofFering to each person, several small, thiu 
pieces of kabdh or roasted meat, spitted on a 

slender stick three or four feet long ; for, when composing 
himself to sleep, he had directed that his servants, accus~ 
tomed on hunting-excursions, to prepare hasty repasts, 
should kill and cut up a lamb ; for tlie roasting of this a 
few minutes sufficed after our return from the sculptures. 


went back in the evening to Cd^erfo? ; many of our 
servants here laid aside their turbans, which the}’' had 
hitherto worn after the Ai*abian iashion, and provided 
caps of black lamb-skin ; a favourite article of dress 
with the present roval family the Cajars (jUU) ; and from 
their example, almost universal among the Persians. 


On the second at two o^clock, after noon, the ther- 
mometer was up to 71 ; at half past three on the third, 
it stood at 6o ; the nights here were cool. 


4. This morning at four o’clock, a loud and mono- 
tonous sound, proceeding as a aaAwe of Cazerun informed 
me, from the bopk4Aimmmi^% annouheed that the city- 




jiL;. ^ 






I**) So he pronounced *' the trampet of the bath”. Fw, 

this a horn is often used, and som Ttet the long « betore m, fik 
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baths were heated and open for the reception of women : 
our trumpets, soon after, summoned us to march, and 
their notes Avere re-echoed Avith uncommon distinctness. 
During the first part of this day's journey, the road 
exhibited such numerous remains of houses, that Cazemn^ 
connected on the other side Avith Deris, by the series of 
buildings still visible in ruins, might be said, Avith its 
gardens, to haA^e once occupied a line of eight or nine 
miles. Near the toAvn, Are saAv on the right, some A\alls 
and toAvers of the Calaa-i-Jehuddn, or “Jew’s Castle,’’ 
uninhabited and decaying, although apparently, of mo- 
dern construction. The origin of its name, I could not 
discover ; but the castle may have been a place allotted 
for the residence of Jcavs, AA-ho, as there is reason to 
belieAm, abounded formerly in this country. A Arriter 
of the tenth century, already quoted, (See note 57 ), 
enumerates them among the principal classes of those, not 
professing the Muselmdn faith, who, at that time inhabited 
D&rs. 

We ascended by a steep and Avinding path, the Kutel 
i-dokhter, JJS’) or “ molintain-pass of the daughter or 
damsd which would, perhaps have exposed us to more 
dahgl^rous situations than the cKwicfo already surmounted, 
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had not parapets been erected in several places at the 
expense of a benevolent merchant ; from whom, however, 
some endeavoured to withold the praises due * o phila ith o- 
py ; insinuating that his motive for a work by which 
the publick benefitted, was merely private interest ; a 
wish to save the mules laden with his merchandise from 
perishing amongst the rocks and precipices. 

For a view taken b}^ myself, wh’ch expressed but 
iaintly the asperities of this Kutcl, and the difficulties of 
its tortuous road, I have gladly substituted a beautiful 
drawing, made by Major D’Arcy, and copied in Plate XX. 

Our tents were pitched in the woody vale ofA'BDu'i, 
a pleasant spot surrounded by barren mountains. 
^Ve did not arrive at the camp, until near eleven o’clock, 
having employed betv^een five and six hours in per- 
forming a march of thirteen miles and a half ; during 
this, we experienced various degrees of heat and cold, 
which did not alwaj's seem regulated by local elevation 
or depression. Here the Ambassador received a p esent of 
fruit from Mirza Zein au a^bedeust, 
who in the absence of Nebbi Kh a%, acted as Vazir or 
Minister to He SE IN Ali the Prince of Shiraz. 

5. We procee^ed^ this; dayj by a stony path, up the 
Kutel called Pht a saw, or Woman;” a 

f^ccession of steep hyis, which it was a work of time 
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and difficirllj’ to ascend. Having readied tlic- summit, we 
were rewarded for our labour by a view o\cr the De^hf- 
i-Arzhen, a plain, where we could discern our vhite 
tents at the distance of eight or nine miles. J>etween 
Ahclui and the camp at Dci>ht-i-Arzhen, we measured 
seventeen miles and a half. The plain seemed extensive 
but wore a wintiy aspect, and the mountains around 
were nearly covered with snow. It must, howc\er, m 
summer be very beautiful; and the Persians describe it 
as a perfect paradise; although they ackiioi\ ledge that 
the neighbouring thickets are haunted by beasts of prey. 

This confirms the account given by IIamd.^llah 
Cazvi'ni, in his geographical treatise — “ The vculant 
mesLdow'‘> of Deisht-i-Arzhen, forming a plain two farsangs 
“long, and one farsang broad, are situate,’’ he says, “ ou 
the borders of a lake ; and in that territory is a forest 
“ containing many ravenous lions” f®)- The same geographer 
also informs us that “the water of the lake of Dcsfil- 
“ i-ArzIieti in Fars, is pleasant, and in the spring-season 
“ very abundant, but during summer much reduced. 
“ Shiraz is chiefly supplied with fish from this lake, 
which in circmnference is three iarsangs, or according 
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““ to the work entitled Sur al dkalim, t}iirty’’(^''^). 
historian Ha'fiz Abru' notices this fertile plain, situate 
near the lake of Arzhen, and the thicket or forest, which he 
styles “ a mine of lions” and describes as being two farsangs 
in length and one farsang in breadthf^). During the 
march of this day, the country in general appeared wooded, 
and -we saw many eagles. 

Near our camp, was a spring of most excellent water ; res- 
pecting this, the peasants mentioned two anecdotes, equally 
entitled to credit ; one represented it, as having issued 
from the rock, through a miraculous influence of some 
holy personage immediately after he was born ; the 
other, a few minutes before x and we heard that among 
the mountains, not very distant, was a narrow cleft, 
or fissure, by passing through wdiich, a man of suspected 
birth might absolve himself from every imputation of 
illegitimacy. The desht or plain, derives its name of 



MS. NezhatalCol&b, (chap, of Lakes> 

: MS> : I; Am ' (See ^ the exptmmm'. 
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Arzfien, Arjen, Arz.en, &c. from the tree so callctl, a 
species of the wild or mountaiii-almoad. I'licre is an 
absurd tradition, that Mohawwpd’s son-in-law, Am, 
(who never was in this country), saved from the ja\\s 
of a lion, among the forests at De,s7/#-i-ylr:/?c7?, or Jijcna/i, 
an apostate Persian named Sclma^'k (^jUU) much C('le- 
brated by the Arabian writcr&(‘^^). 

In the village here, many people retire during die 
winter, into vaults or subterraneous chambers ; a practice 
frequent in other places. 

On the sixth, we advanced by a road exhibit ing many 
fine, and, I believe, uncommon flowers ; although much 
snow yet remained, and the morning w’as (>\lremcly 
cold. Some steep and rugged hills opposed our progress ; 
but to those who had climbed the Kuid-'Khkhtcr, such 
obstacles were no longer formidable ; on every side, 
and in great numbers w^e saw trees, mostly of a dimi- 
nutive hind, and we crossed several times, in its diftercni. 
windings, a river of the clearest water. 


(“) See the MS. Diet. in Arjen, Arjenah, 

AfsAen, Anhenah, &c. This tree is a species of the Bad/m Kufii 
t%ft almond, or Badam Talkh (^) the bitter almond, of which the fruit is 

use^ at^eiEriyij; the wood for walking-sticks or bludgeons ; and the baiki ornfc'ti 
U Or wr^ped abont bows* " » 
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Three or four miles from our halting-place, was an 
Ordu “ a horde,” or encampment of I/idts, 

who according to the change of seasons, remove their 
humble tents and huts in searcli of pasture for their 
herds ; they are, probably, descended from tliose Zems 
(j*j) or Ziins, which, in the tenth century, are said to 
have comprised five hundred thousand families within the 
province of Pars alone(®“). Alth )ugh much inferior in 
numbers, many of the present llidt tribes are very consi- 
derable, and since the destruction of Ra'i and the decay 
of Ispahan, Shirdz, and all the other great cities throughont 
the empire, they constitute a principal source of popula- 
tipn, and the best nursery of its soldiers. Some of their 
chiefs are men so powerful that the king attaches them 
to liis court by honourable and lucrative employments, 
or detains them about his person as hostages for the 
loyalty and good conduct of their respective clans. 


Whether originally Turkomans, Kurds, or Arabians, 
their history would furnish an interesting subject of 



(“jOiient Geogr.ofEBNHAtTKAL,|).83. Thfword ). or- fidt 
asl find it souif’times though not often written, is derived from Jj' i/ Cpronoiincen like 
our word eel), signify ing “ a tribed This was, also, expressed by Zm or Zim, %vhich 
Ebn HAVKAB (p. 82)i: explains by the e!^uiyafent Ara}Mck ilL}^ A'«W/«&- But the 
derivative vyhpdiitaiiis permission to resi ie in a Muselinan 

country oii pay iiig an antthalpdll'tax; (See If Vol, I p.3h — 117 &c. 
G!adwin’s prieritalMiseeMaip( VoI.i,p. Calciitt^ 1788. Thornioii’sTuikey, 
p, T.4S.4to); and this term would have been no longer appiicabie to the meinbeRi ot 
ihpsetFiljes after they had beaome, or professed themselves, Mohammedans^ , , : 
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inquiry. We find them, as they were eight hundred 
years ago, unmixed with the Persians who inhabit cities ; 
retaining their pastoral and erratick habits, and using 
among themselves a dialect difierent from the language 
of the country, which, however, most of them can speak 
and understand. They seem an independent and hardy 
race, inclined to hospitality ; they have, at least, often 
retreshed me with delicious milk, as freely offered as 
it w^as gladly received, during the excessive heat of 
a summer’s day. Two or three families in little groups, 
preparing or enjoying their simple meal by the road- 
side ; or proceeding on their journey, the wife carrying 
one child, two or three others packed in baskets on an 
ass, which the husband drove before him, have frequently 
reminded me of our gypsies ; especially when the women 
as sometimes happenedy exposed their tawny faces witli 
an air of boldness, nearly bordering on impudence. 
Notwithstanding this, we must not suppose that it was 
against the Persian Ilidts, a Avriter of their own country 
preferred a scandalous charge; accusing the husbands 
of promoting the infidelity of their AAnves ; for such 
an imputation Avould have been unfounded. This chaige, 
was applied to an abject race, still under different deno- 
minlafious, existing, as in the time of that writer, Avho 
originally-, styled himself Vruch Bec ; but having come 
to £uro|»^ witlh a Persian • Ambassador above two hun- 
dred years’ ■oiP‘’MdHAM- 
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med’s religion; and embracing Christianit}" in Spain, 
received at his baptism, the name and title of Don 
Juan de Persia(®^). From a short vocabulary which I 
compiled, and shall give in another chapter of this 
work, some notion may be formed of the dialect used 
by a North-Western tribe ; which in many circumstances 
ot character and appearance, most strongly resembled- 
our Gypsies ; between whom and the wandering families 
of Asia, many travellers have noticed a conformity(“}. 

From the lUdt's camp we went _ on towards our own. 
situate among hills, which we approached by a road 
between two Caravanserais ; one a modern structure, on 
the left ; the other, old and in ruins, on the right ; near 
these, we passed a fine stream, and I’eceived the honours 

No ay mogeres perdidas eii abundancia, corao en otros Reyiios de iiideles j 
pero de los Gitaiios, b Egypeios vezinos a estas provincias, passaii eo tropas y escua- 
ciras, como de Alarbes^ las iiuigeres vienew, y losjmrid^S'rm eoii' ellas i la 
del Fersa/''&c. ^ See the rare: and .carious Eelacioues de .Don Joan, de Persia^ 

, |X It- 'P'af lad (did.. 1004. 4td, 

(®) .Mr. Fraaeklin met near" Persepolis, hundreds ' of. or 
move; about with' their faiiiilfes, docks ..and, -herds,, in. a iBaneer.'similar'io Che ancient 
Scythians their complexions were '.'the 'same, 'as those of the’ Gypsies In Europe, 
sanbntrit, and.taw'ny/^', '.,Tonr: t- 0 '.Persia'*;'p.' :‘8E';{C}alcutta:lltl8);^' a ■little' work 
::whic!r,tlie ingenious. 'a.wtb 0 r^s'hnasBn#ing'Sty;ie,'.''aird 'Its'' o merits have 

long' siiico' ,'approteti0n. It; ,contiiiii'€S"-to'' . instruct aad. 
€ntertain'u.sin.difierentEnglfsb and', contimOntai readers iii German mi Frencli 

.'transiations",;, still retaining '’ita'idgli. place- imong' bo, oks'.oif Persian travels, tliougli'Oii;-: 
the same' aiiblect'^ many' larger and more' spkndld 'voi'umes 'have "been 
'polished*''';'',::' 
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of musketry and musick from a pishicaz or istikhdi 
of about eighty men. This place is called Kdn-e-zcnidii 
iiJ^j accordiiig to the southern mode of pioniin- 

ciation, A’'ooji-e-ze«ioo« ; and its name, signifying “a mine 
of zenidn" is derived from the abundance of a small 
grain produced here, resembling fennel-seed in appearance, 
and not unlike caraway-seed in taste(®®). Tiie journey 
of this day, was, according to the perambulator, by 
twenty yards only, less than twelve miles; the ther- 
mometer, in my tent, at two o’clock, 63 ; at eight (in 
the evening) it sunk to 49> 


Our last day’s march afforded me some opportunities 
of conversing with a native of this couiitiy, wdiom we 
overlook on the road; from- him I learned, that the 
shrill cry, (like a very quick repetition of the word 
e^, or hl^ lei, lei, lei,) with which, between Cazerun and 
Bitshehr, the women, (chiefly of Arab descent) had 
welcomed us, as expressing joy (See p. 254) ; was the 
same wdiich they used during the mournful ceremony 
of a funerall.™). From this Persian, who seemed welt 


The is sometimes sprinkled on the dough in makinsr bread j it 

is alsoealled Ndn Khtidh ^li) or and VioaM* also 

inthe Awbiek language a/ KAefo UedlSaland in Syriack Afeya (boJa), 
acwhli^ to MS. BerMn 




‘ conw the Sm ‘ * - 


gladness? *^wel- 
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acquainted with many popular superstitions, I also 
learned, that the majority of his countrymen faindcd 
(although he had not adopted their opinion) that it 
was auspicious for one who undertook a journej’, to 
leave his house, by passing through the door with his 
back foremost, I'athcr than his face. lie was more 
inclined to believe, for he had heard wonderful anecdotes 
sufficient to justify his confidence, in omens derived from 
tiie import of such passages as first ofier themselves to 
those who open at random the leaves of certain books ; 
IIa'fiz’s Dh'dn or Collection of Poems, being 

ciiicfly used on this occasion of the omen, (or ftil Jli) 
as "llrgil’s works were formerly in Europe. Dreams he 
regarded as sure prognosticks of good or evil(^^). But 


At their funerals, also, and upon other melancholy occasions they repeat the same 
noise; only they make it more deep and hollow, and end each period with some 
^‘veuiriloquous sighs/' (See Trav, in Barbary, and the Levant,” p. (Sec. edit» 
1757). I shall not here offer any observations on this learned author's notes respecting 
the Hebrew ; the Greek 'cXtXev, &c. which would lead to a long digression. It 
appears that the Abyssinian women are accustomed to welcome strangers with 
acclamation heU, U, U, li, /i,” (Salt's Ti*av, in Abyss, p. 242). The Egyptian wonieii 
cry out hp f See Memoirs on Europ. and Asiat. Turkey/' p* S94, (4to 

IB 17). The learned editor, Mr. Walpole, ingeniously remarks (after Scimlleiis in Job. 
c. X . V. 15) that the sounds generally used to express affliction, were sometimes 
applied to joy. 

* ^ 

('^^) Of Oneirocritical works in Arabick and Persian, the number is astonislibg, « Les 
MosuliBans son! fort superstitieux sur le sujet dies songes/ as B'Herbelbt remarks ; 
Bihiioth. Orient, in Taiir or L'Expiieation des Songes)* My collection comprises a few 
MSS. on the same subject, and I might haire increased {but boI perhaps enriched) 
it by at least an hundred more. A passage in the Catal. Lihr. MSS. Bibl. Beg. Galiw 
*|¥ok L p. 221), alludes to semn^ hundred AraMck treatises m 
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he entertained niaiy doubts respecting tiic efficacy of 
divination, as practised among some Turcoman tribes, 
by means of what he called the shoonuh I gooqjaiid, a 
sheep’s blade bone, “ half burnt” f^). I'rom this man, and 
afterwards from other Persians, I endeavoured to ol)taiii 
information, respecting the ideas generall}'- formed of 


(’-) SMnahigusfand{‘ijJt^^ Menh a'je Sera'je, an eEitertiiiniuo viiiter, 

wlio closes Ills work entitled Tehkat Nasri in the year of our era 12-59, relates that 
the mighty Chengiz Khan (into whose service an accident had forced him , ** highly 
** esteemed the science of divination by means of sheep’s bones, aUvuN s placing the 
** Shanah or blade-bone on the fire and burning it ; so deriving his knowledge of fnture 
** events in a manner different from that of the Shaneh Shenassdn, or blade-bone 
** Diviners of Persia.” 






And he adds that this barbaiian Monarch was once deterred for aooie time from a 
projected invasion of Bindnstdn, hy unfavourable signs appearing on the SMnah 
%viiich he had consulted, On such a trifling circumstance depended the fate of 
miliions! See in the MS. TebMt Ndsri, that chapter which describes CmunGiz 
KeVn's return to Turkesthi, ‘^aiid his going to heil,” a mode 

of expression which our author generally uses when mentioning the death of an 
enemy or an infidel. ^‘Guillaume deBubruquis,” %vho travelled in the year 125ll> 
has described the manner of consulting these *^*os d’epaule de mouton,” according to 
the French edition of his Travels, (chap, xxxvii), published by Bergeron, from Hackly} Fs 
English translation of the original barbarous Latin. See Bergeron's Collection of 
Voyages faits principaiement en Asie.” (A la Haye, 4to). We read in Fur* 
** chas his Pilgrimage,”p 471, (3d. edit. 1617,), that Master Jenkinson travelled u ith 
certain Tartars who divined by the blade-bones of sheepe,” (See also p. 480). 
Mr. Elphinstone, in his excellent account of Cmbui, (p. 223), notices a custom of 
4|fW»g among the Jfgh&m^ by examining the marks in the blade* bone of a sheep,, 
to the light/^ The Tartar tribes of Caucasus, says Klaproth„ (Travels, Ac* 
p* .282,) prophesy from the cracks appearing on a sheep's bfcd#bow 
whici in|o the fire. And this modeof divination lia$ been '1^ 

all |obsejK?<^^^ In #£ 

“Cauuasus.”’ /’■' 
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Perks or “fairies/" imaginary creatures, beautiful 

and benevolent ; also, of the Ghules ( J^) or “ Demons 
of the Desert/’ a liideous race, that sometimes haunt 
cemeteries, and particularly infest a dreary tract in the 
North of Persia, not far from Tehran; bearing the 
portentous name of Meiek al mowt dereh, 
or “ Valley of the Angel of Death.” Concerning the 
Jins or “ Genii,” I found that they ai’e not restricted 
to any particular region ; but the gigantick monsters, 
called Dives, or Dibes, reside peculiarly among 

the rocks and forests of Mdzenderdn or Hyrcania. 

Those preternatural beings, and others which shall be 
hereafter mentioned, were the subjects of our conversation, 
when we passed by an old and withered tree half covered 
wdth rags, fastened as votive offerings, to the branches ; 
it being one of those entitled by the Persians, dirakht 
i fdzel, “ excellent or beneficial trees,” and 

held in superstitious veneration. I had already seen 
four dr five pear A'bdui, and two or three/ previously 
in other places, since onr departure from Bmhekr ; and 
now ascertained that their supposed sanctity did not 
depend either bn the species, the size, or beauty of 
.the-', trees "hor ' on/'-their; agej-M-yalthdugh "'most ';were old ; 
but often proceeded from accidental, and even trivial 
circuhistances ; yet sipce the reverenee paid to trees* 
seeuied nearly as ancient, and widely diffused as jaatf 

, 2 S '' ■ ■ 
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Other form of superstition ; I have been frequentlj^ 
induced to make it the object of personal inquiry among 
Asiaticks, and of literary research at home. The result 
now before me, would constitute a volume of no incon- 
siderable size. Tor the subject may be traced from 
this present day to the earliest ages of which written 
records furnish an account; through every country of 
the old, and, probably, of the new world. The sacred 
Hebrew scriptures, allude to it in many places ; we find 
it mentioned by Greek and Roman authors ; various 
anecdotes respecting it occur in Eastern manuscripts; 
and it has been noticed by several European travellers 
and antiquaries. But, referring my reader to the Appendix, 
I shall here only observe, that a Persian King, almost 
five hundred years before the Christian era, (although 
he may have worshipped God, under the symbol of 
fire, or of the sun) appears, on classical, and I think, 
very credible authority, as propitiating some divinity, 
or supernatural power supposed to reside in a certain 
tree, by offerings suspended from its branches. The same 
practice, however inconsistent with their boasted religion, 
continues among the iHiisc/wans of Persia. 


On the seventh, we Kdn-e-zeni&n at an early 
hour ; the road was rough and hilly ; and in some 
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party of those wanderers, apparently three hundred men 
and women, with a multitude of children ; several mares 
and foals, cows, considerable llocks of sheep and goats, 
and some very large and handsome dogs. The principal 
men on horseback, were well dressed, and carried spears 
of considerable length. 

We entered, soon after, the plain of Shira^z ; where 
the Ambassador was received with much ceremony and 
compliment b}^ a very numerous istikbiil, divided into 
three or four troops of horsemen, who accompanied 
us to the garden called Shah cherdgh near 

which our tents were pitched. The march of this day 
w'as twenty-two miles ; about two o’clock some rain fell ; 
a rare occurrence here ; the thermometer at half past 
three, stood at 65 in my tent, whence Shirdz was 
distinctly seen ; but although the green-tiled domes of several 
buildings, made a pleasing appearance ; that city by no 
means equalled either in beauty or in magnitude, the idea 
of it which I had formed, from books and prints; 
some mud-walled villages and gardens were also within 
view. Soon after our arrival here, a man from 
introduced himself to my acquaintance as a mMsh 
or ‘^' painter ;” often employed there in ill umihating Manu- 
scripts; and occasionally as^ a^ one who 

carries about to strangers various specimens of goods 
from the shops. TO of this man (whom 
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a present of three or four English black-lead pencils 
enlisted in my service) I obtained on reasonable terms, 
in the course of a few weeks, above an hundred ancient 
gems and medals ; besides some books, of which, pro- 
bably, there are not any second copies in Europe. These 
books, shall be noticed in the Second Volume. Many 
of the gems and medals were of little value ; some are 
delineated in the present Volume; (See Plate XXI, which 
comprises a few other Antiques, as the Appendixwill explain). 

8. The march of this morning was short; between 
four and five miles ; and terminated a journey, (Irom 
our camp near Bushehr) of one hundred and sixty-seven 
miles. There may be, however, in some places, a path, 
shorter, (or longer) by an inconsiderable degree, than 
that -which we took; and in Hamdallah’s account of 
the road and stages between iS/nVa,z and Cdzmin, some 
names occur which I do not recollect to have heard(^'’). 



In the MS. Nozliat al Cohib, (Geogr. Sect, ch. ofRoads aod Stages) he informs us 
that, from JSMrh to the wall or parapet of Hadji Kucmis is a distaoce of 5 farsaiigs ; 
;"fromthM to the Desht4-Arzhen, 8 f, from that to, the ReMt or Caravanserai on 
*Uhe summit of the Garivak-e-Maim^ 6 f. frooi that to the citj of Cazerin^ S i 0» 

■ road is ■tht,Garipah"-e*Huskang ; aod both ; these 'Garhaks'^ (very lofty hills, 
the upper part) are difiBcult of aceot.,' Total hetiN^m-SMriz mil Cazerun^ 
fwcsmgsJ^' ' 
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It is possible that a lapse of almost five hundred years, 
since his time, has rendered them obsolete. The stages 
of our journey from Bushehr, are expressed in a 3Iap 
annexed to the Second Volume ; and illustrating the 
account of an excursion which I made, when detached 
from the Embassy, to Bardb^erd and Fasa or PasY/, (the 
supposed Cyropolis and Pasagarda) ; and my return to 
Shiraz by the Salt Lake of Bakhtegdn, and the mins 
of Persepolis. This map, also, being constructed on a 
scale larger than that of the General Map, shows the 
course of our navigation in the Persian Gulf. 

On our road, from Shah Cheragh^ we met the acting 
Minister, Mirza Zein-al-abedein, before-mentioned ; 
several chief officers of the Prince's court; and the most 
respectable inhabitants of Shiraz, who came to congratulate 
the Ambassador on his arrival. As we advanced, the crowd 
increased ; and near the city, many thousand people had 
assembled to gaze on the cavalcade of Europeans. At 
no great distance from the walls, we rode over* a level 
piece of grbund, on which, as report mentioned, the 
young noblemen, and sons of opulent merchants, had been 
accustomed, in times not vei^ long past, to exercise 
and amuse thernselves with the equestrian game, called 

€^%drfc^(j^j%^),;now/but''seldom\|)i® I have:devoted,' . 
however,'.' hn iu^.the ' AppendiS'.j'.^' 

as we perceive the chdgdn adopted by various nations' # 
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and among others the Greeks, under their Emperor 
Manuel Comnenus ; retaining its original name in the 
barbarous word chuhan-isterion ; T^vKan^mptor. 


We found our tents close to the Jehun nemd (W one 

of the Prince’s finest gardens, into which, by his order, 
the English gentlemen were, at all times, to be admit- 
ted. In a handsome room, very i*ichly gilt and painted, 
over the gateway of this garden, we partook of a colla- 
tion ; various trays covered with fruit and sweetmeats, being 
laid on the floor ; after this, each retired to his tent. 
As I entered mine, these beautiful lines from an ode of 
Ha'fiz offered themselves to my recollection ; 

Sir William Jones has thus admirably paraphrased them : 
“Boy I let yon liquid ruby flow, 

“And bid thy pensive heart be glad, 

“ Whate’er the frowning zealots say ; 

“ Tell them their Eden cannot show 


“ A stream so clear a« Rocnabad, 

^‘ A bower so sweet as Moselldy.” 

Our camp was about a mile from -the walls of SAfiw ; 


and an enthusiastick lover of Persian poetry, might have 
envied us our situation; for the Tomb of Saadi was not 
fartlfet ' than a quarter of an hour’s walk ; the stream ©f 

aOjd within th^ or four 
, 'hundred ' of Bafiz. 
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On this classick ground, we remained encamped almost 
a week ; in the course of which occm'red two circum- 
stances, to be described in my next chapter ; Sir Gore 
Ouselej's introduction, at the Court of Prince HusEi?ir 
Ali MPrza ; and Lady Ousetey’s interview with a 
Persian Queen, the Prince’s mother lesident here; 
one of the King’s first wives, living (very leiuctantly, 
tliough with a beloved son] in a state of iionoiirable 
separation from her husband, who had long sin .c filled 
her place with, a succession of younger beauties. 




APPENDIX 

TO THE FIRST VOLUME, 


No I. 

Barbarich Gulf, 

TN page 28 , a passage has been translated from 
-■■DALLAH Cazvi'ni’s account of the Barbarick Gulf or 
Sea of Hhamyar. That Geographer’s words in the ori- 
ginal Persian are 

ufjs jl ‘*^1 

jl 4 JW /J 

J lX)i (ii«»(SA jjus ^ 

MS. Nozhat ui Golub . (Chap, of Seas). It was my 
intention to notice here some geographical difficulties 
that present themselves in this passage, but I hope to 
remove or explain them in the course of this >vorli 
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bj means of an extraordinaiy map illustrating an an- 
cient Arabick manuscript, whicli will probably be placed 
in my hands before the expiration of many months. 


No. II. 

Matlaa as’ Saadein. 

T O the Persian manuscript work entitled Maflaa as^ 
Saadein, a reference has been made in p. 53, and 
again in p. 67. The copy in my collection, is of a 
large quarto form, containing six hundred and eight 
pages of the original text, handsomely written ; and 
dated by the Mohammedan transcriber, in 992, corres- 
ponding to our year 1584. Some recent hand has 
prefixed a table of contents, occupying twenty-two pages. 
Monsieur Langi'hs’s very entertaining extracts from this 
valuable work, have been already noticed, (p. 67). It 
appears from his ‘‘Collection Portative de Voyages," Tome 
II. (Pref. p. xii), that the copy which he used, is styled 
Mathla’a a Sa’addin ou Djema’a Bahharein.” (The rising 
of the two fortunate planets, Jupiter and Venus, and the 
Junction of the two Seas). This perfectly agrees as to title 
with my manuscript, except in the word djemm ; which 
wi^put any alteration of sense, has the letter m prn- 
jE^xed the whole being i j 

The author, ia Ben djeidi 
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eddyn Isshdk A'bd-oulrizuq al Samarqandi.'^ In mine he 
names himself more simpl}'-, “Abd arriza'k bex Ishak 
AL Samarcaxdi.” — jly' ^ D’Herbeiot 
informs us that “Abdalrazzak Ben Gelaleddin Ishak Ai 
Samarcandi” died in the year 880, (or of our Era 1475); and 
it would seem that M. Galland, a celebrated French 
orientalist, had undertaken to translate the Matlaa as 
Saadein. (“See Bibliot. Orient.” art. Schahrokh ). A more par- 
ticular account of Abdar’rezak is given by the Persian 
Historian KiiONDEMihi, whose words may be found with 
an English version in the “Asiatick Miscellany,” Vol. 
I. p. 72, (Calcutta 1785). According to this, he died in 
the year 887, (1472). His Matlaa as’ Saadein contains 
the history of Sha'hrukh «Ia) who began to reign 
in 1404; and of his descendants to the year 1470; but 
the part to which this article more immediately refers, 
is the account of his Embassy from that great Sovereign 
above mentioned, to the king of Bijnagar, (or Visiapore 
V in India), during the years 1442, 1443 and 1444. This 
is the portion translated by M. Langl^ in the “CollectioE 
Portative,” &c. Tome II. wlrere (p. xxix. and p- xxxv), 
we find Zyrbad noticed as a place from which merchan- 
dise was sent to Hormdz arid to Kalikut. My co py in 
one passage has but in the other, like M. 

Eangl^s’s, more CO MrMd ; and I learn from 

the MS. Berldn ''Katim. that “ Mul&kh was one of tho 
•‘ islands of Zirbddi and now generally called 
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Zirbddf in Persian, would signif}’' “ under the wind.” 
M. Langl^s, p. xliv), mentions the port of Bi-nddnch ; 
and in a note {31), on this name, justly suspects an 
error of the transcriber. My MS. reads Aj'jjJu jxw Bander 
'Bmder&nah, or the port of Banderdneh, which in Ileylin’s 
“ Cosmographie,” (p. 887, or rather 891, Loud. l660), an old 
compilation of considerable merit, is described as “ Pandar- 
ane on the skirts of Cononor,’’ (on the IMalabar coast). 
M. Langlhs’s correction of Yelbdr (jUL), as written in his 
copy, (See note 45), is perfectly justified by my 1V1S, 
which has most unequivocally jUiL» Malibiir, our Malabar. 
He also rightly corrects hhouz Idndy, (See his note 52), 
and reads Juz hindi as it appears in ray copy ; 

Jawz Hindi is generally used to express the cocoa-nut; 
often called by the Persians Ndrgil and by the 

Arabians commonly Ndrjil The Bisnagor of 

M. Langl^s, (p. xlviii), is certainly, as he remarks, 
(note 36), a corruption. My MS. reads ahvays Jj\j^ 
Bij&nagar. In p. xliii, M. Langl^s mentions the cape 
opposite Serandib or Ceylon. “ Cap qui regarde I’isle de 
“Serandib, que Ton appelle autrement Ceylan my MS. 
tnore particularly assigns to that territory the name of 

* '' ^ * 

C) MS.^ Diet. BerMn Kattea, m^-voce Jf^) i St is 

Iti TOodeyn l^tiguage of Biniust^nt ®(eo0|dMf t# 0ladwitt's 
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Catei, or Kael ; Jj'i b’ Tliis is the 

place which Hejlin mentions (Cosmogr. p. 898); “ Caei in 
the kingdom of Bisnagar or Narsinga he also gives it 
in his map of Asia. The reader will not be displeased 
to see subjoined, respecting Caei, one of those notes with 
which Mr. Marsden has illustrated his very excellent 
translation of Marco Polo(^). 


No. III. 

Arabian Pirates. 

TTAVING alluded (in page 182), to the piratical 
^ -^-settlement at ai khetmah, situate on the Arabian 
coast of the Persian Gulf, nearly in latitude 25, 49 North, 
and longitude, 55, 30 East; and again (in page 2S7), to 
its destruction by the English ; I shall here state that this 
was accomplished in November, 1809, under the able 
conduct of Gaptain Waintvright of the Royal Navy, and 



' f) ^^*10 the Tamtilhtigimge ’the word K&elot Mmi, signifies a temple rand forms 
^I the termioating syllable ia the names of several places in the Sontliern part of the 
peninsula. It was also pre-eminently, the name of a considerahle town and port of 
trade in what we now; term the !rtereffjxoutttry foot 'many ftMiTuigcorim* 
« Its'' sduatipn' may '\he' seen' iti the 'map,'''prelixed 'to .yalentyifs Beschryviiig von 
Cfaoro'fiiandei,')'(yoi; 'y)' 5: 'where' its ancient 'consequence ''is /denoted' by the addition 
o'f'the 'wordvp<i)fi^«» ; " hnt'"havihg disapp€ared"ia'modern maps we may conclude''''/ 
** that Ktmlpatmm no 'longer exists even asa town. Yei in Dairy mple's collection 
plans of ports,' we 'find one -(from Van Kenkn') which 'lays down the situation 
also of Perto Caff,, a’nd ofa'place'tenned 
' '' '' : SeC' Marsden's /‘Travels 'of^Marco Foloy p 6'75, note I'Sii* 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Smith, of the 65th Regiment. The 
Jiiasme pirates, a tribe of the Wahabis, (See p. 153, l66, 
181), having’ lately captured some of the Easl-lndia 
company’s ships, and murdei'ed the greater number of their 
crews ; two king’s frigates, five armed cruisers, and a 
bomb-vessel, with thirteen hundred troops, were sent 
from Boraba3^ and completely effected the object of 
this expedition, by destroying Rds al Kheimah the Juusme 
capital, above fifty large dows, (from two hundred to three 
hundred and fifty tons each), and many smaller vessels ; 
fifteen only of the British being killed or wounded, Avhilc 
the pirates suffered a loss of at least three hundred men. 
The particulars of this expedition are very well detailed 
in that entertaining and useful publication, the “ Asiatic 
“Journal,” (Vol. II. p. 341); from which, and from 
accounts communicated to me by persons who were 
present, it appears that the Juasmes defended their capi- 
tal with the utmost intrepidity and obstinacy. “ In one 
“instance a large building was defended even after the 
“ British had acaled the roof, and had dropped several 
“ hand-grenades into it, through holes worked with their 
“ bayonets ; and at last its defenders rushed out, and 
“made a gallant though vain attempt to cut their way 

“through the troops that surrounded it.” (Asiat. Joum. 

? 1 

VoLflA. p, 344). In the town were accumulated vast 
stores, most valuable goods; these miate* hive 

beea brought hwl* caused 
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all tlie magazines to be burnt, thereby proving that they 
had mei’elj come for the purpose of chastising a mur- 
derous and piratical race. Gold and jewels, however,- 
to a considerable amount, rewarded the exertions of our 
brave soldiers ; one of whom, it is said, obtained treasure 
nearly equivalent to three thousand pounds. The de- 
struction of Rds al K/ieimah w'as not effected without more 
difficulties than those commonly incidental to the cap- 
ture, by assault, of a strongly fortified place ; for it rvas 
found that the frigates could not approach within three 
miles of the town, and scarcely could the smaller vessels 
come within point blank shot, so shallow was the water ; the 
only bomb-vessel had foundered at sea; and so numerous 
w'ere the pirates batteries and entrenchments, that the 
Imam of 3£ascat, whose co-operation our commander had 
solicited, thought it presumptuous to attempt with thirteen 
hundred men, what ten thousand, in his opinion, could 
scarcely hope to accomplish. 

No. IV. 

Rersian Map, 

M y intended description, which may, perhaps, be 
entitled a ‘fPeriplus,” of the Persian Gulf, is noticed 
in page l63, and again in p. l65, and p. 331, where^ 
occurs- a reference to the Plates VIII and IX. I: hdyef 
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accurately copied in one, and endeavoured to explain in 
the other, an original map illustrating the St'a- al beldun, 
(or more properly the Mesidik u, Memulek), a most vah a- 
ble manuscript, which, as appears from tlie prcl'ace to 
this volume, is the Geographical Work, composed by 
Ebn Haukal in the tenth century, and soon after transla- 
ted into Persian. This map was drawn in the year of 
our eta 127 !» or of the Ilejrah 670 ; and by oftcring 
a biief explanation of it here, I shall but slightly en- 
croach on the plan of my future “ Periplus.” 

We find that a greater extent is comprehended in this 
map than might be expected from its title ; Siiret Buhr 
Fdrs ((^U jsi “a delineation of the sea of Farn” 

or “ Persian Gulf f for to those who suppose themselves 
placed on the South, (as most usual when we study our 
European maps) it exhibits Westward, the Red Sea ; and 
ll^orth-Eastward the sea of S«n or of China(’). I have 


(®) That the old Persian MS* which bears in a very modern Iiaiid the title 
and the Mesnkk u MemdUkt are translations of EiSN IfAliKAi/s 
Arabick %vork, I have noticed m the pieface. Of the verbal variations between mm 
and the other, without any diifference of sense, a thousand instances nilgiit be 
given ; thus in the MS. Mesalek k Memdlek^ we read 


J Ji u*th j j 

in my translation of Ebn HAUKAt.*s ** Oriental Oeography/’' p. #, 
m as followSp ** The Persian Sea is more extensive (than the Mediteritti^ 


in breadth j reaching to the land of Cktm and to Sell 

‘<of Kolznm,” id the CoJfe>^yiH8| %oi#| 
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already remarked, (See p. l64), mucli confusion on the 
subject of those seas, not only in Eastern manuscripts, 
but among ancient classical writers. 

It might be imagined that the green colour used in this 
map, should peculiarly designate the Persian Gulf, which 
some Arabian Geographers entitle the “ Green Sca,^’ or 
“ Bay;” thus Edrisi and Ebn al Vardi, quoted in p. l64. 
But Ebn Haukal, whose Avork the map illustrates, has 
not distinguished it by such an epithet ; and in other 
maps of the same manuscript we find the ^Mediterranean 
and the Caspian Sea equally painted green. At each angle 
of the page is written obliquely in Arabick, the term 
indicating one of the cardinal points : Al MashreJe 
The East; Al Maghreb (c_yU!l), Al-Shamdl 

(JUaJI) the ‘‘North;” and Al Jenuh “the South.” 

Of the places marked in this map, I shall commence the 
explanation Eastward, so that it may coincide bvith the 
course of our navigation, from Ceylon up the Persian 
Gulf. We first perceive the great or main ocean, called 



ft! ' >' fiM i ' . 3 


'tlie, '.Sea of''P 4 rf:is'§reMet;aad wider'tftau tfie S^a;df Mediterra’^ 

jaeaa)* " because' the'; ‘.of, ('the 'Sea',-' , of ^ 'Pmrs ^ are .’ft ooi Ihe ' cpafiiies' of C¥m 
f'/'S''acIi''a;'v'a'nayp« ocear when differeal 

'|»er'$oii]g tramkte the saaie''wo ■' y "Jv;' 
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AI Bahr al Meheyt because it surrounds or 

embraces the whole world. The next name, Bahr al Siti, 
jid) although written on the Coast, signifies “the 
“ Sea of China.” Near this is which, as the vowel 

accents are not expressed, may be either Hhumdan or 
Hhamdin. In the English translation of Ebn IIaukal’s 
work, (Orient. Geogr. p. 9)> I wrote Humddn, thinking 
it probably that Cumdan, which in the ninth century 
appears to have been the Royal Capital of China, as 
we learn from those Mohammedan travellers whose 
narratives have been translated by the ingenious Renau- 
d6t(^). Ebn Haukal, also, represents Hmnddn as the 
metropolis of China, (Orient. Geogr. p. 9). But the 
maritime situation of in our map, may perhajjs 

indicate Canton, which the Arabs might express by 
Hhamddn, or Khamd6n{^). Leaving the coast and sea 


(*) “II se trouve une plus grande difficult^ 4 edaircir nos auteurs sur la ville de 
** Cumdan” &c. See “Anciennes Relations.” &c. Remarques, p. 181. Renaudot 
concludes that it must be Nan^king, (p. 182), But whatever doubts exist on 
this subject will probably be removed in the edition of those “Relations,” which we 
have reason to expect fiom that celebrated orientalist. Monsieur Langl^s. 

(') The diacritical points are so frequently omitted, not only in the copies of 
Ebn Havkal's work, but in almost, every Arabkk or Persian manuscript that,, 
could a satisfactory solution of doubts or difficulties be obtained by such a 
process, we should not hesitate to supply one dot; thus some Geographical 
tr««!%e6 ^shibit the word Bahr (jd) “Sea,” written without any point under 
"b, in fifteen out of twenty instances. By the addition of a to 

''the first 1^1^* or is rendered 

or t*ff CliMwgft namea. 
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of China, we advance to Serendib or Cejdon, 

in this map scarcely separated from the continent by a 
slight red line; whilst the remarkable object which I 
have described by the name of “ Adam’s Peak’’ (See p. 
33, GO) is here entitled Jehel Serendib J^) “ the 

mountain of Serendib'’ or of Ceylon; and by an extraor- 
dinary graphical elevation, appears towering over the 
island, and as if distinct from its proper base; to wdiich 
however duly approaches the Bahr al Hind 
or “ Indian Ocean.” (See page 22, 23 et seq.) Inland, 
Northward of Ceylon, we find the Bcldd Hind (jo* ^1^.) 
or Region of India; and Westward of Ceylon the Beldd 
al Sind ol) or Region of Sind.” Here flows the 

Nohr Mihrdn or “River Mihrdn,’ painted 

of a blue colour m which, were not other rivers sO ex- 
pressed, w’e might suppose an allusion to the name of 
isU ab (u->V) “ Blue Water,” given by some Eastern 

writers to this stream, best known as the celebrated 
Sind or Indus. I must here observe that its source is 
traced in the MS, 6’m/’ o/ to “ the back of a certain 


‘•‘mountain from which proceed some of the streams or 
“ fountains of the Jaihun (or Oxus)’’ 




» ■ ' ■L':~ 


The printed vvork (Orient, Geog. p. 

155) derives M from the JaiMn. I 


haye already (p. 14Q) quoted some ancient and modetii 
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autliors who notice the resemblance between the Deltas 
of and of Egypt. Thus Ebn Haukal compares the 
River Mi/iraii to the Nile, in his printed work (p. 155), 
from its rise and fall, and from its iiahang cro- 

codiles or alligators. In the MS. Sur al helddn ho 
amplifies his comparison, and mentions that this River 
is like the Nile in magnitude and impetuosity; sub- 
siding at certain seasons, and promoting abundance of 
crops which are cultivated as in Egypt. 

Immediately beyond this River appears the Sca-port of 
Deibel or Dihel, not Debit as written by Greaves in his 
translation of Ulugh Beig’s Geographical Table; for 
the true spelling is ascertained by Sa'dek Iseaha'ni, who 
in his MS. Takwim al belddn^ informs us that Dibel 

is a town of Sind, and, after the Arabian manner, called 
Diul The three copies of Een IIaukai/s 

work which I have consulted agree in placing this Sca-- 
port on the Eastern side of the River Mihra7i. 

ji^ J 

Yet the Map represents it as on the West; perhaps 
it is Eastward in respect to some branches. (®) We 
must now advance to the Persian Gulf, and notice 
Hormuz, of which an account has been already given 


*' derived fifote’ 

of AmmJ^ 


wero tbe emt^rn side of tlie riter, and ioBoJattd t 

f| pi 
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in p. 134, 135 et seq. Next we find Ili/sn ehn Omlirah 
{njus. or ^Hhe Castle of the Sons of OmaraJrf de- 

scribed by Ebist Haukal as exceeding]}’- strong, and 
he adds, that to the Lords of this Castle there is a sup- 
posed allusion in the Koran, (See Orient. Geog. p. 13). 
It has been reckoned as belonging to Ldristdn Avdiich 
some include in the tract called Shebdngdrah, but these 
denominations are lost in the more general and com- 
prehensive title of Fdrs, a Province which IJ^sn ehn 
Omarah is said to terminate Eastward. 

The next place, according to our Map, is Sirdf^ 
sufficiently noticed in the fourth Chapter of this Work. 
We then find Najiratn (or as sometimes written 

BajiramO- The situation of this place is satisfactorily 
ascertained by Ebn Haukal, and,. after him, by En- 
nis i; yet Abu LF EDA seems to have entertained some 
doubts respecting it.(®) Jendbah next presents it- 

self; then Slniz (jaK*.) which some, says^ Abulfeda, 
place in the province of Fdrs, others in, AhwAz ; (KhAz- 



0 'This 'difference arises merely from " the position* of" a; diacritical point over 
or'.hoder- the first letter ; 3) or The, oainc' is withpiit' any .point in the map ; 

" ahd itt my MS. from which I translated Ebn Haxjkal’b wo-rk* - B Q) was expressetl 
ill one place I 'Bat anv'AraWck.i'iote to ABtr'LFEBA's'. account of Fersia'L, printed at 
V ienua, with 'U;, Greek, - traus}atidiiJaT80,7i (page '' dete'rmmes the orthography,' 
WBd writes':- 'IVh/'iVcaai#;;- ^ '' 

: ;;'(*)/ See his Arabich, Geogtaphy^ with a 'Greek traEslatioEi published hy Demetri^^^ 
y.'Alextodridesji at- Vknuai as quoted# , ;V' 'l';--'.'.: 
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hir/n or Susiana) (See liis Geography, before quoted, 
p. ^2.30). Bat Mahnt^di wldch our Map next 

exhibits, is geiieially supposed to limit Susiana and Fars 
on Llie coast. Those three sea-ports, Jendbah, S'miz and 
HJohiui/f'in, are often mentioned in the printed work of 
Eb N Haukal, which has Sinir for Sinh. A Genticaian 
who had visited Jendbah, or as he wrote the name, Genowa, 
informed me that near it were considerable rCiOtuns of 
an ancient edifice whence large stones have been occasion- 
ally transported by sea to various places. Tncy may 
have contributed to the structure of that Tak (jthl which 
gave, perhaps, its name to TaoK,. where says Arrian, was a 
Palace of the Persian Kings, (Hist. Indie, c. .‘59)- 1 liave 

already observed (See p. 193), that Tdk (the d pro- 
nounced as in our words zoalk, talk. See.) is sometimes used 
to express a whole edifice, though properly signifying a 
vault or arch. Ptolemy mentiom tw'o places called 
Taoke (Geogr. Li!).' vii cap. 4). Jendbah, or Gmozm, ap- 
pears as Gtmava in tlie Map prefixed to Captain Mac- 
donald Kinneir s ‘‘Journey through Asia Minor,” Sec. 


Our progress on the land is now impeded by a great 
E-iver flowing into the Persian Gulf, which we fintl pro- 
perly described here as J3«/n‘ (^^b Sea of 

or Persia; a title sometimes more extensiyely ap- 
pliei^;b^s; 1 have already shown. In this Gulf, three 
islands ,0f t^e , . ‘ Xi/e#, 
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See Chap. IV. p. 103. This name is errone* 
ouslj printed ( Ldmeth ) in the Arabick text of Ed- 

Risi^s Geography (Clim. III. Sect. 6). Ldfet is the 
same with Jezirah Dirdz, or Tauilah, “ the Long Island,'^ 
(also called Ki&hm); it should have been placed on the 
Eastward. Jezirah Khdrek (lJJ^ or Khareg, not 

Hharek (u- ^U) as in Edrisfs printed work, has been inci- 
dentally mentioned (p. 161). It is a. small island but well 
watered; not very far from Bushehr; and once belonged 
to the Dutch. 

The third Jezirah or island is Awdl (jy which 

the reader will find noticed in p. 231; according to 
Niebuhr, it is the largest of those islands collectively 
named BaMrem ; (Descript, de T Arabic, p. 284, 

Copenh. 1773)- 

Returning to the River (painted blue) which stopped 
our course beyond Mahrdydn, I shall observe that it is 
called Al I>ijlah or “the Tigris although it 

represents the united streams of this River and of the 
Wor&t (ciAj) or Euphrates. 

Having crossed the Di/M we enter that region which 
the Eastern Geographers denominate generally Jezirei 
at Arab i thh^)^ Chersonese r 

for these are expressed' hy the Arabick word Jezirah or* 
more properly signifying an island. Here we 
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perceive Ahadan which in the IMap is written 

Anddan; the letter 3 N, through a mistake having been 
put for j B. It is described by Enisr IIaukal and 
Edeisi as a small Castle on the Sea-shore. 


Next we proceed to Hajr noticed by Edrisi 

(Clim. III. Sect 6), and, as Niebuhr informs us, the 
name of a district and city, also called LaJihsa or al Ilassa 
JO, situate on the Persian Gulf, and near the Islands 
of Bahrein; the whole province of Hajr has been deno- 
minated Bahrein. Our IVlap then pi'csents Sokhdr 
which Niebuhr calls Sohar (jW*) ; “it is’’ adds he, “ one 
“ of the most celebrated and ancient cities in Oman, 
“but now of little importance.” (Descript.de T Arabic, 
p. 256. Copenh. 1773). We next advance to Aden or 
JBden (^ap) a celebrated emporium of Yemen or 

Arabia Felix. It appears under the name of ASava in the 
Geographical work of Slephanus Byzantius; and is sup- 
posed, not without reason, to be the Eden (P^) which Eze- 
kiel enumerates among the great commercial placcb(®). 


We must now suppose ourselves to have passed the 
Straits of Bdbelmandeb (See p. 23), and entered the Red 
Sea; here our Map first olFers a name written without 


^^^^^^i^critical points; supplying^ these, however,^ fro j;. 
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Persian Game of CJmgdn. 

JN page 317, I promised that an article of this Ap- 
pendix should be devoted to the equestrian game called 
Chiigdn C J once universally practised throughout 
Persia, and, as report stated, often played on a level 
piece of ground near Shiraz, and probably within a 
period not very long past. It was a favourite recreation 
of Kings and Chiefs ; and originally, I believe, consider- 
ed as almost peculiar to illustrious personages; -we learn 
however, from a letter of Pietro della Valle, written at 
Cazvin in 1618, that Sha'h Abba's, the monarch then 
reigning, exercised himself frequently in this ro3’al sport» 
and sometimes invited those to participate, who under- 
stood it well, although not distinguished by exalted rank 
; and in half a century after, Chardin describes it 
as one of the popular amusements; admitting thirty or 
forty persons, forming two parties, to engage at once(^®) 


Tire object of those who played, was to drive through 
the goal, with sticks having semi-circular or straight. 



.akiiw die' giucano ;beae' Xil'.'giuoclio’ non 

S'iaao . mdltO' gtam ^ quaiitai; il stessa-' spessb gli, c'liiama ^ a giuecare.” "ViaggL 

C®) ** l£iir;jea'de^ amil se-fait;daB^; um fo'rt'g'raade place, an bout de laqnelle 
des pilUers,' procheEum ,de I* abtre ,qai 'SerfeEt de |>asse; on jette k balk,' 
:«%u.i3inieu dek ' Voyages, TomelVt p* 127. Roucb 
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transverse heads, a ball made of light wood, which the 
contending parties, governed bj certain laws prescribed, 
and striking only when at full gallop, endeavoured to 
bear otF, one from the other(^®). Of this game there 
were several kinds; and I perceive in the pictures of 
Manuscripts executed between two hundred and four 
hundred years ago, that the chi/g(ins or sticks are re- 
presented with heads of three slightly difterent shapes, 
■which the Miscellaneous Plate (No, 19) exhibits. 


Degraded into a pedestrian exercise and under vari- 
ous forms and denominations, this game seems to have 
been, widely diffused throughout Europe, and we may 
perhaps trace it in the Cricket of England, the Golf, or 
Gough of Scotland, and the Huiiing-raatches of Ire- 
land. Pietro della Valle discovered it in the Florentine 
cakiQi^% \ to me the origina,! name c/mgdn ap- 

pears but slightly disguised in the cMcane of Languedoc, 
where the game is played as in Persia, with a wooden 


Pietro della Valle describes the ball as , boccia di iegna ieggiero/^ 
(Viag. Letlera di Lwglio IdlB,) Of a'. game'.'so- celebrated aaioagtlie Persians, it is 
surprising that Dr. Hyde has only said,* et pila Hgnea qo‘i eKereetur .Pi/ihdi'- 

; sm Fersis eqiii- 

exerceri , soM.Ja-iiippodromo -magno^ •ubi'jiilam iigiieam, id tr<^ citrdque 
■; ** imp^ileatcs> sese et eq nos ■snog. ad agilitatem. excitaiitf' See' De Fite Ditdis/^- 
ia iSecowd 'Voiume\of Hyde^s/MiscelhmeomWorkS;, p,, SOO* ' 
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Sir 


ball and a club beaded like a mallet or hammer. 
Yet the learned Du Cange thought it possible that /a 
chicane might be derived from the English word chicken; 
because the doinestick fowls so called run hastily to 
snatch from each other whatever is thrown before them 
as food !(‘*^) Had this ingenious antiquary', generally so 






(-^ I sljall here in one note, some passao-es from Du Cange’s Dissertation Vllf, 
added to Joiaviile’s “iiistoire de Saint Louis/* i^Faris, foiio, 1668;, p. 1B5 et 
seq ) a work not often found in private libraries. Of the Chicane ou Jeu de 
paume a ckeval,” he sa^s, e’est un siijet qui n’est pas indiiine de la curiosite, 

** puisqii* il est connu de peu de personnes, et qif il nous decouvre line espece 
manege pratique parlicuiieremeiit par ies nouveaus Grecs, qui senibie avoir et^ 
^‘ignore dans Toccident/* Having mentioned some Byaantine historians who 
allude to it, he adds; jeu est appelle par eux dun terme barhare riofca- 

«« ytffr?]piop qui etoit aussi le nom du lieu qtii servoit aces exercises; ce lieu 
etoit dans Tenclos du grand palais de Constantinople pr^s de i* apartement 
^ *dore,''&c* Ce lieu etoit d'une vaste etendue comnie on recemlle des termte^ 
de Luifbprand, ‘^qua Zucanistrii magnitudo proteiiditur/" &c. He refers also 
to Anna Comnena; Constant, Porphyrog. Theopliaoes, Src* and observes that 
T'(vKavC(uv is equivalent to eis iTTriXaciov e'^isvai, and tTfatpi^eiv in expressing 
^^jcuer a la halie a chevaL’^ Mais pour retourner au jeu de la balie a cheval 
que les Grecs appelient Tzpcanisterium, il semble qiie ces peoples en doivent a 
*‘Bos Francois; et que d’ abord il if a pas etk autre que eelui qui est encore ea 
usage dans le Languedoc, que Pon appelle le jeu de Ja cMcane^ et en d'autres 
'**,provinces> : ie jeu de mail; sauP qu’en Languedoc ee jeu se fait err pi ein cam- 
^vpague et dansdes grands, cheminsjou Fon pousse avec un petit, imiliet mis an 
*^bout d*un baton d’une longeur proportionee.une bo ule de boisj ^ &c. 

sorte ' que " , n'est autre clidse'qlie”''ie''r4Wfi.w4'^^aj- des'Orecs,...,q.ui'' 0 'Bt eou- 

«=« tome ;d'’exprimer, le c ou ' cA des Latins ^par le iz^ comme,';Eustathiys sur 'Dl- 
onysius nous apprend,, Quant a'J orlgine, de ce mot, comme, toutes les 

conjectures' dont on.se''ser<: en de ■ semblables rencontres sont';pour ie plus 
souYent: ineertakesf je ;^ne, S€ay;::S,iJe .dqis'rn'y,' engaged ;■ car.jehfoserais' pas'avaocer 
quil vient'de'l' aiiglois qui signifieruapoulleb en .sorte que chicaMer seroit 

*Gmiter ' les' "poullets,:; q'ui' \out' :,Coutume ■■■de-courir ' les ^ ons ■' apres, ies autres pour: 
'‘farracber les morceaux iiofs'- du’ bee; ce 'que 'font tmx c|uijoiient a- la.'ChicUiiei,'/', 
Ja fapon des Grecs,- jettans nm balie' au milieu d’un champ, et chaC-uh'lhciauf 
'.Fenleyer a, son'compagooiu" 
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successful in liis philological inquiries, recollected the 
Eastern game, he probably would not have inclined to ima- 
gine chicane of Erench origin, or its name English ; nor 
would he most certainly, have left it for me to remark 
(and no one else, I believe, has made this observation) 
tliat the barbarous word Tzucan-isterion, ■ signifying a 
place where games are played with a ball, expresses, in 
its two first syllables, the Persian chugdn{^^). 


We find the Greek Emperor, Manuel Comnenus with 
his Byzantine piinces and nobles enjoying this amuse- 
ment on horse-back in the twelfth century ; the wooden 
ball having been exchanged for one more soft, formed 
of stuffed leather; and the stick or wand, instead of a 
hammer-like head, terminating in a hoop ; wdiich, as 
our battledores, or tennis-rackets, presented to the ball 
a reticulated space. This imperial sport is well described 
by the historian Ginnamus, who, probably, was a spectator ; 
for he accompanied Manuel on various occasions both 
in Europe and Asia; and, if we are not authorized to 
infer from his account, that in earlier times amoiiff 
the Greeks, this game, as I before observed of its Per- 


sian original, w’-as almost peculiar to Eoyal players; 
yet skill in so difficult and dangerous an exercise ap- 



tg) Tft express the Persian and English eh, or tch (the Italian c before e or i), the 
modem Greeks ufe fe; thus, as I have already shown (See p. 41), they 
.T^marpt.r^s, in ■ ' 
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pears to have been considered no unworthy accomplish- 
ment of “ Kings and the sons of Ivings’^(®®). Some 
readers will probably be gratified by the addition of a 
few particulars concerning the Persian game. 

It is supposed by writers of the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies, to have been practised in very early ages, and 
well known throughout the East when Prince SiaVesh, 
with a select band of seven li'dnian or Persian heroes, 
(about 600 years before Christ), astonished Afrasia'b, 
king of Turdn or Scythia, by his equestrian skill and 
the dexterity which he displayed at a memorable game, 
performed to the sound of drums and trumpets, and 
described with much animation by Firdausi(®^). This 
Poet also, celebrates the strength of Gushtasp, (the 
Hystaspes of classical history), who wielded the chugdn 
with such effect that the ball could be no longer 
‘‘seen by any person on the meiddn, (the field, scene 
“of action, or hippodrome), as his blow had caused it 
“ to vanish among the clouds”(®^). 

(“) Ext Ti m^kiv yvfivafftQV ^EavTOv, eSisrpimy f^aanXsv&L ml Trm^ 

' CiiinaniiHist. Xib* iV* ,p* 286. (Traj, acl' HiieUt , 

See ill tlie MS. of SiaVesh) tfae Torses iiiiiBediateIy>Ilowiiig tliese^ 

Ie soBie ooples tlie setoad lime eodS', witii, 
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Dae A, or Darius, willing to insult Alexander (wlio 
had witholden his portion of the tribute exacted bj former 
Persian kings, and had declared that he would resist 
the demand bj force of arms), sent him, if wc raa'j 
credit the historian Tabri, a ball and a chugdn, as 
instruments of sport, better suited to his youth and 
inexperience than warlike occupations^®). 

Sha^pu'e, whom we call Sapor or Sapores, while yet 
a child and of suspected birth, proved his descent from 
Ardeshi'r, (Artaxares or Artaxerxes) by venturing alone 
through a crowd of boys engaged in playing at this 
game, to snatch the ball which had been driven near 
that Monarch’s seat(~^). And among the accomplishments 


See the MS^ SMhndm&h, in the history of king Lohrasp, whose son (Gushtasf) 
■exhibited this"'SRr]rmmg' feat'afWeeonrt'bf i Rum the Ca'-sar of 

Greece, (oirltoman Emperor). From the context, however, it appears that the Greeks 
were already acquainted with this Persian game. 

f®) And he sent to him a c/mgdn, and a ball, and one kefh, (or considerable 
measure) of the grain /rwgW. 

MS. Tarikh % Tahri. J l 51^ J ]j}\ j 

The great quantity of kunjni or sesa^ne seed (called in Arabicb somsom and 

hr Hinclustiuii; ifi'O, implied the numerous soldiers w-hom Darias would bring against 
■'Alexander should the tribute' be witheld. ' Tins significant present refiiinds us of the 
bird, mouse, frog and five arrows, sent by the Scythians to a Persian Monarch, 'the 
/predecessor and' namesake ,of Darius, as,;Ave learn from ■Berodotus;'(tib.dv. i.31). 
'' T$ ml ixvr ml 0aTpuxQy ml Vicrrovs itivrt. ■ History shows that ■ similar tokens 

were>u^ftd"-oh;many other occasions, ■ to express insult' and^ defiance, 

, is related as an historical fact bj the grave TAnmi. in his 

Chronicle, andflij If tWe find it, also, 

■' jeneated by a A ' 'fSntitefivAt vletvofa 
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of Bahra^m (Varanes or Vararanes), a prince on v^liose 
education much care bad been bestowed, we find enu- 
merated bj Tabri, besides the science of archeiy, 
“ horsemanship, the chugun, hunting, and wdiatever else 
“ was useful or necessary for kmgs’’(^®). From the same 
writer’s account it appears that a certain appropriate dress 
w'as worne bj those who played this game ; of which I 
have traced the history through almost every reign of 

sculpture near Fersepolis, I fancied that two small figures appearing in it might allude 
to this daring act of the yoimg Shapu'r, which led, after a lapse of some years, to the 
main action represented in the sculpture; his participation of the royal diadem with 
AilDHSHf R, his father, (See Plate XXXII, in Niebuhris Voyage,'' &c.Tome 11. Amst* 
1780. Morier's Travels, Vol. L pi. XIX. p. 138 ; and an engraving from my own 
sketch, given in the chapter of this work relating to Persepolis), Knowing that Eastern 
painters or sciilpiors rarely attempt to reduce distant objects by the rules of pi rspec^ 
tive, I thought that those diminutive figures might express, episodically or retrospect- 
ively, the extreme youth of Shap'ur. at the epoch of this memorable game: for he is 
described as only seven years old by Bena'keti and others, who adopt FiRDAUsfs 
account ; 

while some extend his age to ten, years;- ,thus Tabri ' says' 

and this historian iS'f(filowed.by'HAi!il'nA--LLAH, (inJiis . iUtliougli 

the game; of'cimgm was generally' played by -persons of -mature growth'' on , horseback', 
yet- it is '-not .iinprobabie- that .children , amused themselves on foot, 'with' the ball and 
club, like- the! talians with their cfifcio, (See --note ' Tab'E'I, according to one 
manuscript, supposes the young prince toJ'iavc been mounted ; but three 'other copies 
of his'CIiro'nicie leave this circumstance, doubtful. ■ From a pas'sage. in the SMMamak^ 
we might infer that he was on horseback; 'but the sculptor, if lie designed any allusion 
to this game, .apparently 'wanted room fo.r equestrian" figures.', ' 

f®) Th'us accbrdihgto my pMest.copy ofT,A'nKFs 
' Seethe Greek : passage, from, Ciimamus,- quoted In note 28. , i-’;, 
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the Sassanian djaiastyf^). It might be shown by a variety 
of anecdotes, that this exercise w^as in as much esteem 
among the Mohammedan Sovereigns, as among their 
Fire-worshipping predecessors; and it would appear that 
they began to learn when very young. Tabri describing 
some events of the eighth century, (that which immedi- 
ately preceded his own time), says, “ Haru'n (Au'rasiii'd) 
was still little, so that wdien mounted on horseback 
“ he could not reach, or strike the ball with a c]iuguiv”i^), 

I shall close, and perhaps, enliven my remarks, by 
annexing a plate (XXII), which represents the manner 
of playing this game in the sixteenth century, and, as we 


The Persian general Bahra'm or Varahka'n whom our InStorians, Evagrkis, 
Theophyiact anti othcr;» call Varamus, having detecled a person in the meUm, wearing 
a coat of mail concealed under his cJmgdn dress immediately slew 

him as wc learn from Tabbi. It was this Babeam who, about the year 590, endea- 
voured to dethrone Chosroes, or Khuseab surnamedPAEVfss a 

monarch whose amours with the beautiful Shi' are celebrated among 
the Persians in many popular Romances, founded, as I am inclined to believe, on fact. 
The great Niza'mi has recorded them in one of his most admirable Poems, from 
which we learn that women sometimes played at the chugdn ; for he describes SiXi^ra'N 
and her lovely handmaids, as the moon and attendant stars, engaged on one sidc^ 
against the king and his obsequious courtiers on the other* 

MS, Khmrau m Shirln, dated by the author 571, (1175)* 

See thfc Ti^ikh i fkbri (transactions of the year or of our era 770}» let a,t 
this tim^ hate been in Ms fifteenth 3^eai% 
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are authorized to beliere, in ao'cs Iona; antecedent. It 
is accurately copied from a reiy beautiful Persian ma- 
nuscript, containing the works of Ila'nz, transcribed in 
the jearPob of the Hijrali, 1549 of Christ; the manuscript 
is in my own collection. This delineation exhibits two 
horsemen contending for the ball; their short jackets 
seem peculiarly adapted to this sport ; we see the wnZ 
or goals ; servants attend on foot, holding chugum in 
readiness for other persons who may join in the amusement ; 
or to supply the place of any that may be broken. A 
young prince (as his parr (j) or feather would indicate), 
receives on his entrance into the meiddn, or place of 
exercise, a chugdn from the hands of a bearded man, 
very plainly dressed ; yet, as an intelligent painter at 
Isfahdn assured me, (and as appears from other mini- 
atures in the same book), this bearded figure is designed 
to represent HaTiz himself ; and it is not improbable 
that the feather merely serves to distinguish him whom 
the poet most esteemed among the youths of SUrdz. 

This picture occurs in illustration of a verse which 
Ha'fiz addresses to the favourite youth . we perceive it 
above the figures in the plate, thus written 

Shdhsmdr& kM&h bemeiddn dmedy ; guiy bezann ! 

“ Welcome to the meiddn^ thou chief of horsemen ! strike 

the ball T See among the Odes of Ha'fiz (in 

beginning with jl xi. 1 

2 z 
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I liave already mentioned some ramifications of the 
chugdn, seen under various forms, in European countries ; 
and shall here add, on the authority of Roberts’s “Cain- 
‘'brian Popular Antiquities,” (p. 331), that a manuscript 
of Queen Eliiiabeth’s time describes the knappan as a 
game formerly played in Pembrokeshire, by two parties, 
several hundred persons at a side, some mounted on 
horseback, endeavouring with cudgels, three feet and a 
half long, to carry off a ball, one from the other; and 
in the distant region of Chili, we find a similar game; 
for the Spanish Jesuit Ovalie, (who visited South iiine- 
rica about the year 1646), speaks of la chueca, as played 
by forty or fifty persons at a side, each striving to 
snatch a ball from the other, and “carry it to the mark 
“ with crooked bandy-sticks.” (See Churchill’s Collection, 
ot Voyages, &c. Vol. III. p. 73, first edition). When 
the emblematical gift sent by Darius to Alexander was 
mentioned, (in page 350), I might have remarked that the 
gui ve cMgdn or ball and mace, of the Persian 

story, appear as a top and whip in one of our old English 
Romances, published by the ingenious Mr. Weber. 


“ A scourge and a top of nobleys’’ 
accompanied a letter full of lofty boasts and threats from 
“ Darie, the kyng of kynges’’, 
leaving upbraided Alexander as a “ yonge, cob* 

ipy men ; 


in 




bouP 
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Therefore, Y have thh j-sent 
“ A top and a scorge to present, 

“ And with gold a litel punge 
“For thow hast yeiis yonge : 

“ Wend thou horn therwith, and play” See. 

(See ‘‘ Ivyng Alisaunder” chap. VIII, among the “ Metrical 
“ Romances”, Vol.I. p. 74). Alexander accepts the present, 
and interprets it as an omen favourable to himself; with 
the whip he is to chastise Darius; the top signifies the 
“ world that round is’’ &c. So, according to Tabri, Alex- 
ander dei'ived prognosticks of success from the ball and 
clmgdn sent to him in contempt by Darius. 


No. VII. 

Persian Gabrs or Fire-worshippers. 


TN addition to some anecdotes which I have recorded, 
^concerning a persecuted but estimable race, (See page 
97, and Chap. III. passim J; it may be here mentioned 
that during Sir Gore Guseley’s Embassy in Persia, various 
sums of money, amounting to one hundred and seventy 
thousands pounds were entrusted by him to FEaiDu''N 
a Gal>r, who accounted for the disbursement of 
them in such a mahher as evinced his perfect honesty, 
and warm zeal for his employ eri When the Ambassador 
asked what recornpenSe he mshed, the worthy y*ife- 
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worshipper only requested that a small piece of ground 
should be allotted to the Gabrs at Yezd, whereon they 
might construct a dakimah or depository for their 

dead. At Sir Gore Ouseley’s solicitation the king gran- 
ted this request. 


No. VIII. 


City of Shdpur and Bridge near Shkshter. 


rr^HAT the city of SMpdr was founded, or rebuilt, by 
the first monarch who bore that name, appears from 
passages quoted in the sixth chapter, where (see p. 5298) 
I have alluded to FrRDAtJsi^s account. This, in the 
oldest copy of his ShdJmdmah before me, states that 
the king erected a stately and beautiful city with a 
castle, at JBesAdpwr in Pcrs(®*). 


' ; f^) 'Tlie mmei-BesMpurl^uA tbtis written' in TABErs ^ ,Be/i 

SMdur; and this has been corrupted into BesMmr, as appears' from, a maniiscript 
<]noted in page 297. 


;Sense'of SMristin occurring in . the. first ''line^ is 

** according to the best maouscript dictionaries* /<?• 

&c. But it signifies also a ^illa or ia . 

.the midst of and.ls.tiiie .napie, of..a„boofci'<^teosed by ^ 

■ ' ' ’ ‘ SiliSlillii 


Mrzaneh JBa/ir 
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The collation of five manuscripts, each copy presenting 
various readings in this part of the Shdndmah, will 
enable me, at another opportunity, to reconcile some 
difficulties of the text. I shall here only remark, that 
in the construction of this city, Firdausi supposes the 
Persian Monarch to have been assisted by the advice 
of Bera'nu's or Beza^nu'sh whom he 

describes, not as the Kaisar of Rum, the Grecian or 
Roman Emperor Valerian ; but as his chief general, a 
brave warrior and well accomplished in the ddnesh i 
filesdfdn i Rum uiWb), or “ wisdom of the 

“Philosophers of Greece." This general had been taken 
prisoner att B&khiiah or as in one copy Baluniak 

(.uijlti) ; whence, after his victory, Sha'pu'r proceeded 
to Ajfiwdz (jtyiOj tn Susiana, and, as before-mentioned, to 
JPdrs ; leading with him every where, and consulting the 
sage Besdnush ; 

]j u^y]}! L5^ 

if 

particularly on occasion of constructing a bridge over 
the river near Shdshter, a stream so broad that no 
person could cross it. 


d^r i/i 

J Av 'J'A 



f®) Om MSi erroneously reacts^ in^ tlie;'first:!itie''0f tiiis, disticli (wliieli 

wouM be a 'proper' uanie\' wide^ 'dec* In another cop^ we 
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This vovL iia\iog been completed, the king restored 
Beza'nu'sh to liberty and dismissed him \ulb a mag- 
nificent reward. But the bridge is by many liisloiians 
ascribed to Sapor or Sha'pu'r the second, enlillcd 
Dnu'LECTa'r. I shall not here stop to remark other 
instances of confusion between the transactions of those 
two Monarchs ; a confusion arising from the identity 
of name, and the occurence of events nearly similar in 
their respective wars with the Kaisar or Roman Emperor. 

There was a certain river Shush ter ^ so %ery broad that even a fish conk! 
** scarce!} cross it.” Of the celebrated Shadtirvan at Dt e^fiU {(J^hjd) 

which comprised an immense haiid (d)a) or djke, and a pnl (Ji) or budge 
of fifty-five or fifty-six arches, lars?e and small, I ha\e now before me the dc- 
count given by Tabei about nine hundred years ago, and a most minufe 
description composed by a native of Skushter uitiiin tw. n y or tbirty yeais; 
wdmt the intennediate wiiter Ali Yezdi has related conceniina; it, may be 
seen in his History of Taimu'r, very faithfully translated into i^reiKh by Petis 
de ia Croix, The bridge still exists, and has been visited by many persons of 
my acquaintance; but the reader will probably doubt whether its duration should 
be attributed to the tenacious or adhesive qualify of the cement wherewith it 
was constructed; a mixture of sheep's milk SMr i g{i$fttnd) viith 

lime and wliite plaster j nauveli and gatih ) as we learn from the jnodern 
writer above-mentioned; whose account I shall more amply quote in a future 
work on the Geography and Antiquities of Susiana* Some passages from 
maiiusciipts of considerab e authority among the oldest Feisian writings, slidll 
also be quoted in another place, on the subject of Eastern Arclulcctme; showing, 
if we may believe such records, that $heep'$ milk tvas not the most extraordinary 
ingredient which builders used in the composition of cement or mortar, when parti- 
cularly desirous of giving durability to their w'orks. It will be sufficient here to 
prof by an extract from Mr. Walpole's valuable Memoirs on European and 
Asi^c Turkey/* (p, 318, fiist edition), that Persia is not the only country in which 
a similar employed for the purposes of architecture* ** CJodtiMts 

^^(de orig^ o^iservcB, that in building the waits of Sta, So|p|ii|| in 

« which baide 5 .^||| 4 i^kM|fe^ mill# jwi^tb t|f and t|i^ were 

** as strongly uniiedTo^Sl ^ m if f of ttten med/^ 
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That vestiges of Grecian or Roman workmanship re- 
mained at Shdpur, I was not singular in fancying while 
hastily viewing the ruins of that city. Some also, it is 
probable, may be discovered at the great bridge, erected 
by Sha'pu'r, whether the first or second of this nanie(^^), 
for we have good authority to believe that both employed 
in this work, (either founding or repairing), and in 
other publick structures, Grecian artists expressly hired 
or discovered among the prisoners taken in their wars 
with Valerian and Julian. To such artists I would 
likewise attribute certain medals of some Sassaniau kings, 
while the devices on others bear every mark of original 
Persian execution. 


No. IX. 

Sacred Trees. 

TTOWEVER replete with interesting objects, the ample 
- field of anliquarian research offers but few to our 
notice under a more attractive Ibrm Rian trees ; whether 


we regard them as distinguishing re*^’arkable spots, the 



' Fsfoiii a passage la, StraWs , Geography^ (Lib.: iv), ' Ta pip tP^ix^rnymms 
wipairiptitf, mfa^m tbe.tearaed Viaceat was ia- 

dacecl to suspect' feat; tMs’;, bridge '(of JMze^id), , at'; sPiaefliiag ' to represeat ir» js 
more' aacfept tliaa ''Sapoar/', (Voyage ■<>£ Nearclias ,p«'452, sec. edit). Bat ■ 
tMzeugma of Strabo' mast be a sabject for diseassioa la another place.., ^ 
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scenes of nieinouible Irau'^aclions ; as (le(lic‘a«‘<l to ccrhiiii 
divinities j or, as in some cases, ainiost i<l<^iiiila'd MJth 
those divinities tlicnisclves. 

It is not my intention, nor is it necessary licro, to 
trace back the history of llial veneration with '\^luch 
particular trees have been honoured in all ages, and, I 
believe, in all countries. The Biblical reader will easily 
recollect many important trees besides tliat wbi(*h stood 
“ill the midst of the garden of Eden emphatically' 

styled “ the tree of life and “ the tree of knowledge of 
good and evif’f ’). He will recollect the idolatrous worship 
in groves, and under every green tree^'^). The oak by 
Shechem, under, which Jacob hid all the idols and 
ear-ringsf’') ; what a treasure, could they now be found! 
The oak near Bethel which marked the grave of De- 
borah, and was significantly called Alion~bacfit(th{^). The 

(35) Qeiies, If. 9. Long before the oaljs of Dodoiia celebrated in Grecian my- 
tbology-, became oracularly vocal, the tree of knowledge, accordine to a strange Rab- 
binical tradition had spoken loudly. Ivit serpens et appropiiiqiia^it arbori, qiue 
vociferata est et dixit, Iinpie, ne appropinquas ad See ** Bartoioedi Bibliotli. 

Rabbin/* L p. S22. The same work (III, p, 592), mentions some doubts whether 
itwes a vine or a fig-tree, &c% 

{^) Esod, xxxiv. IS, Deuteron, xvi, 21, II, Kings, xvii, 10 16 and xviii* 4* 
Isaiah, 1. 29, dfc, 

ttxf, 4. K^specting these ear-rings ^ shall ofier some 
litres ^ 
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palm-tree under which another Deborah, the prophetess, 
dwelt(®®). The oak under which sat “ the man of God’^ 
Kings. XIII. 14). The oak in Ophrah, under which the angel 
of God appeared unto Gideon, and conversed with him(^®). 
The oak that was in the very Sanctuary of the Lord(*^). 

These and other trees which we may suppose lofty and um- 
brageous, such as the “ oaks, and poplars, and elms, because 
“ the shadow thereof is good”(^®), must immediately occur 
to a Biblical reader ; but the course of this article will 
remind him also, of that humble bush, which the Lord con- 
secrated by his presence, when he revealed himself to Moses 
in flaming fire on the mountain of Horeb. (Exod. III. 2. 4.) 



(^) ft is described like a certain land-mark ; and she dwelt under th€ patm-tree 
of Deborah, between Ramah and Bethel in Motmt Ephraim/' &c. Judges IV* 5. 


Or, according to some, God himself, (Judges VL 11. 14. 10). We^read also in 
Genesis (XVIII* 1), that the Lord appeared unto Abraham in the oaks or at the oak 
of Mamre, for so the Hebrew text K’lDD and the Greek Seplnagint, (wpos ri? 

Sipvt rn MapPpn), exhibit what In our 'English Blfele is rendered^ the plains of 
Mamre/' ^ ^ , 

‘ "''Under mn oak' that was bp the sanctuary of the Lord,''' aecordipg to the 
'English Bible, ’(Jnshua, XXIV- ■ But we 'are ’ authoris^ed by the Hebrew 'text 
tiripDl n^Kn ' Jinjl to translate " in the sanctuaiy?/' 'My ' next note ' will 
afford occasion; for remarking a different sense given to rendered an oak» 

Hosea. IV*'10/' .The^ Hebrew word ren'dered'el«w';iii^oiir 'English version 

of the Bible, is by ' '.some sup'p'osed ' tp signij^^' the'terpbmthm turpentine ■ tree, a kind, 
^of Plstaehia,^'Mastic'k;pt;X^5fM<^ ':::'Bnt the"';.Septnagiht^ teanriate' «rucrici4*:', 
^§¥Tos, a tree 'that^ omr::\$hd4mp$4 ~ ' '/;*'■• -■ '/■. ^ 

3'-'a 
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With whatever veneration our first parents regarded the 
trees of Paradise^'”’), it appears that some wliicii grew 
in natural and common earth were actually worshipped 
by the perverse Israelites, of early ages, according to a 
learned Jew, one of those Rabbinical writers whose au- 
thority is the most respected(^). 

But the immediate object of this article (a Persian 
custom to which I have alluded in page 3 13), and the 
narrow limits of an Appendix, do not allow me to ex- 
patiate farther amidst the groves of Scriptural history or 
of Jewish superstition. Nor can I enjoy more than a 
hasty glance at those trees reputed Sacred in classical 
antiquity ; of which such numbers offer themselves to the 
imagination, as would constitute whole forests. So fre- 
quently were groves and woods dedicated to Religious 



Si mn revereiitri coluerint, saltern colenclas pataverimt, et saon aliter 

sedemaut habitation^ locnm Dei invisibilis agnoveruiit. Qua imbuti oplnioiie 
jam expulsi essent e Paradiso, similem sibi deligerunt locum in quo Denin, 
*^eiijus quidem ^ gratia licet exciderant, colerent,’' Almeloveen **Opuscula, sire 
Antiq., Sacrls Profan. Specimen,” <fec. p. 14* (Amst. 1686),, 

: See the Tract, on Idolatry eompoisedin the twelfth century,' by Mose^ Mairnon- 

^ides and translated from HebrewiutO'Latin by Dionysius ?ossius (Denis ¥os) a yoiitlt 
, of extraordinary' erudition and ingenuity, who ^ died in his twenty second year, (1033)* 
Itallud^ particidarlytolheniti^'KX'**-:^^^^ or -sometimes a which either shaded^ 
was .itself worshipped, (Cap*:. TIL'Seet* 10, -p-SP), and, to.^ the adoration' oi 
a kind of oak or any other tree, (Cap, VIIL sect* 0. p, 4S,) using the 
folio printed at Amsterdam, in 1700, and appended to the great woit,^ 

, o idololatria''~''''f|f‘^ Joannes Volins, the father of Dionysw* 
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purposes, that at last those very terras, (in Greek ahos, 
Incus in Latin), implied consecration('^®). 


The trunk or stump of a single tree afforded the most 
obvious materials for a bust or statue; and even uii- 
fashionecl by human art, became on some occasions, an 
object of idolatrous worship, whilst any rude, flat stone, 
or heap of earth at its base, served as an altav, and 
the surrounding grove as a temple. That groves in an- 
cient times were considered as temples we learn from 
Pliny(^) ; and there is authority for believing that images 


C’-) A passage from Pindar, (of which I shall transcribe the last sentence, “ BaXX<i- 
V’ ) is adduced by Strabo (Geo^. Lib. ix) to prove that all temples 
L consecrated places, even such as wanted trees, were poetically entitled groves. 
Oc 5^ srolnrh. aX<rr, KaXov.rss ra upk wavra xav^-iXa Among many. hun- 

dred extracts which I once compiled, illustrating this branch of antiquities, another 

passage from Pindar offers itself, wherein aXv^amaybe translated temples. Kn.e 

5 -aXirsa 0e.ov, Pyth. Ode. V. Respecting the word lucns, I must now 

mention Servius’s remark, (in Virg. ^n. 1. 441). although it has been quoted by so 
many writers on ancient Idolatry. “Wherever Virgil uses Incus, consecration tollows. 
“UbicunqueVirgilius lucum ponit, sequitur etiam consecratio.” The same commen- 
tawr fecL as synonimous, with « sacred place - fin ^ I- 44®). uod 

implied whm i«»< -*!'*'* 

“ seems.” says the learned Potter. “to have been a general custom which prevailed not 
<' only in Europe but over all the Eastern countries, to attribute a sort of religion to 

“ groves.” (Archseologia Gneca. Vol. I. Book 2, oh. 2). ^ ^ ^ ^ 

C») Treating of the respect paid to trees, he says that they w 

of the Gads, and tbk even in bis time the rusticks, o usage, dedi- 

..atpd to the Deity kny te^ P"' e*ee^l«pa® 5 “ 

“ templa, priscoque ritu simpUcia^^#^ praeeellentem arbpyem 

■ «dicaut/’ (Hat Hist :Iibi XILcap-l)* ■ 
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•^rere placed in groves sooner than within the walls of 
religious edifices(^^). Also that in the forinatiou of sta- 
tues, wood was employed before stone or marble, aj)peurs 
from Pausanias(^®), and is declared by many autitpiaiies; 
it will suffice to mention three; Count Caylusf®), the 
illustrious Winkelmann, alone equal to a muititude(“), 
and the ingenious Ernesli(®^)- 

That various trees were consecrated, each to a par- 
ticular divinity, we know from numerous passages so 
familiar to every classical reader, that I need scarcely 


^47) illud qwoque probabik videtur,prius in lucis, quam in tempjiis, simolaclira 
‘^‘posita/' See a note of D. Vossius on Mos, Maim. “De Idololatrm/' (Cap !• 
sect. 3). He liad previoiis!;y declared his opinion that the first Temples 
those erected about Sepulchres, and that statues and si niiiar memorials existed long 
before temples. 

Boava yap tivai TtuBoptai itavra, Kal /faXurra ra Aty{tTrna» Corinili^ 

cap. xix. (p. Kuhn. Lips. 1690). 

f ** II n’est pas douteux que cette mati^re if ait kik la premiere mise en ceuvre 
*‘^parce qu^elie est la plus facile,''' &c. Receuil d' Antiquites, Tome L p. 119. 

(^) L'on faisait des statues de bois, avant qu'oii ee fit de pierre et de nrarbre.” 
Winkelm. Hist, de FArt de FAntiquit^/' Lh*. I. ch. 2. p. 22. I am under the 
nece&sity of quoting Huber's French translation of Winkelmann (Leips. 1781), not 
having at present, what i once enjoyed, an opportunity of consulting the impiowd ami 
augmented edition in Italian, by Carlo Fea. 

« Omnium piimam figniam humanam e ligno# deiode saxo effigere sculpendo* 
cmlipdoqite tentasse homines eredibile est'^ Jo. Ernesti ** Archaologia Literaria,^ 
p. mJUMil (an edition which comprises the excellent emendatiow 

0xmnsmk W^rtin). , ' ' ' 

i ki4 I’ *4 . , ' 
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quote on this subject, Virgii and Pliny(^®). The statue 
ox each God was often, (perhaps generally though not 
necessarily) made from the tree esteemed sacred to him. 
But I shall not here trace the idol worshipped while yet 
merely a rude trunk or stock, and in that state called 
Sanis (Xavis); through the Xoanon (soavov), when the wood 
was pared or shaven; until it hecs.me b, Deikelon 
AsiKsXov) or Bretas {Bpims) having assumed a likeness, how- 
ever faint, of the human form. This progress has been 
described by several writers on the Religion and Arts of 
Greece; below I refer to some who have, besides, amply 
noticed the respect in wdiich trees were held(®®). 

^ • 

(®") "^^Fopukis Alcid^e gratissima ; vitis lacclio, 

** Formosae myrtus Veueri ; sua laurea Fhoebo/^ (Vkg- Eci. vii, 61)* 
fa Pliny's Natural History, (Lib. XIL Cap. L ‘*de arborum iionore/') we read that 
Arborum genera numiiiibus suis dicata perpetuo servantur ; ut Jovi esculus, 
ApoUini laurus, Minerv^e olea, Veneri myrtbus, Herculi populus,*^ See also 

Pli^drus, and others* 

Potter, WinkelmaiiB and Ernesti, have been already mentioned. The celebra- 
ted work,' also, of 'G. J, ' Vbssius^ ‘*''Be,Tbeologia,G€iitili,,’''''''or, as generally, quoted, 
De'^' Idololatria/' I have incidentally ' named. See' likewise the' Dissertations,, of 
many^ learned- writers collected in those -'vast"- repertories of Archseo logical science, 
the Thesaurus Antiquitatum Graecariim’"'by'J.Oroiiouus,(Lugd*Bat; 1607 to 1702, 
IS V'ols* folio). And the ^*Thesmms Antiquitatum Romanarum/'' of J. 

(12 Vols* folio, Lugd. Bat.1694 to 1690). ' The ^^AntiquitatumRomanarem Corpus/'' 
by E'osinus, published with the /excellent P&ralipomena of Dempster ,(Gehev, 1650, 
and'', different editions)*/ HofmanifS'^^Lexicon'Uuiyersale/'' 4 VpIs.,folioXb»^gd. Eat. 
1698). ' ,’ That , useful ,manmab',the;<''Antiquitatum,, Gmcarum' .praecipue Atticaram, 
brevis' ' Descrip lid /’’;'b^:;;, Lambert,'' "Bos,' ''Ffaneker, . ,1718. ' 12iiio.' ^ since published 
, with valuable ’addition's /bj ,';;Fred./Leis!ier.; vMontfaucon's ** Antiquity Expliquie," ' 
iforqjiug, with the supplement, Vols. folio, Paris, 171% &c. Spence’s' Folymetis^/'; 
'folio. Loud. 1747, and subs'e'queat editions. The ^^Recueil d'Antiquit^s/' of payius^ 
^.7,,VoISw4to* Paris, 1752, &c. ^ ^ 
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But it mib! not be licre forgotten, (and I 4 all probably 
soon I'ecal! tliis circumstance lo ilie rcador) Ibaf as 
YOtive offerings, or as tokens of \eiieration, nvaths acd 
fillets, and chaplets or garlands were often suspeiiti \l 
from the sacred branches; a more elegant and far nu '-c 
innocent form of homage to a Divinity than (as amoi g 
some nations) the staining of trees with blood, nkich 
had just flowed from the expiring victim, not iinfrc- 
quentiy human (®^). 

Concerning those oftcrings, and wreaths or chapkts, a 
multiplicity of Greek and Latin extracts might be h re 
adduced, and illustrated by means of the de\ices on 
medals, and sculptured marbles, the i .tings on vases, 
and other precious monuments o . j-atv. Isul the 
limits usually assigned to an Appi ndix adiiuf lew quo- 
tations; I must, however, notice thos(; lines wherein, 
mentioning the intended consecration of a shady plane- 
tree to Helen, (who was the daughter of Jupiter, and wor- 
shipped as a Goddess in the Troad, in Khodes aiid 
Lacedemon), Theocritus describes the Spartan virgins 
declaring that they would begin the ceremony by pla- 

(f‘) This is proved fay many witnesses ancient and modern besides Lucan. See his 

t€AtitkaMe 4 esedpti 03 ri of the sacred wood near Massiim or Marseillei, (Phan* III). 
Lacos emt loas:o nuoquam violatus ab aevo, 

Oianis et hamaaia liistrata craorihos arbos* &:c* 

Adam of of UpsaV aid others ifrho 

Ihrly of Norths ^ ^ i - ^ ^ t ^ '' 
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ciiig on it a twisted or woven wreath of the humble- 
growing loius. 

r«t rot ffrifavok Xtdr&i xcifxal aulpfxivmos 
riXc^acyafa ffKiepap KaraBiifropLep ts Ttkaraviffroiu (Id, xviii, 4S*) 

And Ovid's mention (Metam. Lib. viii. 689) of the wreaths 
hanging from a sacred tree, and the addition of recent 
offerings ; 

— “ equidem pendentia vidi 

“ Serta super ramos ; ponensque recentia dixi,” &c. 
And his story of Eresicthon, (Metam. Lib. viii). who 
impiously violated the ancient woods of Ceres, cutting 
down her sacred oak, which was in itself equal to a 
grove, and .hung round -with garlands, fillets and other 
votive offerings. 

“ Ille etiam Cereale nemus violasse secmi 
“ Dicitur, et lucos ferro temerasse vetustos. 

“ Stabat in his ingens annoso robore quercus, 

“ U na, nemus ; vittse mediam, memoresque tabellse,” 

“ Sertaque .cingebent; voti argumenta potentis.” 

And those lines in which Statius (Theb. Lib. II. 7S6; 
&c,) records a vow, promising that an hundred virgins 
of Calydon, who ministered at the altars, should fasten 
to the consecrated tree, chaplets or fillets, white and 
purple ■ -interwoven-^" " .'-g. : V-. 

“ Centum ibi virgiheis wo Calydonides aris 
‘‘ Actaeas tibi ifite faces, et ab arbore casta 
Nectant purpureas- 'niveo " discrimine. vittas.f;-,gg^gf. 
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And the same Poet’s account (Theb- Lib. IX. 585,) of 
the celebrated Arcadian oak, sacred to Diana, but itself 
adored as a Divinity, and so loaded with rustick offer- 
ino-s that “ there was scarcely room for the branches.” 

O 

“ Nota per Arcadias felici roborc s vivas 
“ Querciis erat, Trivias qiiam desecraverat ipsa 
“Ejectam turba nemorum, niimenque colendnm 
“ Eecerat — 

“ Vix ramis locus,” Ac. 

I must also notice the tieternosis in arhoribus tanias of Ar- 
nobius (Contr. Gent. Lib. I), and that arbor vittata, of 
Prudentius (Contra Symmachum, Lib. II); the sacred 
tree bedecked with fillets or garlands. 

These quotations are sufficient for my present purpose ; 
and I reluctantly quit the classick shades of Greece and 
Italy, to pas| with rapid step over Egypt, that land 
so fertile in idolatrous superstitions, where it appears 
that trees were not without due honour. The Palm was 
there deemed sacred, according to Porphyry ; and Hero- 
dotus mentions those palms that surrounded the temple 
of Perseus, (Lib. 11. cap. 91 ) ; the grow of immense trees 
(aX<ros SEvSp&>'><£yf«-(»Of and the trees reaching to heaven, {bMpm 
ospayo/i^/cm) about the temple of Bubastis or Diana, (Lib. 
11,! c, 1 S 8 ) ; and those at the great temple of Apollp, 
156). 'We may believe that a sacred, mul- 
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to a town or station near the river Nile(") ; and a vety 
ancient monument delineated by Norden, (Travels in 
Egypt, Plate LVIII), exhibits a tree respecting which the 
conjectures hitherto offered, do not appear to me satis- 
factory. But this subject, by no means uninteresting, may 
be resumed on some other occasion. 

I now hasten to those countries more properly called 
Oriental, and discover among the Pagan Arabs of early 
ages, a tree worshipped by certain tribes as an idol, 
under the name of Aluzza or Alozza according to 

original authority, cited by the learned Pocockef^®); and I 
am enabled to add another from the manuscript Chronicle, 
composed in the ninth century bj Tabri. This histo- 
rian informs us that the peop^le of iVo/rtin ill Yemen 

or Arabia Felix) had been idolaters, like all the neigh- 
bouring tribes, until a remarkable event induced them 
to embrace Christianity. “ And they had,'’ says he, 
“ out-side the city, a date-tree of considerable base; and 
“ every year, on a cerlain day, they held a solemn festival ; 
“ and on that day all the people assembled round the 



Hlera SycaBiinoi?, My four'^iniles'above.SyeEe. ' A SyerieHiera 0 ^Sy€amiiio,it 
*’LOiL' M. '' pass. ’V according' to ’Fliny.; -Kat, 'Hist.Xib* VL c*. ' See it also in 

Ftdletny's ^Gebgr*Xib;jiV, c. 5, md m tbe/Peutingerian or Tbepddsian tables, 
Segin. 'VI.' ^ : -'A' ■ ^ ’''' : 

; (®®) Specim,"Hist,^ A'rab'.;in notisp.F'O* (Oxon.':1650\. It'wastlie Egyptian tborn* 

' or- acacia. See Salehs PreEm,' Disc* to' 'bis .transiatioa of the Koran, p. 21^. (Dot* 

3,b' 
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“ tree, and tlicj covered il with garments of rich cni" 
“ broidery, and brought all their idols under il ; and 
“ they went in ceremonious procession about that tree ; 
“ and offered up prayers ; and an evil spirit or Devil 
“ spoke to lliem from the midst of it, and they having 
paid reverence to that tree, returned"X®“). It afterwards 
happened, continues the historian, that a man of Syria, 
named Kaimu'n a descendant from the Apostles of 

Jesus, came into Arabia, fell among thieves, was taken 
and sold as a slave in the land of Najran. Here his 
master surprised him at midnight, reading the Gospel 
by a ray of celestial light, which illuminated the whole 
house; and Kaimu'n soon after, through divinq assistance, 
caused the tree which 'had been worshipped as a divinity, 
to “ come forth, root and branch, from the earth, 
(^j jl 1^0 ; such a miracle eftheted an 

instantaneous conversion of the people, who destroyed all 
their idols and became zealous disciples of Jesus. 

Whatever circumstances in this anecdote may appear 
marvellous, there is little reason to doubt that a tree 
was once among the objects of idolatrous veneration at 

jAjl y l;jiw y bjA jl ^ 

J ^ Ji ^ylJj 

MS. TMkh i TaM* ' 
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Najrdn; and, as we learn from aulbentick histoiy, the 
people of that place were cruelly persecuted for their 
adherence to Christianity, by Dhu' Nawa's y), also 

named Yusef (<-a-y Joseph),a prince of the Jewish religion, 
who reigned in the sixth century ; about seventy years 
before Moha]MMEd(^®). That the ancient Arabians prac- 
tised Pagan rites, we learn from Zakarta Cazvi ni who 
wrote in the thirteenth century. They observed, says he, 
at first, the religion of Abraham, but afterwards sunk 
into gross idolatry; “ some worshipping a stone, and some 
“ a tree’’(?®). He then relates the story of that tree-idol, 
Aluzza, above-mentioned, with a slight variation of cir- 
cumstances, not claiming particular notice. 

From Arabia we advance directly into Persia, that 
country wherein some trees distinguished by the title of 
dirakht i fazel^ (which shall be hereafter explained), first 
suggested to me tbe subject of tliis article. Here, then, 
concerning the religious veneration paid to trees, my 
present enquiry must be, geographically, limited, although 

(“) See Pococke’s *'Speciin. Hist. Arab,” p. 62. (1650), *' Ludolfi Hist. jEthiop.' 

(Lib. 11. c. 4). Maracci Alcoran in Snr. 85, (Tom. II. p. 792). D’HerbelAt 
Biblioth, Orient, (art. Abou Navas). Sale s Kordn, (note on chap. 85, and Prelim. 
Disc. sect. I). Ludolfus, as above-quoted, styles Dunavas, Lte ultimus Sabaj- 
« orum (qui postea Homeritse dicti sunt), Rex, sectk Judaeus." Najr&n appears to 
be the Nctyapa MgrporroXis of Ptolemy, (Lib. VI. c. 7). 

i iS* LS^ 

MS. AjUlehal Makkluc&t. (Chap, on the religion and manners of the Arafos). 



I might pursue it success, through fuclia, and more 
distant regions. 


Those trees and bushes which the modern P<'rsians 
regard with particular respect, have been noticed 
many European lra\'ellcrs besides mysell*. TVIr. Moricr, 
one of the most recent and ingenious, observes in the 
account of his “Journey’’ (Vol. I. p. 5230), that according 
to superstitious belief, the rags deposited on certain bushes 
by persons sulFering from diseases, and taken thence by 
other patients, who in turn substitute their own, prove 
an infallible remedy, iind in his second Volume (p. 239) 
he mentions the tomb of some Persian Saint; and growing 
close to it, a small bush on which were fastened va- 
rious rags and shreds of garments; these, as was generally 
fancied, had acquired from their vicinity to the Saint, 
virtues peculiarly efficacious against sickness. 


In the seventeenth century, it was remarked by Chardin 
at Ispahan, that the religious Mohammedans chose ra- 
ther to pray under a very old tree, than in the iiciigh- 
bouring Mosque. They devoutly reverence, says he, those 
trees which seem to have existed during many ages, 
piously believing that the holy men of former times 
hai| prayed and meditated under their shade. (Voyages, 
TordiiijSlII. p. 99 . Rouen, 1723). He noticed, also at 


Ispakhtii 


aqciegt Plane, all 

' ^ t i ^11 ^ 1^, ^ * 4 
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nails and points, and hung with rags, as votive ofFei'iugs 
from Dervishes, who, like monks of the Latin church, 
were professed mendicants, and came under this tree to 
perform their devotions('’“). He next describes another 
Plane, said to be in his time above one thousand years 
old; it was black with age, and preserved with extreme 
care. This attention, adds he, arises form a superstitious 
respect entertained by the Persians for those ancient trees 
already mentioned. They call them Dracte fusel, or “ the 
“ excellent trees f venerating them as having been mira- 
culously preserved by God so many years, because they 
had afforded shade and shelter to his faithful servants, 
the Dei'Visfles and others professing a religious life(®^). 
Another Plane, one of these excellent trees, held in ve- 
neration, to which the devout resorted, is then described 
by this celebrated traveller (Tome VIII. p. 187). One, also, 
at Shiraz, to which they tied chaplets, amulets and pieces 
of their garments; while the sick, (or some friends for 
them) burned incense, fastened small lighted tapers to the 



^60} u 013 grand ct vieux Platane tout lierishfe de clouds ef de pointes, ou les Bcr-- 
viches qui soul dcs mendians de profession comme les Moines de T eglise Lalifie, 
viennent feire leui*s,clevotions,^etq}endre'des-guetiides VIIL p*10S). 

iLa ' raison , qu'ont a ' eu de , conserver dans cet edifice :,ce_ vieux ^ arbreda* vient 
^','^d'uiie superkitioiL queries P,ersafia'Ont,p^ vieitx 'jarbres, . de^’laquelte J^ai deja 

toacdii/u0jnot:.::;/^d1s'les/ appell;ent,::|)wig'^ ^emeilemg 

** et.ils les reverent./ €oiimje\e.taiit\cqnse'rvejK'''de ©ieu ■ nsiracule'usement" durant taut 
*'Lcranaees^qvaree qu'ilf* oof dmnk Vomhre^^ -et le convert a- ses fidcles servileurs, coiioie ' 
^<''teS''Dtr?iclies ei ks uuires gais devouez a la religion/ (Tome Vlllt p* 18 ^}." ' 
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tree, and practised other superstitions in hopes of thercb> 
restoring health. Throughout all Persia, adds Chardin, tlu-.e 
Dracte fasels are venerated by the multitude, and tlu'v 
appear all stuck over with nails ( tout lardez de cloiuh ) 
used in fixing on them shreds of clothes and other vo- 
tive offerings. Under their shade the pious love to repose 
whole nights, fancying that they behold resplendent lights, 
the souls of AouUa (U^l) or blessed Saints; who had, 
under the same trees, performed their devotions. To 
those spirits, persons afflicted with tedious maladies de- 
vote themselves; and if they recover, the cure is attri- 
buted to their influence, and proclaimed a miracle. (Tome 
IX. p. 181). 

Contemporary with Chardin, the ingenious Missionary, 
Pather Angelo, who resided many years in Persia, speaks 
of the Plane-trees reverenced there as Divinities, with 
superstitious worship, on account of their great age(®®). 

Pietro della Valle, in 1622, celebrated the great Cypress 
of Passa, anciently Pasagarda according to the general 

(“’! ‘‘Vi sono pktani Delia Persia riveriti con culto superstizbao (e^mme des 

Mvinitez in the French column) per loro antiquitA,*^ Gaisopbyl, Ling* Pers. (art* 
f Itfano pt Th^ Persian column# (not always a literal interpreter of the ftalianr# 

LatkwSFrench) informs us that certain Chenir-trees may be seen in Mn which 

the shperstiiiously respect* ns representatkes or supplying the of 

** IrnAm Of ^oly heaik of the church# and pious elders/' ^ 
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opinion; and, nearly two hundred years after, I beheld 
this beautiful tree with admiration equal to that expressed 
by the Italian traveller. He mentions that it was re- 
garded with devotion by the Mohammedans; that tapers 
were often lighted in the capacious hollow of its trunk, 
“as in a place worthy of veneration; the people res- 
“ pecting large and ancient trees, supposing them to be 
“ frequently the receptacles of blessed souls ; and calling 
“ them, on that account, P'ir (yi) or “ aged,” a name 
“ equivalent to the Arabick Sheikh (^) ; also Imam (j*U1) 
“ signifying a priest or pontiff ; so they entitle those of 
“ their sect whom they absurdly imagine to have died in 
“ odour of sanctity. Therefore, when they say that such 
“ a tree or such a place is a they^ mean that the 
“soul of some holy elder or venerable personage whom 
“ they falsely believe blessed, delights to reside in that 
“ tree or to frequent that spot”(^®). This most excellent 
traveller then observes that the veneration paid to trees, 
may be considered as a remnant of ancient paganism, and 
he aptly quotes these lines from Virgil ; (JEn. II. 715). 



iiiloogo venerabile; havendo essi per costume di haver in veneratioiie 
gli alberi grandi & antichi, quasi che siano spesso ricettacole cli anime heate ; per 
lo die gli chiamano anche in Fersiano Ptr, che vnol dir Vecchio, overo in Arahico 
Smcki clie' por 'Vecchio '•significa, e 'cosi anche' vnol dir '^Sacerdote o 
' Fonteficc. jperche^^c^on, tutti pomi:soglioho' cMamare'' aicnni della lor ^ setia, mortl fra di 
loro coo paaaa^ opinion' di,:saiitita/ ■ Oiide,'diceiido*" che if tale albero, 6 il ,tai Inogo e 
Pir, voglione inferire^-.chevi hablta,'!' che per'diletto vi sftrattiene ta^ hora Fanima 
di qnalche Ph\^cme di,qn,alche;pers'oiia, al fal^o ior' credercj beata*"' Viaggi, (tdt 
'' di Liiglio, 1622 ). • ■ ^ s 
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^^Jiutaque antiqua CKprc^tHus, 

“ Ilelligione pafrum multos semita per auiios;''' 
remarking also the Jewish corruplion with respect to this 
bi-anch of Idolatry. 

Barbaro, who went as Envoy from Venice about the 
year 1471, (two centuries before Chardin and Angelo) 
observed, during his journey through Persia, some tiiorn- 
bushes, to which were attached vast numbers of old lags 
and scraps of garments, efficacious, as it was supposed, 
in banishing fevers and other disorders!®^). 

Whatever suspicion may be excited by this practice, 
it is certain that the Mohammedans shudder '’at any im- 
putation of Idolatry, and fancy that in their addresses or 
offerings to those trees, they only invoke the true GOD, 
the great Creator. This will appear from an anecdote 
related by Saadi, who was born in the twelfth, and 
lived' during most part of the thirteenth century, eminent 
among Persian poets and philosophers. It occurs in the 
sixth chapter of his Gulhtan, or Rose-garden, a work which 
has been published in various European languages, and so 
well translated into English by Mr. Gladwin, that I shall 

f liteidi iaterdum in spiiiarnm arbustum cui ingeniem et* semfomm 

vkl! ; per quse hoc iUi intelli^i volunt ; qti'd&i febrein et wiorbo* 
rate arceant” los, Barbari Itiner. i» Fers. I quote the liMto 

version the eiid of his Beram Persiearhte Eist/ p# 
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borrow his words upon this occasion, as it would be 
unnecessary and presumptuous to substitute my own. “ In 
the territory of Dkirbekr I was the guest of a veiy rich 
“ old man, who had a handsome son. One night he 
“ said, “during my whole life I never had but this son. 

“ Near this place is a sacred tree, to which men resort 
“ to offer up their petitions. Many nights at the foot 
“ of this tree I besought God, until he bestowed on me 
“ this son.^' I heard that the son was saying to his 
“friends in a low tone of voice, “how happy should 
“ I be to know where that tree grows, in order that I 
“might implore God for the death of my father 

• 

(®®) Of SAADfs GuHit/m tlie Persian text was publislied with a Latiri 

versioe by Gentius inifier (lie title of ** llosaritim Politkum/^ (Amst 165l.foJio; arid 
in daodecioio, 1655 ; there is also, I believe, a third edition). It was printed at 
Calcutta in 1791., folio, (among the other works of Saadi) ; and in a distinct quarto 
volume, with Mr. Gladwin’s English translation, likewise at Calcutta, in 1B06, and 
reprinted soon after in London, (octavo). His quarto edition, (p. 244;, has furnished 
the passage above-quoted. But the text is here Men frorii one of two hue Manii- 
script copies which/ J procured, at SMrdz, birth plaqC'Of Saa di iiiinselft, ^ , 

J ■ jl>r 3 

^ j]j^ ' ^bj W' dlLjbj 

cLjUwJsI W ^ 

, \k£^MA^ jii 

; ;ln these lines .'the reader, w,ill perceive, besides .manyv variations not maieriull)? afeciing 
the' sense, (iuchras' diri^ lm4rted'p.tteT i^ng nights, d*c.) the name of 

' Bmi'kk instead" of ; 'as.; in,,”., Mr;,;'.'GMdwin’S', text., . ■ .Aiiother MS. of my 

collection' he telemark ■ tha,t^ st^^les the trefe; 
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It seems probable that the early Muselmdm who invaded 
Inin or Persia in the seventh century, found this invocation 
of trees established there from ages long elapsed ; and 
that they soon adopted the popular superstition, (if, indeed, 
some practices of the same or of a similar nature, 
w'ere not already frequent among themselves), recon- 
ciling it to their own faith, by addressing the x\imighty, 
or, as we have above seen, the intermediatory spirits ol’ 
saints. By the ancient Persians, especially those who 
professed Magism as reformed according to Zera'tusht 
or Zoroaster, image-worship and other forms of gross 
idolatry, were held in as much abhorrence as after- 
wards by the Muselmdns themselves; and they contemplated 
the Sun and its representative, material Fire, with ven- 
eration, merely as bright symbols of the sole, invisible God. 
Yet in some of those sacred books, which their descendants, 
the Gahrs and Parsis attribute to Zeea'tusht himself, 
(but which we may reasonably suppose compiled, in the 
third century, from fragments of ancient manuscripts and 
from traditions) ; it appears that trees were invoked as 
pure and holp ; and that a form of prayer f izeshnS ) was 
particularly addressed to the FeroUers, or spirits of saints 
through whose influence the trees grew up in purity; 

denoting a place (or object) of religious visilatioti and pilgrinwgc. 
any Persian work of which many transcripts have b«iAiaa»d*‘ 
as of the wt even estcept the Divdsa. of * 
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and which, placed above those trees as on a throne, 
were occupied in blessing them[®®). 

From want of a more expressive term, I have called 
the Ferouers, “spirits;” but it is not easy to describe by 
one word those imaginary creatures; for, at first, they ex- 
isted singly ; were then united to the beings which they 
represent, forming, as it would seem, part of their very 
souls; there are Ferouers of persons not yet born; although 
properly united only with rational beings, yet they are as- 
signed to ’water and to trees ; (“ les saints Feroiiers de 
“ I’eau et des arbres.” Zendav. II. p. 284 ). Some arc 
described as. females ; all are immortal and powerful, but 
beneficent; pleased^with offerings, they protect their votaries, 
and are prompt in carrying up the petitions of those 
who invoke them to the mighty Oumuzd(®^). 

Je prie les «rbres purs et saints/' See the VmdMad SaM, Farg, xix, as 
translated hj i^oqnetii du Ferrnn,;ia the Zmdwesta /' -Fome L pnrt 4 10* , ■ See 

also p* 04 , and Tome, tL' p. 21. 318,;. and In, mmiy other places, '.Mj? verj. Jiigfr 

ofiiiiioii ofM. ilnqnetii's learning and iogenuitj has heeir already' sufficiently^ expre.-ssed 
(S‘*e 145). 'Of his scrupulous ffilelity as , a' translator, I am perfectly .convinced^ 

having compared several passages' in, the. French Zendat^^sta ivi'tli the^originah 'of 
whicii’rarioiis parts* both Zmd aucl PahIavi,Me among my own’ manuscripts. Res- 
pecting the Ferouers on trees,^ See Zendav* 'Tome; II» p,; 257, where we read;*^‘le fais 
ausL pnrs'»forts,''et excelleos .JPerower-?' des', Saints; qii’i montreo,t aus arbres 
« dies a'croitre ,',piirement ,;,'qwl,'placfes '-an ;dessu,s4es,,arbfes,,d{}nn^^s ,eii abbndance, 
(coniiiie) 's'urun:l,r5nei'S0nt.phew,p^'S, Sties 

Zendav, Toib'€’;l'. 'part, 3,,’p.0,8,''24'’7.',Tomei'L'p,'25d.'268'. 286, and many, other 
'pages' ,'w’hich the mpwm'TaMedes '-M will , sufficiently indicate. ,’We' jEU'ay ' 

perhapS' discover, in some respe^lsy a reseinblunce between the Demms'mdfGmii 
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H ere we find the supposed agency of preternatural 
beings, intermediate between man and his Creator: and 
to this I would ascribe an act of the great Xerxes which 
is represented as extraordinary and even ridiculous; hut 
of which, in my opinion, the motive has not been right- 
ly understood. To Xerxes I alluded (in p. 314) as that 
Pessian King, who, almost five centuries before our era, 
ah hough he may have worshipped God under the sniybol 
of Fire or of the Sun, appears as if willing to propitiate 
some invisible superhuman power, by ofi'erings suspended 
from the branches of a tree, in which he believed it 
resident. 


The anecdote is first related by Herodotus, and in 
such a manner as leaves but little doubt (with me at 
least) of its authenticity. The fact which it recoids I 
hope to prove conformable with Persian usage and opi- 
nion. But many circumstances are related of Xerxes 
by the Greek waiters, which can scarcely be reconciled 


classical antiquity and the Persian JFerouers, attached to men. Those ol the 
T^eestif females) might represent the ancient Dreads ot Mamadr^ads ; some of 
these nymphs, however, were not immortal, like the Fero'mrs, but perished wIku- 
ever time or violence destroyed those trees with which they imd been created anci 
associated 1'has certain nymphs of fir-trees and oakh mentioned by Homer (Hymn* 
in Venerem, 26d ; lifjm 5 apt* ri 'f}B hpvBS v)pi^dpTf}roi 
and tbf will recollect the words of 4usmiius* (EdylL XO. %)* 

' V 14 ^ ijf t Baaiadryadis feto, cadU arbitjrea trabs," , , , 

and the of tha^ Nymph de#ta)jed by, 

fOvjd. Met , Ml i*" I ; I 

4 


^ ^ M I ' 

8^ 
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to probabiKtj(®^). Xerxes, according to that venerable 
historian above-named, having come from Phrj^gia into 
Lydia, arrived at a place where the road branched off, 
leading on the left towards Caria, on the right to Sardis. 
Taose who travel by this road, says he, must necessarjiy 
cross the river Myeander, and pass the city of Callatebos, 
wherein dwell “ confectioners wdio compose sweetmeats of 
“ tamarisk-honey and wheat. Xerxes, proceeding on this 
“ road, found a plane-tree, whieh on account of its 
“ beauty, he decorated with golden ornaments ; and 
“ leaving to guard it one of his troops, called the 
“ Immortals, advanced, on the next day, to (Sardis) the 
“chief city of the Lydians”(®®). 



(*®) On this subject, Lord Royston in a note to his excellent translatiion of Lycci- 
phroifs Cassandra, says that the Greeks are particularly fond of dwelling upon the 
story of Xerxes biulding a bridge across the lieiiespont and sailing through Mount 
Athos ; but not a vesligc remains of the canal he is said to hax e cut there ; and. 
** the account does not seem to ha\^e been believed in the days of Juvenal : 

/^Velificatiis Athos ; et quicqiiid Graecia mendax: 

Andet in hlstom'*---~Juv, (Sat, x; ' 

Lord, ' Roystonts,, translation ' was -printed' in- ’■the '.'Classical Journal-, 'of which Nor. 
XXVIi..;(p4 5% contains dhe note here' quoted'#', : 

(®^) rif (KaWarrifim) avS^s hriftmepyol fivplkifis t£ mt irvpov fxeXi Toiiiivffi. ra^ri^f 
o Sip^'ijs ohoPy €vp& wXaruviffTOPt r/)v icaXKios diPpf}iFap€vos 

^pvffifa, ml pskeS'ippQ^a^mvanjii apBpl mtrpi'ipas, Ssvriprj ripipfj airkero tipp Avhw ro. 

Herod. Lib,, Ylly 0,4 SL; ,• The Greek text '(respecting with, which Jhis 

qu'option.' cpmuieBees,''.}*', presented' soi»e.;difitculty:;.for' Larch'er' no'fice's the c,onjec-^.. 
tore.' o’f M.'de;:M|amao de rAcadt-'desi'BeliesTett, Tuih^^ iX), w'ho ■'supposed'- ■' 

that it alluded tbftiatur# honey coIlected;'p,nshrufe'^a'ntf^ a certain coinpo- 

s,itioii,'(**'Utt mieL, iraturel: qu'’otr:'.':recuf!'W^^ arhuates, el -avec lequel 

habitans'dc ce |myS'faistient"-"Une certaitte-^coinposition/') ■■ M* La^rcher a'ffirnis 
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This anecdoltG is related with an amplification of 
circumstances, and his own comments, by ^Elian, who 
ridicules the Persian Monarch because, having undcrlakon a 
very important expedition, he pitched his camp and 
dela} ed a whole day in a desert of Lydia, that he 
might pay homage to a great plane-tree, on the branches 
of which he hung rich garments, bracelets, and other 
precious ornaments ; and left a person to guard it, as 
if the tree had been a beloved mistress ; such is the 
sum of .T/Iiaa’s words below quoted(™). He docs not 
impute this act of Xerxes (although it wore a semblance 
of worship) to any religious or superstitious motive ; but 
to an absurd admiration of the tree, an » inanimate 


tills is not tli€ sense, and tliat btifitospyol slgnilies those confectioners understood 
the art of extracting honey from the tamarisk and from corn. €e nVst point ie 
h-^fiioepyot sont des confiseurs qui avoient le talent d’extraire dn miel 
*‘dit tamaris et dii bled/’ and he declares his opinion that it was an artificial 
honey and not natnral. (See the notes to his translation of Herodotus, Tome 
p. 2f)4. edit 1802). Y/ith the utmost respect for this learned French enfiek, I 
have V4?ntiired to interpret the passage in a manner that favours M. de Meziriac’s 
conjecture ; for Herodotus seems to describe very exactly that sweetmeat so innch 
in use among the modern Persians ; composed of wheat-flour kneaded into a thick 
paste with a kind of honey (mig^hm found 00 tha gaz {j^} 

orjaniarbk-tree. This sweetmeat was placed before the guc&ts at almost every 
entertainment of which I partook in Persia. 

Vfcrtvpj 0 Eip^rfS fp/ etys p€v ml yijf mrs,fp6vei 737 ^ Aih 

iuvrm m npyA£&m hwhs ohov$ ml wXovy B^bovkwro # wktirapttf ml sBal/puCe ri 
^ J\v$ia yovt'f ipnrop svpiyEBes wXafajw, ml Tfiv 

£uririin m&sy ri fo^ {rraBjU0 rtf epiffiia, r?| mpl ti^r 

wkuram^' tc4(Ffj^oy mkpr^k^» trrpmrou mi iptkXimf npm^4 

teXuSom, ml ffirwv 

r/ r0 mk^p J-lb/'llL !#» * 

^ H ^ ^ j ) * t < 
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object, on which from its very nature, says he, neither 
the gold nor splendid garments, nor the other gifts of that 
Barbarian could confer any benefit or additional beauty^). 

To the same story ^Uan alludes again, in a chapter 
recording instances of strange and ridiculous love; and 
it is noticed by Eustathius in his commentary onHomerC^-). 

But these Greek writers could scarcely have suspected 
the true motive of Xerxes in this act, since Herodotus, 
the very historian by whom it was first related, had 
described the Persian religion as incompatible wfith 
what would appear a kind of idolatry. Yet the reader 
has, perhaps, already seen enough. to convince him that 
Xerxes, while h5 affixed his jewels and garments on 
the plane-tree, was engaged in solemn invocation ; 
soliciting, on the eve of an important military enter- 
prise, the Almighty’s favour through the intercession of 
some imaginary power. 


That such is a just interpretation of the circumstance 
will further appear, when we consider, that it is not 
merely in case of sickness, (though a very frequent 



‘m''3iplov^'mlxpvfrhs'0[^^^ ml pvre vpd$ 


See Miaii. 39 (Ilcply^XoiwJ^ ml ''irapaholo}v eparm)^ 
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occasion) that the present Mmelman Persians, (no less 
averse from gross idolatry than their early predecessors) 
invoke the spirits supposed to dwell in colaiu trees, 
by hanging on the branches pieces torn from tlieir 
o'ari'nenls j but, as I have learned lioni sc\cial among 

O 

them, on every undertaking which they deem of mag- 
nitude; such as a commercial or matrimonial speculation; 
the building of a new house ; or a long journey ; and, 
as almost six hundred years ago, when Saadi wrote his 
work above-quoted (p. 377), offerings are daily made 
by votaries desirous of having children. 


On this subject an anecdote was told by a person 
at Shiraz, from Avhoiii I sought information respecting 
some trees and bushes covcied with old rags, in the 
vale of Abdui and other places. He assured me that 
about two years before the arrival of our Embassy at 
Buskehr, a merchant, lately married to a beautiful girl, 
but who had not yet given him reason to expect the 
blessing of an heir, was travelling wilh her; and finding 
a pleasant spot, halted there awhile ; the sun’s excessive 
heat induced him to seek shelter; he perceived, at a 
little distance from the road, some ancient walls among 
which grew a shady and handsome tree. To this he 
with his young wife, leaving the mules* or horw 



fs care. The tree, from its siti 


011 * 
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and did not exhibit on its branches even one votive 
otFering; but the Merchant, whose fondest wish was to 
obtain a son, fastened on it a shred torn from his 
clothes, and the united vows of himself and his fair 
companion, were crowned with success before the 
expiration of a year. This circumstance being known, 
(although some would, perhaps, think the event possible 
without any preternatural agency) was ascribed- to the 
tree’s efficacious influence ; and within another year the 
branches were covered with several hundred rags, by as 
many votaries ; not all, however, acting from the same 
motive. Rags are the usual offerings made at present, 
those most* addicted to this superstition being generally 
of the low and . poor classes. 'f'hings more valuable 
would, I fear, require a guard, as in the time of Xerxes. 

Many an aged bush has been exalted into a dirakht 
i fdzel (J.«U from, the fancied appearance of fire 

glowing in tlie midst of it, and then suddenly vanishing; 
this name, as we have above seen, implies, according 
to Giiardin, ‘‘the excellent tree;” and is bestowed, as 
my own observation proved, on every bush ox tree that 
exhibits votive offerings, without regard to size or 
species, age, beauty, or situation. Where trees are gen- 
erally scarce, the votary must not be fastidious in selection ; 
Dirakht i j^zets axe founds ^ containing the 

bodies of supposed Saints, or Im'dmzddehs ; but I havC' 

■ 'V 3d' . 
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as frequently observed them in desert places where it 
could not be imagined that they derived any virtue from 
such sacred relicks. 

But as the Villagers in their rustick dialect, give the 
name of fdzel, (still perhaps retaining its sense as the 
epithet excellent) to eertain preternatural beings, so 
dirakht i fdzel would express the “tree of the genii.” 
This circumstance I learn from a note written at my 
request, after some conversation on the subject, by 
Mi 'HZ A Mohammed Sa'leh of SMrdz, a 

very ingenious and well-informed young man of letters^®). 
And that preternatural beings w^ere supposed ,to frequent 
a certain tree, I learn from an author of the twelfth century, 
quoted by Hamdallah Cazvi'ni. He relates that ajnong 
the wonders oi Azerbaijan (or Media), “there is, at the 
“ foot of Mount SabaMn, a tree, about which grows 
“ much herbage ; but neither is this, nor the fruit of 
“ that tree ever eaten by beasts or birds ; as they dislike 
“it ; for to eat of it is to die. This, as tradition reports, 
“is the residence of Jinn xyr genii”{^*). 



('?) “la the dialect of rillagers and country people,” says he, “the Jinn (our 
grnii) &Te ■ 


^ iJi C*) 

CJ?- ^ .m,,NoiiAM4l Sect 
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A tree called in pure Persian Dih-ddr, Dw-ddr, and 
Div-ddru, which we may literally translate the “ Demon- 
“ tree,” bears also, in Arabick, a name nearly equivalent, 
Shejeret al jinn or “ Tree of the Genii and 

even Shejeret Allah ot “ God’s Tree,” according 

to a manuscript which I have often consulted in the 
course of this work, and which describes the tree as 
resembling the Kdj or Sendber Hindi jJjU) 

a wild pine or Indian fir ; or, as some say a kind of 
Sa7'v QjJ) or Cypress(^*), 

Having mentioned the C 3 'press, I should be induced, 
did not my present limits forbid me, to extract from 
the same manuscript a long passage concerning two trees 
of high celebrity among the Magians j for the young 
plants had been brought froin Paradise by Zera'tusht 
or Zoroaster himself, who in an auspicious hour planted 
one at Kdshmar, and the other at Fcirmad. But after 
they had ffourished one thousand four hundred and fifty 
years, the Arabian KhdUfah, Motawakel (who. reigned 
in thehinth century), commanded TAhiER Ben Abdallah, 



Appendix). HAMBAtLAH quotes the authorof the Tdrikh i Maghreb 

wlio,. from, ,a, precediag, ;e3itract:/ appears^ to, have ndUd'^Azerbat^in^^ (of 

#ur 'era lists).; ^ , 


See'Ahe\M‘S;#\l>i,et()BerA^^ V' I have 

silready remarked (p. 43),' 'ttaat PiiMmiy as^ ^^4^' ( dir) iif modetp 

.'Persians sigaifies a' tree/^ generally. , , . .* ■: 
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the o'overaor of Khordsdn, to cut them clown, and send 

£5 

bowh their trunks and branches to Baghdad, near winch 
citj he was constructing a palace. With such veneration 
were these ancient Cypresses regarded by the Magians, 
that they otFered, but in vain, fit'ty thousand dinars or 
pieces of gold coin, to save them from the fatal axe. At 
the moment of their fall, an earthciuake spread conster- 
nation through the surrounding territory. Sucii rvas tiicir 
immense size, that they afforded shade, at once, to 
above two thousand cows or oxen, and sheep ; with tiic 
branches alone, thirteen hundred camels- were loaded, 
and in transporting the huge trunks on rollers to 
Baghdad, five hundred thousand direms, (pieeps of silver 
coin) were expended.” But on the very night that they 
reached the stage next to Mot awake i/s new edifice, this 
Khdlijah was assassinated by his servants(^®). 

The wonderful -cypress of Zoroaster is celebrated by 
Fiedausi; and the cypress of Kashmar by Hamdallah 
Cazvi^ni ; with a difference in some circumstances which 

Seethe MS. Diet. Serhdn Kattea in the words ( KAshmar) mA 

f KUhmar ), so is written the name of a place in Persia (near TarsMz 

m KhorasAn ) tvhich must not be coiifouHdeil with the indian pro^'ince of Kashmir 
Fartnad i<i^] above mentioned, is also \n KhorAsin, near 7i<*, . 

The assassination of Mot awakei. happened on the tenth of December in the year 
of out eraStJl ; and not without a strong suspicion that bis own son concurred in 
the atroeioi|s deed, This appears from Majpt Price’s very ejtcellenl “Eetrospect 
« of Mahorom^an ^History,” ,(VbL H. p, I find that latterly Farnmd ( 

is written ' 
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I shall not here endeavour to reconcilef’^). Other anecdotes 
Oft this subject are recorded elsewhere, reminding us 
of that extraordinary, triple tree, planted by the Pa- 
triarch Abraham, and existing until the death of Christ, 
(about nineteen hundred years), according to a Greek 
manuscript preserved in the library of Augsburg, and 
quoted by Jacobus Gretser, in his work “ De Sancta 
“ Cruce,” (Lib. 1). 

We- thus find, that in various countries, a divine or 
illustrious origin was assigned to many trees of considerable 
antiquity, and that some were respected as memorials of 
distinguished personages or remarkable events. In Greece, 
the Troezenians shewed a wild-ojive, which had taken 
root and grovm’from the club of Hercules; it still ex- 
isted in the second century, when Pausanias composed 
his delightful account of Greece(^®). This writer enumerates 
many other memorable trees remaining in his own time, 
besides that large and beautiful plane,' called 
having been planted (at Caphy a) by Menelaus, vriien 
engaged in military preparations for the siege of Troy(’^®), 



ij'^) See the MSv the MS* al 

:(Ge(>gr. sectioUj chap.xvL'ia the'' account' of 


' A:' , / •Paas.'Corihth, cap*''31* 

nXfirictMisr ^;|'avrf)p /MfwXaiSdt* Fans, Aread,* ■; 

' He immediately: After; mentions,^ four trees of greater age; yet hetmem the’’ 
Siege of Troy and the time of Pausanias^ tliirteeu centuries must’have. elapsed*. 
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or by his brother Agamemnon, “the king of men,” if 
we prefer the tradition noticed in Pliny's natural his- 
tory (®°), where several trees of immense age are celebrated; 
such as the two oaks planted by Hercules, in Pontus : 
three holly-trees, planted by Tiburtus atTibur, before the 
Trojan W’ar ; and the wild-olive at Olympia, which fur- 
nished the first crown for Hercules ; this tree w^as preserved 
with religious care in the days of Pliny(”^). 


C") “ According to which Agamemnon planted both this and the Deiphick plane ; 

autliores et Delphicam platanura Agameimionis maBii* satam ; et aiteraiii In 
Caphyis Arcadia hi€o,’^ (Lib. xvL c. 44). 1 iuust here remark a iact, recorded 
by Piiay (as above quoted) and resembling that imputed to Xerxes as an absurdity. 
The consul Fassietius Crispns so loved a certain tree, that he was accustomed to kiss 
and embrace it, to lay himself down under it, and to besprinkle it with wine. The 
kisses and embraces might have authorized jEliaato g‘ivet|ie Roman Consul a place 
In his chapter on strange and ridiculous ioves.^' (Lib, ix. c. 30). But to recline 
under the shade of a beautiful tree seems perfectly natural; and perhaps we may 
cyscoverin the libation or affusion with wine, something of a religious ceremony ; for 
it appears that the tree stood in an ancient grove consecrated to Diana ; and w e know 
that wine was ^ sprinkled on trees in the early •■ages, as still in some, parts of France,^ 
I shall quote on this subject a distinguished female writer. ** L'usage cFarroser avec 
*«du vin les arbres, est de toute antiquite; et j'ai vu cet usage subsister encore en 
France dans rancienne ceremonie de l^L^lmtaiion duMaL Les Grecs et les Roiuains, 
dit M. de Bomare, faisoient tant de cas du Plataiie, qu’ils Farrosoieiit avec dii vin ; 

' on observoient la .'JU'Cme chose; pour le» arbres sacresf* {3ee Madame Geiilis^'s 
Chevaliers du Cygoe, on la cour de Charlemagnef"',To,me 1 . Note O). ■ ■ 


■ ■<« oiyj^ipiae oleaster ex •quo, primus Hercules coronatus est, et nunc eustodltiir , 

religios^/' ; '(Flin, ibid)w , The apotheosis of Hercules is placed' at ten years after • 
; bis death, and fifteen, befo^re the:capt«re;,of Troy, according totheingenious.J^L Clavier; ' 
11 regut les bonoeurs'deifapqtbhose dix,;aris apr^ssa':mort,,et quinze avanL la' prise ’ 
de Troief' (Hist, des premiers temps de la GrfecCi Tome L •p. •$20. ■Paris^''"1:S0i)#.'' 
Troy was; _ says Archbishop Usher, ■ 1134 years before Christ Laitber 
''allows 1203 not much more than 110^, Fliny died in the year W 

after Cluist. .-vA'' ' ’ 
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Near Cairo, at a fountain wherein the Virgin Mary 
washed her infants clothes, “a lamp was, three centuries ago, 
“kept burning to her honour in the hollow of an old 
“ fig-tree, which had served them for a place of shelter,” 
according to the “ Itinerario de Antonio Tenreiro (quoted 
in Mr. Southey’s “ Chronicle of the Cicl.” Notes, page 
432) ; and Maundrell, who travelled in 1697) saw between 
Jerusalem and Bethlehem, the famous turpentine-tree, in 
“ the ^hade of which the Blessed Virgin is said to have 
“ reposed, when she was carrying Christ in her arms 
&c(®®). In tfie time of Hamdallah Cazvi'ni (the 
fourteenth century) a dry or withered tree ^.^jS) 

distinguished the grave of a holy man at Bastdm (j*lk«j) ; 
this tree had *once been Mohammed’s staff; and 
was transmitted through many generations, until finally 
deposited in the grave of Abu' abdallah Da'sita'ni 
i^\ jd) where it took root and put forth branches, 
like the club of Hercules to which I have above alluded. 
Those who injured this sacred tree perished on the same 
dajy ; whether these miraculous circumstances should be 
attributed to the prophet or the saint, I am not qua- 
lified to determine(®®). In the time of Plutarch, an aged 



trees re«ijered|4bj€ftts^'.0f;?eiiera^^^ bj'simiferxiircttinstances here meatioaed 


(^} 'MS* WmMt /Geogr. sect, Appendix)i. 
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tree still bore the title of “ Alexander’s oak”; and marked 
a spot rendered memorable by one of that hero’s exploits. 
It stood near the river Cephisus, and not far from the 
burial-place of many valiant Macedonians(®^'). How old 
this tree may have been during Alexander’s youth, does 
not appear ; but it grew near Cheronsea where he signa- 
lized himself in battle 337 years before Christ ; and 
Plutarch died in the year 119 after Christ. It may, 
however, have existed to a much later period(®^).» 

Such a tree would claim veneration ' from an anti- 
quary, but I now treat, rather, of those trees deemed 
sacred by the multitude ; and several might * be found, 

r 

even at the present day, in most counties of the globe. 
I have before noticed some Banyan trees in India (See 
p. 76. 80). One of immense size, and traditionally said 
to be three thousand years old, still flourishes near the 
city of Baroach ; and, according to a well-written account, 
is probably the same “which Arrian describes when 
speaking of the gymnosophists in his book of Indian 



Se mt jcaS^ iiBkvvTO TcaXala irupik 
(Piiit. 10 Alex)* 


;,(**) swne of li»g William Eafus's doath in the New forest is still (or was 
withip^ a, few years) indicated by a trei. Oo this subject Mr, Gilpiu says,; (ia liiii 
worfeon. Forest Scenery) ; *^Thty wh^o think a tree insnticient to record a of 
** so anfeienl a may be reminded that seven handred years (and it » id more 
since the death %4th« of m oak/" 

WiUkm was killed \ 
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“ alFairs'’(®‘’). Trees were among tlie cliief divinities of 
India in former ages(®^); and are now regarded ^yitll 
superstitious veneration by the people of that countr 3 ', 
as numerous witnesses might be adduced to proved®®). 

The Bogaha, or “ God-tree," of Ceylon, has been, 
noticed in p, 32. Every aged tree is regarded in the 
Phillipine islands as a kind of divinitj', and those who 
should cut one down, would incur a charge of crimin- 
ality, as we learn from the “Relation des Philli pines, par 
“ un Religieux,'^ in Thevendt’s Collection, We find the 
veneration of trees under various forms among the 
Siamese and Japonesc ; the Chinese and Tibetans ; and 
this supprs^tition prevails from the North-Eastern quarter 
of that mighty Asiatick Empire described by Strahleuberg, 
to its European frontiers, Westward(®^). 


(*®) See the description of this surprising tree, (caliedat present the Ctibeer Burr) 
quoted in Mr, Maurice’s Indian Antiquities,’^ (¥oL III. p. 360); it refers to Arrian’s 
Hist* I«d/' cap* XL ^ 


' Pfttm quiriquid colere ccaperaut, arbofcs maxriue quas ?ioIare capital 

Curt Lib. Hli* c. 6)* We find in the Institutes of Menu/ (Chap* 
til), a form of salutation addressed to ^ the Gods of large 


(®^) Besides oor early trav’eHers and the **Asiatick Research®?/^ see Mop/s 
« Nairative of Capt. Ljltle^s D|toebm€at/" p. and his ** Hindu Pantheon;' 
Lord TraTels^ (Vol. p- -11^- 4to)* TM MegM BmU or CkutL 

llesseii^/ tom the Wilson, (hole on verse 15^)* 

DiiboiS on, p. m w«“y oAers. ^ 

(**) An ingenious %nte having njentioBed some Indian and Japanese symbol^^ 
ith« bivinity adds, "axhofis teuncum in eujus summitate sedet Supremus T 

3 E 
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In Africa tbe modern Mimlmdns and Pagans seem 
equally inclined to distinguish particular trees as sacred 
objects. Every tribe of the Galla nation in Abyssinia 
worships avowedly as a God, the Wauzey tree ; (Sec 
Bruce’s Travels ; Vol. II. p. 406. Dublin edit 1791 j aod 
other parts). This is confirmed by Mr. Salt, w’ho sajs, 
“ a sort of Paganism is still kept up among these 
“barbarians, and the JVama tree is held by them as 
“sacred.” (Trav. in Abyssinia, p. 276). Mungo Park, 
(See his Travels in Africa, fifth edit. 3vo. Lond. 1807, 
p. 65), speaks of the large tree called Neema Tuha^ 


f 


«®Deus. Aliad quiddam esset ^observatione dignura ; sed ego trmeum arb&ris 
nieditor/^ &c. — At sive Japonenses, sive Indos, sive /Tibetanos adeas, ubiqae 
** tibi occurret virentis arhork reliscio, ob symbola forsaa creatiotiis, et coBser- 
vationis I’enim recepta, atqae retenta.*' (Georg* Alphab* Tibetan, p 142). See 
ibe Pri $imaha Pout» or ** excellent tree of tbe Great VovTf^^ in La Lonblre's 
feclat, 4e (Tome I). See also the small boxes of wood, or basket-work, the 
painted or gilded pieces of paper, the Chinese inscriptions on slips of wood, hang itpon 
tbe branches of certain trees, ‘^and many other indications of their sacred destinatioik 
Trees in fact appear to have been among the first temples tlmt were consecrated 
«« to the deities/' (Barrow's Voyage to Cochinchina”. p, 828). The a 

pagan nation of Eastern Siberia have their sacred trees on which they hang all 
manner of nick-nacks/' and the Czeremissi or Scheremmh bordering on the 
Wolga, pray ** near great trees to which they pay honour banginf the hides and 
bones of cattle about these their h 0 lg-trees, to tot by way of sacrifice to the air/' 
(Sfe Strahlenberg*s ** Descript of Northern and Eastern Europe and Asia, p. SSL S54) 
We find in the same work (p. 87), nine different kinds of things carried as offerings 
4o the or M^UtromGr&wB,'^ and again (p. 288) the JETofy Gmm$^ differ^ 

Pagans under the Eussian Goyerni|ent. See also Klaproth's Trafw in Can- 
i}ash% 4?c. for the GdbaruMseha, ** more highly venerated than any other lr«t^ II 
is a of whose nature %nd fruits are accounted inestiintbl^i 

ruptibte, 104, EngL edifion). ** ^ i 

I ^ ,1 ^ fifl 
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“ decorated with innumerable rags or scraps of cloth 
and which “ nobody now presumed to pass without 
'‘hanging up something.” On the coasts of Southern 
Guinea, the inhabitants make offerings and pray to trees, 
more especially in time of sickness ; from an expectation 
of thereby I'ecovering their health, as Barbot informs us ; 
(See ChurchilPs Collection of Voyages, &c. Vol. V. p. 
344, ed, 1732). In a very different region of Africa, 
(near Mogadore), Colonel Keatinge perceived a resemblance 
or rather identity, between the Argali (wild-olive) and the 
Arayel or sacrbd tree of the Hindus; and he noticed 
the offerings strung upon those .drgaZi ; “rags, potsherds, 
“ and the Mke trash.” Why such things are offered, or the 
origin of such a, custom, no person attempts to explain ; 
but, as the Colonel vefy truly observes, a “traveller 
“will see precisely the like 'in the West of Ireland, 
“ and will receive an equally satisfactory account upon 
“the subject.” (Travels in Europe and Africa, p. 186). 
This leads us immediately into Europe ; although for 
thj^j Afncan as for veneration of frees, I 

might have added numerous authorities. 

A multiplicity of extracts might, also, be here quoted 
to prpve how lorig: this superstition lingered among various 
nations of .J^fbpe, be^ f he Irish, I need scarcely 
premise that it Was W in Pagan timeS: 

throughout those nations. We have already ^ 
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among tlie Greeks and Eoinans. Il iiourislied among 
the ancient Germans, as Tacitus and Agalliias inronn 
ns; among the Scandinavians also, and ditierent tribes 
of the North, according to their Edda, and other works. 
The Druids of tlie Celts, Gauls and 'Britons, it is unne- 
cessary to mention. But after the introduction of 
Christianity, we find the worship of trees condemned, 
as a practice still existing, by the councils of Auxcrri', 
of Nantes, and of Tours. It was also strongly forbidden 
by the laws of Canute(®®). Many anecdotes arc recortled 
of holy men who exerted themselves in ctibrts to alnjlislt 
the superstition; Thus we read in the History of Saint 
Valeri, that this pious Abbot, having discovered the 
trunk of a large tree which the rusticks iiealou.sly wor- 


shipped with Pagan devotion, itnmediately directed tliat 
it should be destroyed (®^). Notwithstanding such laudable 
exertions, we learn from Ditm^ an author of the eleventh 
century, that in his time the people of Ridegast, in 
Mecklembourg, revered a certain gloomy foi-est, and we re 


afraid to touch the trees of which it was composed 




“Ne quis adoret— alicujus generis arborom ligna,” (See Wilkins’s “Leg. 
«Angl. Sax.?’ '134). 


(**) Hinc in vita S. Waierici Abbatis } at? ripam mfemfluminis^ruficus arat grmti- 
^nfS^lt^rustiei mpersUtime gentiti ^tpemi vmeraimtur. Uhi ii eontpietm 
«««et«*,i^,,yo|fcdeldololatria.p. 77®. Af»8t.r’700. . ,i 

as given by 


arbres'/qtii la 

CoBRt Fotocki in iiis 
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Leonard Eubenus, late in the sixteenth century, found 
Livonia still infected with the idolatrous veneration of 
trees ; forj passing through the sacred woods of the 
Esthonians, he perceived an immense pine, which the 
neighbouring people adored, loading its branches with 
pheces of old cloth, and expecting that any injury offered 
to it would be attended with some miraculous punish- 
ment. Rubenus, however, tells us that he cut on this 
pine the figure of a cross, and, lest the superstition should 
be thereby augmented, he afterwards marked on it the 
form of a gibbet, in contempt for the tree, regarded 
by those rusticks as their God ; (See his work “ Le 
“ Idololatsia,’’ Cap. XVIII. p. 66, which I quote on the 
authority of Bayie’s “ Diet. Histor.;*’ &c. art. Eubenus). 

At a much later period this kind of idolatry existed 
among the same people. Abel Burja w'ho visited them 
in 1777j mentions their sacred trees, and relates an 
anecdote which he heard at Petersburgh, ffrom a Priest 
of Finland, #hose father liad likewise exercised the sacerdo- 
tal office in that country, where his parishoners, had long 
honoured a certain tree with religious homage. This 
worthy PastOrf having excited the good-rhumour of those 
peasants whom he treated with brandy, exhorted them 
to cut dowh the object of their superstitious worship ; 
but they refused to touch it ; fearm the first 

application of an axe they sliOuld be destroyed by n 
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thunder-boll. Their pastor, however, struck it with im- 
punity ; encouraged by the brandy, they followed liis 
example, and soon prostrated the ancient treet'’'^). 

I am inclined to regard as monuments of this super- 
stition in our own country, those trees, generally very 
old and often in a state of decay, under whicli the 
country-people still suppose that Fairies hold their 
nocturnal assemblies. Of such trees I have myself seen 
many, besides the venerable “ Fairy Oak,'"* at Downing 
in North-Wales, the seat of Mr, Pennant, by whom 
an engraved representation of it has been published!''^’'). 
Such also, we may believe, was the “ Tree of the Fairies,^' 

f 

at Donremy in France, (on the borders of Lorraine) ; 
a beech of considerable size, near which That unfortunate 
heroine, Joan of Arc, in^piously paid homage to those 
imaginary creatures, according to her absurd accusers. In 


{®®) Le pasteur leur doBHa urt jour uiie ftte ou il les fraita avec det ¥ eaii de i/ie* 
*‘Lorsqu^ il les vit de bonne bumeur, il les exhorta k remmev a leur superstition, et i 
abattre Tarbre saerb, Hs profestmnt qulls n'osoient y toueber, craigfiant cju il$ 
** m fussent foudroylis au preniiet coup de hache* Le pasteur leur promil de portef le 
premier coup; il prit une b^iehe j les mena vers Tarbre, et frappa ie premier; ks 
** paysam voyant qu1l o'arrivoit aueuu mal d kur pasteur* et Teait dc vie leiir ayaut 
*^eehautfdfe courage, abattireot Farbre qui avoit bravb la faulx du temps/^ See 
** Observations d'uu Vojageur sur la Russie, la Finlande/* dse# p. S. and p* 80* 
(Maestn 1787 j* 

** History of the P irishes of Whiiteford and Holywell/' p* 7, wherein he 
mention! '1^1 superstition respecting this tree* as the $ui3posed reiorl of Wi#* 
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the history of this remarkable tree, we find a strange 
association of Angels, Fairies and Christian Saints(®®). 


Various countries of Europe exhibit, even at this 
day, rags and other offerings hung on trees and bushes 
growing close to fountains of water, celebrated either 
for tlieir fancied or real efficacy in curing diseases, and 
generally bearing the name of some tutelary saint. 
But those trees do not come within the range of my 
presenf observations, since they derive a sacred character 
merely from their proximity to certain fountainsf®). 


O One charge against the Maid of Orleans (when tried in 1431 for witchcraft and 
Ijeresj), was her declaration that Saint Margaret and Saint Catharine had revealed 
themselves and spoken her near the great tree, which, as was commonly reported, 
the Fairies frequented, **Quodque dictae Sanctae Margarita et Catharina aliqnando 
** earn ullocntae ad fontem qnemdam juxta arbqrem magnum appellatum commuiiiter 
i&rbre des fies/' de quibus fonte et arbore fama divulgata est quod fatales d0mm€B 
* * ibidem frequentaiit,” &c. (See her Trial in the ‘‘Extraits et Notices des MSS/’ &c. 
Tome IH. p. 58)* Joan acknowledged that she had gone with other girls who 
amused themselves innocently singing and dancing near the beech called ^^handsome 
** May** or Fairy Tree/* formerly haunted,' as old people saidy'by the fairieS'j but'she^ 
employed harself ' "there, in making nose-gays for ' ' the holy ' Virgin' ' of Bonremy she 
had>«een 'An^ls and the' two 'Saints, above-mentioned, not exactly at 'the Fairy Tree, 

. but 'at'' the fountain hear it« II' est vrai/*'Said she,'*^ qu*ii'y a' i Doiiremy, comme'vous 
'Xle'dites,' nn 'hetre qh*on fppelle k beau maiou Farbre des /ea-— — ^Des anciens dn 
*f^pays disent'que les ifees.venoient' autrefois k cet, arbre,'&c. Mats 'depuis Fage^.de 
** 'discretion et depuis.. que,j*ai vues'les 'anges -et les deux Samtes/* &e. : (Extr. et 'Not* 
Uh, 38),' and we further read, (pv'SOO), that on, A^scension eve,;the 'Cuwte of ponremy 
usually performed', ,a 'religious ^ ceremony- at this tree, to .keep, the fairies' at' '.a distauee ; 

' ''**11 etoii mhmel'^usage que la veifle de rasceiision.le cure aiJ4t y chhnter u«',evaiigi!e*’&c* , 

(f*) On ihe;8ubjeet''pf:holy, wells, and;.r,ags'suspended;from^^ adjoining trees, or, 
'bh'shes, in; our' own. islands,; see ]S'ruiid', 0 'n .'Fopular,Sttperstitlo'ns ; the letters of,Co|uiiai* 
bami'S,, quoted iq Roberts’s 'Ca^iibriau Popular Antiquities ; ,aqd many other Whrk^f 
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Here this article must be closed ; for although much 
has been suppressed, it already exceeds by many pas-es 
the limits originally presciibed. I shall merely’ remaik 
that trees appear, on some occasions, not only consecia- 
ted to particular divinities or supernatural beings, but 
often identified with them(®^) : and concerning inviolability^ 
that, in a country where wood is so scarce as in Persia, 
(especially its Southern provinces), and where very slight 
circumstances serve to constitute the dirakht-i-fazei, (See p. 

t 

384), a few old rags can hardly be supposed capable of 
saving all those trees from the fatal axe. It is, indeed, rather 
surpi'ising, that so many should have been allowed to 
decay with age. I have noticed, however, a great 
number protected, at^ least from cattl^, by rude stone 
walls or fences ; and the destruction of two beautiful 
cypresses near Shir6z, which had been objects of religious 
veneration during five or six centuries, excited many 
imprecations against the perpetrator of that deed, regarded 
as an evil omen, by persons with whom I conversed, and 
who had often seen and admired those trees(®®). 

Baxter (in |iis Gloss, Antiq, verb, arbor) says — Frimis mortalibtts maxiaias 
erat boaos arboribus ; mm et pro Deorum imaginibus, imo laagis ipsis diis 
« cokhmtur/^ ifee. 

same, I have reason to believe, that Franckiin (iat 1786) thus laseribes, two 
cypress trees of an extraordinary Keighl, whfeh the Persktis oMm to 
length of sijirhuodred years; thtj are ctlW 
iffislress; and ate bet# by |b« 

'•veneration.'' 2^4 ‘ 

« a * 
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The length of this article might almost induce some 
readers to suspect that its author was infected with 
the superstition of which it treats; two branches now on 
my table, and bearing many votive offerings, (the rags 
so often mentioned) would tend to confirm their sul 
picions. It was not, indeed, without certain scruples 
and much hesitation, that I tore these branches from the 
parent tree ; but inj desire of bringing to England 
some specimen of a dirakht-i-fdzel was very strong ; and 
tins tree appeared, to me at least, peculiarly interesting from 
its situation; for it grew in a crevice of the rocky moun- 
tain immediately above Darius’s Palace, or the Throne of 
Jcmshid at Fersepolis ; and close to the entrance of a 
sepulchre which once contained the bodies of ancient 
Persian kiugs(°®). 


D Thh was the first Tomb on the left hand, at Takht i JemshM. I entered it 
on the llurteenth of July (18 11) through an opening recently made, (not much above 

twenty tnches m height or width;) and found that it contained, even at that season 
of excessive heat and drought, some stagnant water which ptobafaly contributed 
to nourish two^rthree small trees growing near its entrance. Thesetrees, however 
did not seem to thrive luxuriantly ; respecting their species two Persians differed in 
opimoti ; to me one seemed of the numerous bid (^) or willow kind ; another was 
said to be a wild Mfir (^b) or pomegranate. The Koyal Tombs at Persepoiis, I 
occasioB t0 jiotice her^aftet#' . 
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No. X. 

Miscellaneous Tlate, (XXIII). 

I N the first compartment , this pla|e represents 
a piece of Ceylonese wood, described in p. 32, 
■where a reference is made to the engraving. 

No. 2. A sword with its scabbard ; and a shield, of 
the Arabian Pirates called Masmes, mentioned in j). 
166. The sword-blade is of well tempered steel, extremel}'^ 
sharp at both edges ; and, being very 'thin in proportion 
to its length, is neither heavy nor untrieldy. The blade 
itself is two feet nine inches long ; and in 'the broadest 
part one inch, three quarters. The handle is eight 
inches long ; and, except the iron knob, wholly’' covered 
with a thong of leather, wrapped closely round it. 
The scabbard is of black leather, ornamented and strength- 
ened at the mouth with an indented rim of brass; 
and, lower down, two rims of lead or pewter admit rings 
of brass, to which are fastened the ends of a leather 
strap. Another strap slides between the two pewter 
rims on a loop of leather. The shield, represented under 
two points of view, is ten inches in diameter. It was 
made, as some Arabs who had used shields of this 
khidi informed me, “from the skin of a great fish.’* 
This Bu^itance is hard as any wood, about one quarter 
of an of ;a,. 'buJC-Ur ermsu ' colour. It 
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transmits the light in some places, like a common 
piece of horn, and appears on the outside as if turned 
in a lathe; inside, the skin retains its original roughness, 
and across the hollow formed by the boss, is a slip 
of the same tough skin; the hollow is filled by the 
hand, grasping this bar, of which the brass rivets are 
seen outside in the center of the four-pointed ornaments, 
also of brass, and spotted with a I'ed substance like 
sealing-wax. To one of the rivets, inside, is attached 
a leather strap, by which the shield may be suspended 
from the neck or slung over the shoulders. Both the 
sword and shield are in my own collection. 

No. 3. A Locust. In the fifth chapter some pages have 
been devoted to an account of this destructive creature, 
mentioning (See page 198), ihe supposed Chaldaick or 
Arabick letters (p. 199), appearing on its wings. The 
engraving represents it of the natural size. I made the 
original coloured drawing at Bhkekr from a living locust, 
and, for the sake of greater accuracy, have placed its real 
wing before the engraver. Subjoined are the Arabick 
words written, according to Ebn Omak, pn tfie Locusfs 
wings ; of those words a translation is given in p. 198, 
and in the "Persian Miseefianies,’"' p. IT^. 
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No. 4. Tiie Meahck i<^^) or tanned skin contuining 
water, and suspended between sticks. Sec pages 20?. 24(>. 

No. 5. vSepulcliral urns found near Buslielir and des- 
cribed in Chapter V. (See pp.218. ‘219). Several pieces of 
these urns and the skull which one of them contained, arc 
now in my collection. 


No. 6. The Amulet or ornament of pure gold, found 
among the spoils of Rds al Kheimah, on the Arabian 
coast, when that piratical settlement was destroyed by 
our troops in November, 1809. (See the third article of 
this Appendix): a reference is made to the engraving 
in p. 237 ; where I have explained the Arabick inscrip- 
tion appearing on one side of this anrulet; the other 
exhibits characters, probably talismanical, between which 
and various letters scattered through Ebn Waushih’s 
extraordtnaTy work on " Ancient Alphabets,” a resemblance, 
or perhaps identity, may be discovered ; (See the next 
article of this Appendix). 


No. 7. Mahammed Cara'ba'ghi, playing on the Ka~ 
manchehf See p. 238. 

No. B. The Kamdncheh generally pronounced JCa- 
indj^hehj, a kind of three-stringed violin. See p. 238. 


No. mouth-piece of the Net^amhdmh (<ia\A‘d 


or bag-pipfej^ 


' . >-h -'tf'; ilf1 hi : 1 if? f .?• f . ' 


r ^cmpQpmh^ S 42 ). 
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iNo s. 10 and 11 . Chanter of the Wei-amhdnah ; See p. 242. 

]S;o. 12. The Matcirah (ijil*) or Matahrah a water- 

bottle made of Russia-leather, and described in p. 247. 

No. 13. TheEwer, called aftdbah (ijUib standing in the 
laggan or basin, (See p. 247)- This is writ en lakkan 
the Arabs. Exactly of the same form as the 
laggan, but much smaller in size, were drinking cups 
used by my Persian and Turkish companions on our 
journies through different parts of Asia. 1 purchased two 
at ToMt, made of copper, tinned or whitened so as to 
resemble silver, and neatly ornamented with inscribed 
sentences. Such vessels reminded ipe of the Greek X(jy£»os 
or xayj/j-os, (See Ste^hani Thes.) ; and I observe that Minshieu 
would fancy some resemblance between the Greek word 
and our old English Jlagon. (Dictionary of eleven languages) . 


No. 14. The travelling-trunk, or box, yahhdan 
generally pronounced described in p. 248. 

No. 15. Two sorts of padlocks and keys. See p. 248. 
The keys may, perhaps, resemble those which the Greeks 
called ' BaXa»<^y(!a.5 , ' 

No. lid; 2'51- 


cus^), another ■vehicle, 


•mentioned also in p? 251, 
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No. 18 Pari of llic Fahliwi inscriplioii at Siidpur to 
wiiicli a rcterencc is made in p. Q84. 

No- 19- Difi’erent forms of tlic Chu%ini used ill 

playing ai the equestrian game so called. Sec p. 3!7’. 
also the Appendix, No. VI. and Plate XXII. 


No. XI. 


Ancient AlphaheU. 


FN the article immediately preceding, (See page 404), I al- 
luded to an extraordinary collection of Ancient Alphabets ; 
and shall here notice that we are indebted to Mr. Hammer, 
an accomplished and most able Orientalist, for ihc Arabick 
text, and English translation of Een Wahsiiiii^s work(‘®S ; 
which in my opinion is not yet sufficiently known or duly 
valued by us. But the learned Jesuit Kircher, considered 
it as a singular providence of God, that he had found a copy 
among the Turkish spoils at Alalta, and celebrates Abef 
VascIiia as a writer highly serviceable in the illustration of 
Hieroglyphicks(^®^). Mr, Hammer procured at Cairo the 


<“®) Published (in small quarto, T ondon, 1800 ,) under the title of “ Hieroglyphic 
dkara^ters explained ; with an account of the®gyptiau Priests, their classes, milra- 

"tion sacrifices, &o, by Ahmad Bin Abdbeke Bin Wahshih.” 

I 4 . 

(»>) See from K^toher, quoted by Hamiaer » 

“Ancient e ^ flT 



to his 
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manuscript which he has translated ; and, in his Preface, 
enumerates other books on different branches of Philosophy, 
composed by the same Arabian author, who finished this 
‘‘‘ IiiXphination of Ancient Alphabets and Hieroglyphicks,” 
in the 3 ?^ear of Alohainmed 241 ; or, of the Christian era, 
8.'55. His principal works appear to have been derived 
from treatises in the Nabathea7i ; a dialect of the ancient 
Chaldaick language(^‘’®) ; and to those enumerated by Mr. 
Hammer, we may add the Kitdb TangaluMM^ich. I find quo- 
ted in a rare MS. the Noshat Ndmah Ellaiy, as an original 
composition of Bu' Bekr Vahshi(^°^) ; while some Persian 
commentator in a marginal note, declares that Ebn Vah- 
siiiH did not compose, but merely translated the Book of 
1 ’anGx 1 Lu'sha'(^®^}, a name respectidg which there exists a 

«* 

Tiie learned Casiri in bis Arabico-HispaBa Escurialeas.*’ (Tom. 

L p, rt^j^ards tke HabatliaeaB as not differeut from the Chaldaick, although in 
process of time some Arabick words became mixed wdtk the Habatliseao, “ "Naba- 
llneaiii liuguam bob aluiin a Chald^^a, etsi/^ , 

■^imy u Tliat'whicli ,Bu Bekb Tahshi 'relates Id' the ' book entitled Tmg'&K$h&/-^ 

" The reader will perceive that' in this and 
another passage extraeted .from the same 'MS. Vahshi's name wants the A whicli 
lemilmtm it in the notes snbjomed, and in' Mr. Hammer's work. ' 

' Of two marginal notes, dhe longer informs us.tbat ^‘^T^mgaMshdu the name’ 
of a philosopher, and not the title of a book b'ut it would appear that Bbk ¥ah« 
translMed'a'WorkpfTAH;^AnB'^^^ 

.'From; ' .the, short’ ' note, ’however, we'leam; that'^'* tb&--hmllT(mgMskilh a coiopo "f. 
'Jllioo ’of Eb'M f AHSEIH?' ' 'lJM ': , ,;,'y, ; 
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degree of confusion, even in tlie b< si dielion;!riesi'‘"M. 
lie wns a voluminous wriicr, I learn from iho ,MS, \trJia> 
Ndmali Elhiiij above-mentioned, which celehraUs mnom., 
various eminent philosophers, “Anu Bukh Vaushi, the 
“ author of several works’^"*’). It alludes also, on another 
occasion, to Kutliib be zabdn I Nabtl or “ Wri- 

tings in the Nabalhean language,” on superstitious ceremo- 
nies, the preparation of certain amulets or talisinims, and 
similar mailers, which seem to have much engaged the 
attention of Ebn V A iism II. He translated, lifnvever, au !e- 
say on the jiidhet (jla-lj) or agriculture” of the Nabutheans, 
as Mr. Hammer remarks ; (Pref. p. xvii), or of the Egyp- 
tians, according to Velschius(^*’^). But even in thh, if n e may 
believe Alosns cen Maimon, a Rabbinical doctor, En\ 


0®'^) See tlie Manuscript DietioBaries JeMn^iri aiul BerMn in the wcir<h 

Tmgt^imh and TangMsM^ which are sahl to sIgiiH} both a btioh, iiiid 

the philOsopbei? who composed It. But the book, m some say* was properly eulleil^ 
i^jJ Tmig, and the author Lo'sii or Lu*siia'. (See these v^ordnulso in ifie 
Dictionaries ainne (|noted.) \\ hichever Ins name, this philosophei etfimlled the 
celebrated Ma'ni of CMn in paintinp;; and his book uas emlifllistiul wifli iiiosi 
adniimble pictures; according to some^' as we read in the MS BerMn EaiiM, 
he was a E&mi (or native of Rtm Asiatick Turkey* inchiding Syria* ami hoiiie* 
“ timen Greece); but others describe Mm as a BdMH, or Babylonian/* 


y 


MlaiVbslel Ninmk (Sect* xii)* 

/ •/ 

(^^f^^fifeB%»chiauu9 in MhM, sive libro de agricultura ilfyplii 
Edristtful^^ tkiss^ coBtestatus/^ M, Comment in 

p.m.Ang.Via^l^, 
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\ AHSHin coufcrived to introduce his favourite siibjects(^°"). 
1 hese luaj' have appeared absurd, or perhaps impious, to 
that learned J e\v(^°^) ; but every antiquary of the present da\', 
would probably regard as a literary object of considerable 
nnportance, the recovery of Ebn Vahshiu's works. Indeed 
uH his writings, and especially his translations from Naba- 
thcan books, were long since indicated by an eminent person, 
as worthy of minute research at Ispahan. This we learn 
from th,c ingenious Ilottinger, who styles Ebn Vahshiii “a 
“ Chaldean or Sabian, a very celebrated Magian’\^^") . That 

n 

<«The same Maimonides cites many other books of i\\e Sah mans, translated 
into Arabick ; ii>f wiiicli the cliiefestis entitulcd OJ ike Agriculture of the Naha^ 
** /efm.v/’ translated by Aben" VAschchijab; full ijf idoioiatrical extravagancies; 

treats of the making ot Tmlmenaias (talismans); of the descent of Familiar 
‘‘Spliits; of conjurations of Demons ; of Devils ; of such as dwell in Desarts 
*^(aH Satyrs were tiiought to do); many other tbings it contained very ridiculous, 
by which nevertheless they conceived that they could confute the manifest niira- 
clesiof Moses and the prophels)," StaalcVs'^History of the Clialdaiek Philosophy/' 
Fart. XVIIL chap. 

Rabbi AI'oses Bb?^ .BIaxmon or\MAi:rEj^oK^^^^ 

sljled 1>y our writers, often by the Jews, i?tffOT’§«m.(froin the: initials 

of his title),, :floWrislied' in thetwelfili/century, and composed vaiioiis works'„botli 
Hebrew ,aiid Arabkk, ’ Sojne of Ihese'haye- been' publish ed' and translated by. 'Vors- 
lios, ,£d. Fodbeke, 'D. Vossius' and -others, ' 'But, that in which, .he notices Ebn 
V AJ-i SH IB, is the of this, B'ustorf has give,B a: latin version, and the title 

of Morek Neuaehpn, (as -we generally . quote it), 'signibes the' '‘fGiiide,,Qf those , who- 
are perplexed or- entangled/’ ; -K, M'o,sesis sometimes-entitled-BAE (*1)1) MaimoHj, 

in the sanie>ens,e:as.B'iB'N, the 'S'on'';o'f 

' ^ M,agtto.'Studio.'hi.k’'ihagno;;q;uod^^^^^ quasi'ebantwtUbri Persia' ;T!ato 

njandalo,. at o'|iei4,- Moala'','tspiiahah'^^.aBq,m^ ’ ' ) '> 

^ dkjf-yi U J .. '‘^uicquid ■traastulisset‘ P^aseUckrn.m^dmgmm 

•" 3. 
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lie was by birth or clesccnl Nahatkean, .appears frtan a pas- 
sage ill his priiiled work(”‘); anil it would be easy to prove, 
that, ill the words of an excellent oUl English author : “ the 
‘^Sabeans or Zabii, Cnakleaus, 'Nahathcam, and Charancans, 
“ were as to rites, ceremonies, and al superstitious worship 
“ the sanie’’(“") ; and that tliey^ agreed in most respects w ith 
the Persian It is not, therefore, imreasonable to ex- 

pect that books translated from the Nabathean dialect almost 
a thousand years ago, should afford iiiueli iiiLerebting infor- 
mation respecting the religion and philosophy, the arts and 
sciences of the ancient Sabians and Chaldeans ; Arabs and 
Persians ; we may aifd, Egyptians ; for the JSlabathcans oc- 
cupied that part of Arabia, which from their capital Fefnt 
has been called Petrsea, bordering on Egypt at (he extre- 
mity of the Red Sea. We find, accordingly, that much of 
Ebn Vahshih's printed work relates to the antitpiilies of 
Egypt. It is generally supposed that his countrymen de- 
rived the appellation of Nabatheans from Islimacrs first- 

Arabicam ex scriptis Nabat!rdeonmi; et qaicquid scriptomm ejiis reperiri posset/ 
(Hotting*. Bibliotheca Orient, p, 103. Heidelb. 16^8) IbnVmlmMj^ Chaldanp^ 
sen Celebris valde Magus/^ (Hotting. Hist. Orient Lib* L cap. 8. p. idti. 

Tignri lOnl). 

See Mr. Hamniefs Ancient Alphab#»ts/'* p. 91, of the Arabick text; 
yiauill UiUi iX4fyi which we have translated from onr owe tongnei 

theHibalhean/^ 

“port the Geatiles" Book I. Bart. II. chap. 4 (MS). 
d*’)See Kycle,&«r. 
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bui'ii son Nebaioth(“^); and they are mendoned several 
clussick writers. Bat concerning them and the Sabians. 
iny present limits will not allow enquiiy ; the subject de- 
serves, and the materials which I have collected would fur- 
ui;-'!i, a distinct lassa^’'. As there is reason to believe that 
certain books of the Sabians still exist, so it is possible 
that all vestiges of the Nabathean literature may not have 
disappeared. Fragments of it, at least, might be recovered 
through the medium of Ebn Vahshih’s Arabick versions, 
wliich probablj'^ lurk in some Eastern library, though my 
researches after'them were unsuccessful among the booksellers 
of Shiraz and Ispahan. The reader will undoubtedly coin- 
cide with ihe iii wishing, that, whenever found, they may be 

♦ 

placed in the haads of such a translator as Mr. Hammer. 

There is now before me a Volume of thirty pages, exhi- 
biting sixty alphabets; these I transcribed several years- ago 
by Lord Teignmoutb’s permission, from aManuscript which 
he procured in India. The characters are described in 
blaek ink, immediately under the corresponding Arabick 
letters, in red; but the titles of many alphabets are given in 
the Persian language; notwithstanding this circumstance, 
and aithotgh examples of conformity but rarely occur, I am 



(»«) Tn Genesis, ebap. ^ v; oh. LX. v. 7. But some 

refer this name rathef to the country thair:% After the Hebrew, 

Josephus writes Na^aewS-??*. (A»tiq. Lib. I- cbp. 13). Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, and 
'odier Greek writers mention, the Na|3araii»i.' 
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induced lo lli ink that Enx \kuisji ih’s 
inaccuiatcJy nrillen) hcncd as a inocicl rorfhcM'; jan.M- 
which, however, arc inscrlccLsome iioi found in that Ara!>uu! 
author’s work, such as ^x,)Cal», Franof,^ “Europ<>an Ict- 
tcrs-and Cahn-i-Zardu,hfi/ouUi.h pnrst j,) 

or Alphabet of the Fire-worshipping Zoroaslrian^.’’ !u 
this wemaj discover the elcmentarj character, (arrov -head- 
ed or nail-hcaded) of the Persepolitan inscriptions ; a c-op y 
of the alphabet, which 1 made from Lord l’cigtimouth\ 
Alanuscripf, may be seen engraved in the ‘‘Oriental Collec- 
tions A (Vol. H. No. 1. p. .57). 


XJl. 

Sabiam. 

JpROM seycral anecdotes respecting the Sabiatis, which 
I hare collected among Manuscripts, il api>cars neces- 
sary that one should be here given, in confimmlioa ol' my 
opinion above expressed (See p.411) on the probability Hull 
some of their writings still exist. The other anecdotes, too 
numerous for insertion in this Appendix, and soitfe conjee- 
turesansing from them, I shall offer on a more convenient 
occasion 1 the conjectures (at least) with extreme diffidence; 
or, coa^^g theySaiiiim vvorship, even Sir William Jtioes 
ac tnowledgiia ijf 8htamd.ng.,aay_ ^s^t^tory 
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inibrmation(“^). It is well known that the Catholick J^Iissi- 
onaiies have converted many of the Suhians, or as they are 
oiten entitled, Ohristiaiis of Saint John” at Scisrcih, Fa- 
thci Angelo mentions an extraordinary seal, of which the 
device was apparently magical, impressed on the clay of a 
Sahian's grave in that city(“«); and Petis de la Croix, about 
tlie same time (l6'74) estimated at above 10,000, the persons 
of that ancient sect residing there. He had collected in his 
Memoirs or “ Grand Journal” (unfortunately not yet pub- 
lislicd), various particulars on the subject of their faith and 
manners; and from Sheikh Yaiihia, the Sabian priest, 
obtained the Book of their Religion and of their History,” 
whicli, probably, he brought to Fi'ance; although some 
magical figures given to him by that Sheikh he did not 
fail to cast into the sea(“^). But fifty years after, as I find 


(HI ) Iparn froni tlic Dahktm, that the popular worship of the Iramans, under 
was piirelv Sahkm ; a word of which I camiot offer any emaio etjiBO- 
** which, lias, been deduced by Qminmarmm from SaM 

livahitly fhc 0/ ke-men,' ot tlm celestial hedies^ m'the adoratioh of which the 

** SaMm ritual 'Is 'helleAed to have consisted.*^ , Sir Wiib Jones's Disc, on, the Persians^ 
If. Is geiiemlly as,setted that the old religion of the Arabs was entirely SaMm ; hut 
I'catt offer so liltia accurate information concerning the Sabkn faith, or even the 
of the. word, thiit'-l ^darenot yet speak, on, the subject with confidence. 
** Tliii at least, ,i,i certain; that the people of Yemen very soon, fell 'Into the 
erroiir of adoring the sun and Ihe'fermaraenty / 

A. 'Sir WmeJoiies%. Disc. on' the Arabs. ^ 

(’“) Seelbc VGazophylacmw LiDgna Persaxunj,” p. 386. The seal was bordered 
with the figure of a, serpent ; and the midfile exhibited a scorpion and a wasp. 

('V) *' Je ne pus I’avoir (le lijfre de lenr religion et de leurhistoire), qu 'an jiohr de 
"iaon depart que Ic Cluykli Yahhia (c’estle aora du enth des Sab^), wie yfel voir et 
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by the maiuiscript memoirs of a Persian Traveller, the Sa~ 
biam of districts bordering on Basrah, still retained the faith 
of their ancestors, and at least one of their Sacred Volumes 
The ingenious Mohabimed Ali Hazi'n ^ owi^) 

having gone from Sanaa (Ujw>) the capital of Yemen in Ara- 
bia, to Mocha (Is'* or as he writes, Mukhd and thence to 
Basrah, proceeded for the benefit of his health, into the j)ro- 
vince of Khuzistdn or Susiana. “ Here,” says he “ at Ilavkak 
Shushter (yLi^) and Dk-i-Ful (Jjji Jo) are established 
“the Sahians; and in these three places alone, can any 

r 

“ traces of that sect be at present discovered. As far as my 
“ researches extended, I could not find that any person 
“of eminent learning ^remained among them; and they 
“ seemed a mean and abject race. The'Sabians are disci- 
“ples of Sa'b (t-jU) the son of Enai's or Enoch), on 

“ whom be the blessing of God! And the authors of some 
“ chronicles have regarded Sa'b as a prophet; whilst others 
“ reckon him among the Philosophers. Adam, on whom 
“ be the peace of God, was the first prophet, and Sa'b the 
“ last, according to those Sahians; who ham a certain book 
“ divided into one hundred and twenty chapters, or sections ; and 
“ this book they call “ Zebu'r-i-awel,” or the “ First Psal- 

•'aw rapporta aprSs m’avoir fait faire^dcs sermens que ce livre €toit pour I’Empereur 
“ de ©sane® ; il me donna plusieurs figures de magic pour joindre au livre, de pent 
qu’il quel que nialheur durant mon voyage ; et jc ue manquids ifts. de 

“ les jeter dlau^ ijSi} ExtraH da Journal du Sieur Petis, fils.” p. llO. pub- 
lished after the Paw ' ’ ’ 
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*■ Icr it is tlieii* belief, that the Creator of this world 

made the celestial spheres and stars; and committed to 
“ them the regulation of mundane affairs; and they worship 
the stars ; and having assigned to each a determined form, 
they make representations of them accordingly, saying 
‘‘ this is the form of such or of such a star;” and to each they 
|)ay ceremonious and humble respect. Their wise-men 
however declare that they neither worship the stars, nor 
“ those, representations of them, but that both serve merely 
as a kihlah or visible object on which they may fix their 
“ eyes diirijig prayer. But many of this sect believe in the 
“ iuihience of heavenly bodies, and of forms representing 
inferior things, sucli as sculptured or painted figures, and 
images ; and in former times there were among the Sabiam, 
many ilhistroius philosophers and learned men, eminently 
""H'ersed in ' tlie occult sciences/^. 

Tim passage is extracted jfrom Ali.Hazi'n's Memoirs^^ 
ciMiiprisecly in , tin ii oc taro volume, ' of which I had, prepar- 
ed several years; ago''' an English. 'tramlatioB, to be printed 
,witli tlie^ Persian text. , But having learned that a, very inge- 

'*^*^^y**' J^J, J? ' C ' ) 

MS,, be 'remarked that OMMusdTOii,'wri^ here 

d'igmilie# 'tlie thm 'SaMmB&0% 'by 'es^tilMhg' tbem Sirah^ a oame, according 

Itr pedalmriy'S,es^^^ taribas'rdrlioos of the' 

whilst 'chapters '.'orisectioas of 'Common, :work^' '*€ expressed by fml . 

'%«» otfietteirms. The, 'Fsalter of ',Da?id is called, 

; mi'iliQ &Mr '(or'o-wl as the Persians often "pronddhee' 

';‘li»l',worclJ# the pialter/ denoting, probably, its greater 'antiqnityv 
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liious orientalist at Calcutta was employed on tlic same task 
I relinquished my design. Since the deatli, however, of that 
gentleman, it appears that he had never actually commen- 
ced although he had meditated the work. My translation, 
therefore, may yet be offered to the publick, at some future 
period of leisure. A shoi’t account of Ali Hazi'n w*as 
given in the Oriental Collections (Vol. IL p. 37), noticing- 
the variety of personal and historical anecdotes that diversi- 
fy his Memoirs; his excellent observations on men an d, man- 
ners; the interesting narrative of his travels in Persia, Arabia, 
and Hindfist4n; besides his remarks on many rare literary 
wmrks, and the specimens of several Aviiich he has given ; 
I further observed that he was himself a verj^ v^jluminous 
writer both in prose and verse; and so flee from prejudice 
either national or religious, that he willingly bestowed |iraise 
on meritorious persons of whatever sect or country ; even on 


some Gabrs or Fire-worshipers whom he found to be learn- 
ed and amiable ; of many hundred Muselmdn authbrs, whose 


worksi have perused, he is one of the few (five or perhaps 
six) entitled in this respect, to the epithet “liberal.’'’ I 
shair here only add, that Mohammed Alj Hazi'n was 
horn bX Isjfahdn, in 1691; that he was a man of high rank 
and eminent for erudition; but to avoid persecution under 
the tyrant N a ’d e e S h a'h , he fled, from Persia and took refuge 
in India* where, he died {atTBendresJ admired and esteemed 
by [Tlinddf _md English inhabitants, One 

i*-he attained to 


account wlgtef 
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“ a ver\- advanced age;” another, more particular, dates his 
death in the year 1779. 


No. XIII. 

Ancient Bricks, Gems, Medals, S^c. 

jk LL the antiques delineated in PlateXXI, and of which it 
- is scarcely possible that any engravings can hitherto 
liavo appeared, form part of my own collection, except three 
(numbered 7, 14, and 15); of these, also, I believe, no re- 
presentations 'have until now been published; and they are 
here given for the sake of present' comparison and future 
reference*. The other articles were mostly procured while 
our Embassy resided in the South of Persia; and I have 
.slightly alluded to them in pp. 117, 213, 238, 3i6, and 
otlier parts of this volume. 

At the head are five Babylonian bricks, to which, how- 
ever, the first places have not been assigned from any fixed 
opinion of their superior antiquity; for other articles which 
the same plate exhibits, may equal or exceed them in that 
respect. But their extraordinary inscriptions render them 
in the highest degree interesting; and the very circumstance 
of being found at where Babylon once stood, 

must powerfully recommend them to every antiquary. Prom 
that place, Captain t<oekett (in December, 1811), sent to 
itte, (then at Tehran) a brick of which No, 1. c^ :,#oWs 
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the inscription in its full size; and No. 1. h, the general 
appearance reduced. This brick is of well-baked clay, 
thirteen inches square, and about three inches thick. The 
inscription appears to have been impressed at once on the 
soft clay, by means of a stamp, perhaps a block of hard 
wood. 

No. 2, shows (in its real dimensions) the surface of a brick, 
which is above an inch in thickness, and rough at the back. 
Nos. 3, 4, and 5, (also of the real size) represent inscribed 
pieces of baked clay; each seems to have been regularly 
moulded; being thicker in the middle than at the edges or 
ends; and exhibiting characters, on both faces and some 
even on the sides or edges. , These three, we may therefore 
conclude, were not designed for any architectural uses to 
which the others, (Nos. 1, an4 2, particularly 1), might have 
been applied. No. 3, appears in some places polished as 
if by frequent handling; it was perhaps worn as a pocket 
amulet. Of inscribed Babylonian bricks, (chidfly such as 
resemble No. 1, in size), our European collections, both 
private and publiek, contain many. From some preserved 
in the Bibliothkque du Moi at Paris, M. Millin not only sent 
piaster impressions to various learned men ; biit his 
wonted liberality and zeal fpr the promotion of antiquarian 
restock, published engravings in the “ Monumens Antiques 
“ Inedi|^** ](||pine It. p. 264); thereby enabling persons of 
every couni^;i|^f^(|)^,rit€ar qffqri? towards the expfr^tion of 
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tliose Babjlonian inscriptions, wMcli otherwise so few could 
<*njoy an opportunity of studying. It must undoubtedly, 
liavo been witli sucli a laudable desire for tbe attainment 
of this object, tliat engravings, it is said, were made from 
si!voral Babylonian bricks, deposited within a few years, 
at the liast-India House in London; but it has not been 
in iny power to obtain impressions of those plates. 

The contrariety of opmions entertained by eminent orien- 
talists on the subject, has not deterred me from devoting at 
different time's, much attention to the ehara,cters formed of 
tliose nail-headed or arrow)- AeacZedl* elements which equally 
.constitute, though with a difference easily perceived by those 
who endeavour to decipher them, the inscriptions found 
on marbles at Persepolis and on bricks at Babylon. But I 
luave latterly discontinued m*y own researches into these 
mysterious characters, hoping or rather confidently expecting 
from his well known ingenuity, that Mr. Grotefend, who is 
now employed on them, will solve aH their difficulties, and 
soon gratify the curiosity which they have so strongly 
exeited("®). With No. 1, 1 received from Captain Lockett 
the bronze bull No. 6, found also by that Gentleman at 

te aligHi notices of traveller who had visitod 

»any ieamed ha’re at:, hoine .offered ,varioiis 

conjeotnres and opinionsi scattered throughont nomerons works, respecting those 
characters; suck aa Oupor, Lacroze, Hyde, Caylus, Court de Cehelin, Wahl, Joni^ 

■ 4e"'Bt»k, I’owtsr,''H#i»th;'’Herder;:Ktekfir,:.,:h£.anhert, . de M Witt^ ^ Swy, 
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Babylon, where he procured another of tlio same size an<l 
form, which is now in his O'wn collection. 

No. 7, represents the device on a very romarktible stone. 
When at ifewdn (in July, 1812), on my way through Anno 
iiia, I copied this device by Captain Monteith’s pormission, 
from the origmal sketch which he had made (three years 
before) among the ruins of ancient Susa, in KMirMtdn, or 
the province of Susiana( ). The stone, as he described it, 
was twenty-two inches long, and twelve broad; and con- 
tained on one side, an inscription in the arrow-lnuidod or 
nail-headed characters above mentioned, of which, wo mav 
regret, ho had not made a copy. This precious reijinani of 
antiquity (although regai^ded with suporstitiotis ro.sp(‘cl), 
might have been, at that time, purchased on moderate terms; 


Klaproth, Hager, Henley, Mongeas, Henin, Langlet, Millin Maurice, &c. A ilmtinot 
Essay “DeCuneatis Inscriptionibns Persopolitanis,” was published in 1798, by the 
late Professor Tychsen of Rostoch ; another entitled “ Undcrsogelser oi^ de Perscpoii- 
tanishe Inscriptioner,” in 1800, by the oelchratod Danish Piofessor (now Bishop) 
Miinter; and in 1803 appeared the Tentamcn Palaographiso As&yrio-Pcr'-icaj,” of 
Idchtenstein, with comparative alphabets, and his explanations of the Porsi politan, 
and Babylonian characters. 

(“qPhe stone was preserved near an edifice called the “Tomb of Damd" 
amidst rains covering, as Captain Monteith informed me, a space of sixteen or eigh- 
teen miles. These vestiges indicate a celebrated city; that of which the name is 
generally written <S^M(y*^) in Persian works, and sometimes “ after 

the manner,” as Sadek Isfaha’ni observes in his MS. Takhkii al 

mrdh. S^^^ing Snsiana, less known "ynt more interesting to the geographer 
and any ^therPetman province, I shall, on a future 

offer some ^ staring her^ my opinion, # 
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])ni pnriieular circumstances, (not caused bj any actual op- 
position from the people) rendered its removal inconvenient 
to (Anptniii Montcitli and liis companion, Captain Macdonald 
Kinneir, hoivever desirous, both, of possessing it. When the 
lion. Mr. Gordon, a member of our Embassy, visited Susa, 
in 1811, ho found the stone more highly estimated; and in 
1812 its reputation was so established throughout the coun- 
try as a talisman powerful against the plague, hostile invasion, 
and other evils, that a person sent by him expressly to pur- 
chase it, (and authorized for that purpose by Mouammed 
Alt Mibza, Prince of KirmansJiaJi), although he had placed 
it in a boat (on the Eulmus or “the rivCr of XJlai,’^ Daniel, viii. 
2). wa.s compelled to relinquish his prize by the inhabitants 
of 8h)shter, Dh i f4l and other places adjacent to Susa. 
Having aft(‘rwards among themselves, collected two thousand 
tifm/mff (a sum not much lo.ss than sixteen hundred pounds) 
they pn'sented them with two fine Arab horses, to the Prince, 


Mi represents the or Sxisa t)f Greek and Eoman authors: that imperial city 

futitleil ** Shiwhan the palace*^ (metropolis or castle) nTUn in the Book of 
Esther (1. 2.) and of Daniel (TUI. 2); the very scene of this prophet's yision. I am 
aware that BtlerhohH and others have confounded SMsk with Sh^shter; the ancient 
and desoffed^ with the modern and peopled capital. But while in the opinion 
ahoTO expressed^ I may seem to haYO rashly dissented from D*HerbeI6tj D'Anvilfea 
and Tincent; it affords roe satisfaction to coineide with Rennell and Barbie dii 
Bocage* ThiMO two distinguished living geographers reserve their arguments for fu- 
ture works; feiit wo may snpp^se that besides printed authorities accessible to all, 
they hssive atailei themselves of original unpublished communications; I too^* am 
indebted for ftj^|#ance in my researches on Snsiana, private information^ 
which their Judgments cannot have been influenced; and to one Persian 

which D’HerholSt Wmself cannot have seen* '■* * 
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and it waa decreed by his Royal Highness tliai the stone should 
not be removed from Susa; there, most probably, it still 
remains, guarded by a fakir or dervish who shows tin' tomb 
of Danicl('“'). In some figures of the device it resembles 
that extraordinary sculptured stone deposited in the Biblio- 
th6que du Roi at Paris, and described by M. Millin as a “ Mo- 
‘‘ nument Porsepolitain,” since it exhibits long inscriptions in 
the arrovr-headed or Persepolitan character. Ilis account of 
it (given in the “Monumens Antiques Inodits,” T’oiqel. ]>, 
58), is illustrated with two engravings; and he informs us 
that it was found by M. Michaux within a day’s journey below 
Baghdad. M. Michaux, in the “Magaz. Encyel.” (An. VI. 

f 

<n 

Tlie earliest notice of Baniorb Tomb, piibliblied in ^Europe, seems to Ibut 
been given bj Benjamin of Tudela, who visited Asia between the years 1 1 dO mid 
1173, The accoxmt of his Travels (firsji printed in Hebrew, 1543) has gone through 
several editions, and translations into different languages* The Tomb of Daniel is 
also mentioned by another Jewish traveller, whose Hebrew work witii a ktin vt^rsion 
by Hettinger, appeared at Heidelbnrg in 1659, under the title of ** Cippi llebraici/' 
But in these notices we find a confusion of the Tigris with tlie Euphrates | of Baby- 
lon with Susa; and I remark that in 1707, the Sieur Paul Biicas, when at Tarsus, a 
very distant part of Asia, saw the mosque wherein Daniel was entombed, as hoime 
Turks assured him ; C‘Toyage/' & a Tome L p, 273. Amst 1714). Notwithstand- 
ing those contradictory statements, the local tradition which places DaaioFs Tomb 
at Susa, (NAw/^^»»by the river Uhl) appears to me worthy of investigation. Through 
the more modern authors of some Oriental works, mostly geographical^ I have pur- 
sued the tradition to HAMBAnuAH OAOTiku (of the fourteenth century) and from him 
(through Eabhi Benjamin above named) to Ebn IIaukau, who travelled in the 
t^^tk (See his Orient. Georg, 7 6.) This is probably the oldest authority that printed 
bodip famish on the subject; but a venerable historian, Aasim of who pre- 

ceedeCt?^^ by two hundred years (for he died in 735), mentioai the IIS'* 

■ 
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lome 3, p. 86), observes that, as Babylonia is an argillaceous 
soil ■^rithont any stony substances, this basalt (or marble as 
M. llillin considers it), although found near the river Tigris, 
was probably brought from the interior of Persia. Captain 
hiontoith inforniod me that the sculptured monument at Susa 
above noticed, was of a stone perfectly different fi.’om any 
which that place or the country surrounding it naturally 
yields. He added that not very long before his expedition 
to Susa, the peasants had discovered near Daniel’s Tomb, a 
troiigli or basin of fine white marble, handsomely carved, 
and exhibiting the figures of two lions and a man, recumbent 
or fallen supinely, on whose head their paws were placed, 
but not as*if with a design to injure him; this trough was 
one foot in breadth and nearly two in length, a slab of 
marble, more than five feet square, had also been found at 
the same place; it was covered -mth figures and inscriptions, 
as the people reported; but it had been sold for a trifle, re- 
moved to Diz-i~f4l and there applied, most probably in a 
broken state, to some common purposes of architecture. 
Among the sketches made by Mr, Gordon at Susa, was (if 
my memory has not deceived me) a delineation of the marble 
trough above-mentioned. , 

^ ancient 

'■Hytinder*^ .size. B;is, 

a hsematitef^ perforated longitudinally,’ like many 

binders of different materiMs and devices, but all belongs 
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ing to that class of cmtiques ^xhioh. have boon nsiiallv ontitJotl 
Persian, although some we must suppose of Babyltmian, and 
a few are, perhaps, of Egyptian workmans] tip. Idas device* 
seems to indicate the preparations for a sacrifice; and exhibits, 
what I could not discover among the sculptures at l\;rse- 
polis, a female figure; the face of this is injured; but such 
female forms may bo seen on various cylindrical gems, and 
easily distinguished, not only by the absence of a board, but 
by the horizontal plaits or flounces of the lower garment, 
and (in general) by the uplifted hands ( ‘). 


No. 9. a, shows the" real size, and No. 9- Z», the enlarged 
device on a pale-red Carnelion Cylinder, which was found at 
Babylon, and brought to England by Captain Lockett, who 
obligingly gratified me with the choice of one from his nume- 

r 

rous and admirable collection. As some of his gems con- 
tain legenck in Persepolitan or Babylonian characters, 
besides very extraordinary figures both human and mon- 
strous, it may be doubted whether in the selection of' 
this carnelion all antiquaries would have accorded with me. 
I do not venture, by any means to pronounce it the most 
valuable; but an opportunity of estimating its comparative 


original rudeness of worliiiiaBship^ or from aooideatftl iujary:, the heads 
of m mauy cylindrical gems, are ambiguously expressed^ mi 1 

susped dirawrugs, or angraviugs made from them, the feu ’* ' ' ’ 
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woria will i-'oan, prolwblj, be offered to the puhlick; as Cap- 
f;L.! Jj)ckeU\ proniise.l observations on Babylon are now, 
wt may indulge tbe iiope, fur advanced in their progress 
'O'vanls pablicalioii, and will be illustrated, as I have reason 
to ksiovv, with most accurate engravings of those gems. 
I’aLl their appe u-ance I shall hazard but few conjectures 
on (w lindrical tuifit/ues, a subject which has already (ihougb 
ill a slight degree) attracted the notice of many ingenious 
u filers, and most ivceus-lj, of that able antiquary Mr, 


♦ 


How tar, in a scjisc strictly local, IMr. Raspe (see his 
C’a'jtlogue ol’ 'ra-ssic’s ^(k'nis) and others are authorized 
U) prou^iicc those, cylinders “ Persepolilan” rather than 
“ Ihibylonian,’’ f shall not, at present inquire; since the 
pu!)lira*iou oi' Raspe’s CaluloguQ, in 1791, such numbers 
hiue been ibniid on the very site of ancient Babylon, as 

would jicrlVcLly justify a change of denomination. For m 3 r 

% 


C”) See " Observatknw on Engraved Gems‘’<itc. communicated fin March 1817) 
to the Sociefv of \nii^|||rie», by John Landseer, Esq. F. S. A, and published 
in tlie Arcbaeoloyia, VoL XVIII. On the eve of his departnre from En^dand, Cap- 
tain Lorkeft ©onsignedtkm Babylonian treasures to the care of Mr. Landseer, who 
has undertaken to cooda^krou^h tJie press his absent friend’s loa^-cxpected w >rk 
on the venerabie City of Nimrod or Be’us, of iNmns and Semintrais; and of his 
most iitfcMiini? researdies o« the plain of Shinaar. Much may be expected fiom 
tbe author’s qitaMcatiom ; W knowledge of Eastern languages; his general «udi- 
tkm, and his indefeligable ^0^ of inquiry. I'li&all here express my wish, that Mr, 
Landseer »a»y shtill^tend hk own short nowjtart of a miscellaneau® 

work, to a Volume «ch, coming from iU jmn, ctlSnot be too tong ; and 
tk ^iiaot fosm, may be better gdapted to publick cireniation. . , , 
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part, T am willing to believe that long before Cyrus had me. k' 
Babylon Ins residence during the greater part of cver\ \ear 
(as we learn from Xenophon, Athenmus, Zonarus, &e), a 
considerable intercourse must have subsislcd between the 
neighbouring countries, Persia and Chaldma, and Lluil the 
religious ceremonies and the language of their respeclivc 
inhabitants, were nearly the same(^®‘). After it had fallen 
under the dominion of Cyrus, 1537 years before Christ), 
we find Babylon styled, politically, a “ Persian city,” or a 
“city of the Persian 5 geographically euuinera- 
tecl, by Eastern writers, among the territories that once 
constituted the empire of Imn or Pcrsia(’'‘’). And they 

It is probable that the Medes> Feisians anti Biilnioiiiaiis spoke but diilVieid 
dialects of one ancient tongue; and Licblenstdu declaics that tisej umhI in llicii 
inscriptions the same elementary form of characters* arrowdieaded or ciincnfornu 
(Tentam. Falaeogr* Assyrio — Fers. p, 74)* Thi^ is conlirnied by the more icmtf 
mi|uirifea of "Mn Grotefend, who derives the cuneiform letters of Babylon fmm ; 

and regards the &4edian Zend as holding the 6rst place among those kinds of writing 
used by the Persians. Ail languages in which ciineifoira characlers were employed, 
appear to him as cognate ; for the Babylonian dialect vvas not, In his opinkm, tliai 
now called Chaldaick, but a more ancient tongue of the CliaUlijeaus or Assjrkiis; 
Trom which the Pahlmi of Persia seems to have proceeded; and he thinks it proba- 
ble that the Babylonians of Nebuchadacigar's lime couv^ed in a cestain lb*rsi}iii 
dialect, Babylonia quidem cuueiformis scripturae a Ferdcie originem cluxlt ; iuler 
** Fersicas vero scripturas quantum nos quidem inveni^^, Zenriica Medke lingua 
primiim iocum obtinet* Liuguas tamen omues cuneataj script ur^e inter se eogiiatas 
« puto, die/'— Mines de V Orient/ Tome Y. pp. 227, 22B, See also p. 

' ** Persarnm statuil Babylona, Semiramis urbem/^ See Propertius Lib* IIL 

elv V. 21 ; and Stephanas BjElhtius describes ^0v\mr as Ilep<r 4 wJ wSkm 

C®®) ) was the chief glory of Irim tn feriity See 

Ebn UmtfM ^tccoimt of 
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albrin tiuil during a long succession of Persian Monarchs 
ho be<|uealh{*d to llieir descendant, our Ahasuerus, the 
tloiuinion extendnig “from Tndia even unto Ethiopia, over 
an hundred and seven and twenty provinces” (Esther!. 1), 
Eahylon was, equally with Perscpolis and other great cities, 
oceasiunully one of the royal residences. According to the 
venerable hither of Asiatick history, those Kings who go- 
veriH'd Ihilwlonia, and who reigned independently of each 
oilier in various regions between the Red Sea and the Indi- 
an or SeytHian iVonliers, (in the time when Moses flourished, 
fitleen eeulurie!-? before Clirist,) were all but vassals, orlribu- 
iarv to the great jMinu'cheiih, Sovereign paramount of 
it is unnecessary to quote the more modern his- 


fmHf iiifuriiiH m I fiat aceorcliiig to the work eniiiled 3Iesdlek ai Memihki the 
ol Irik Arab (Chahhea-or Bah^’Ionsa) was caiied the heart of the land 

hd* IrdtiA ^ 

i^lS* NoJuU ul VoHib, 

'flit* hiitOTOiiTABEi, in Ids account of Ml ucHEHEsajsthat 
or heallien Persians, had always a king; and the prophets who came forth 

III Hyriti and the West floiirished in the time^f those kings, whose residence was in 
tfif region of JBmM, a^Cin the land of Irdk, where BagMM, Ahwdz, (in Snsiana), 
€uph and Bmmh, are i&w situate ; and on^ race of those kings established them- 
tthes in F|r# ; and of them ruled evai over the Arabians, the Syrians and 
j»»pk of Fr#»e» ; but fhte were others whose ‘dominion did not extend beyond the 
Euphrates and Tl|ri» am that and this Mh^u'chehe was a mighty king 
twoiigiiiose a»d l^him belonged the sovereignty of Syria, Yimm, and 

Mi&gAreb or the Weston cdnntries, and Moses the prophet on wbpm be the peace of 
Ciod* came forth in bis * 

j Aj A^l j*U ^ h ^ J* J 
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lorians after whom M. D’llcibeldl offers a conjeckire, that, 
those rulers ol Bab\ 4 ou regai'dcd by ihc Greeks siuti Jt us as 
absoluLe and iudepcudeul Monarehs, were only Vicc-reoal 
represenlalivos of other Iviiigs reigning further in the inlcrior 
ol 


However this may be, Sir William J-uics relvijig on e\i- 
dence.which to him appears unexceptionable, declares lhal 
“ the Iranian Monarch}^ must have been ihc oUlcst in the 
world, "as a powerful d 301 as t}', (the MahabMian) had exisSed 
for ages in Iran previous to the accession of C.vvt w ras; 
whose reign he dates almost nine hundred years before 
Christ, (Discourse on tho' Persians), aful wlio has hitherto 


by "Eastern writers been gcuerall}'' regarded as the first post- 


diluvian King of Persia. 


But let us, for a momcul, suppose the cylindrical gems 
(wherever found) to be, as they arc styled by many auti(|iia- 


j1 lijj j 3 i ^!/ iv 

the MS. Tdrikh i Takri. A.,1 e® 

The historian adds that Minu'chehr’s power was not ft'knowledged by the JmJk- 
Pharaohs of Egypt who reined independently. 

/lilu ^ ^ 

pdurimit coi^cturer qae ces Princes, qiri pass4 pom Ifen- 
“arques <Jwcs et «he8 Ic^t JnJfs, 

f laeufenans fl«»8 

' i. f y L i 1* ,. 1. ik . * h 
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ri('s, Pcri^epolilan ; we may naturally seek an explanation of 
I hem in the religion, the mytliology or allegory, and history 
oi incient Persia, not only through the medium of Grecian, 
iioinnn and Jewish authors, but in the oldest writings that 
rciiKuii among UH‘G«/>r.s‘ or Fire- worshipers of that country, 
and their brelhern the Parsis otindia; even the Pa/daai tra- 
lUtious which Fiudausi has preserved among a thousand 
iuiiie.h in Ills Sha/iiuunah, may not be unworthy of our exa- 
in'maimn. Jf ue trace the cylinders in this line back to 
the remotest ages, wc must recollect those Persian Image- 
Ti fuples, or Temples of the Luminaries described in that learned 
u a//.' (as Sir William Jones cu titles it) the DabisUin; tem- 
ples, eoiistxu'ated to the Sabian ivorship, or adoration of the 
celestial bodies, » and replete with snilplured forms not 
hiirpassetl by any devices on our cylindrical gems, in mon- 
strous combinations(*®*’). 

It* uc allribuLe these gems to the disciples of ZERA''TUsnT 
or Zoroaster,' the various figmes oi Amskaspamis had. Tzeds» of 
the Pianets, of Ormuxd^ Mithm, Bahrain, Tashter, Ashmoiig^ 

A hriman, the Fctmiers and other spiri ts good and evil, and their 
#ef|«eat combats, will present themselves to ourJmaginati- . 

{'••j S#tlie Persian mt of ihe Dabistia, printed at Calcutta; and the ehapfer 

mf ‘|ir4t mwk wlikb relwfes^ tlie pu|jlislied ‘with m English triiiisktkiii, t>j 

Mr* laiib AslaAi: Miicella^iy# “VoU L Calcutta 17S9* Saturn had m 

h.iiirsti an hetti, md a liag*s tail ; he? ||hl a stiake in one hand ; 
hftil a fiillure'b liearh Tiit* swi Insil a human body* two heads, and a 
Hereiiri Ira * a hoily am.1 tail^ the face qf a hug and two ams^ ^ 
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on as described in the ‘‘ Zendavesta'’'{^'^‘^)- And an ingenious 
I’t riler has undertaken to illustrate from the Shaliii/imali man j 
particulars respecting those Persepolitan remains which are 
now called the “ Throne of Jemsh'ul,^’ where we iind lieroes 
and monsters as on the cylinders and other gems ascribed to 
Persian artists(^^^). 


But supposing these antiques to be in the strict sense Ba- 
bylonian, and consulting the oldest fragments of Chaldean 
mythology, we shall perhaps be induced to fancy that the 
monsters represented on them, arc imitations of certain 
painted, or sculptured forms which existed at Babylon, 
in the Temple of Belus, w^ierc Berosus officiated as a priest. 


Traiisialed into French by ^nquctildu Perron, and from French inloOermnii 
by Kleuker, (in three volumes, 4to), eontaiuing, it is siiici, many %’nluahle illusfni* 
lions. Sir William Jones's criticism add Riohardsoifs feeble attack ontAncfuetll Inne 
been already noticed, (p, 14b): but Sir William Jones in his more mature Judgment, 
eould allow dnf praise to the learned Frenchman's literary merit, while he eensureil 
Ills virulence of temper, and an intimate acquainlahce duringthreeyears weil- 

inforined disciple of Zcmtus/it^ enabled the President of the Asiatick Society to 
Bounce authentick those vocabularies of the ancient Irmiun dialects preserved iii tlie 
^mdmestai (Jones's Disc, on the Fers), Yet Anquetii's Zmd ancl Pgkhm mere 
subjects on which Richardson had been particularly severe! (Dissert, prefixed to Iiis 
Diet) From the result of a comparison which has been mentioned in pagg 
(note 60), I am persuaded that every examination of the Manuscripts, wfeieii Atiqiieil’ 
brought to France, and that future inquiries among the Gahr$ and Pumk will evince 
his accuracy as a translator, and the importance of his work* Those MSS, tbotti^h 
prqbablj not compiled until the third century, may, nevtrtheless, be depc^lories «sf 
oli|.^agmettts and traditions. Their utility in phiiological and antiftiarlaii research* 


itest appear iroto the refereficcs made to 


! Sacy, riijrder, . 



by such mm as 


SeeHageilil 


eeren, Mnnter* Hageman^and others, 

ri ' 

eF«»4u Hlfitratl 
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i roin Berosus himtelf, who flourished in the fourth century 
befoie Christ, we learn what those forms were; men with 
tu'O or four wings, or liaving the horns and legs of goats, the 
heads or limbs of horses, or the tails of fishes ; horses with 
the heads of dogs, also bulls with the heads of men, besides 
monsters combining the shapes of fishes, serpents, and other 
animals ; all of which, in the beginning, had inhabited the 
dark watery abyss, but were destroyed by Belus(^®^). 

Ac«?ording to the explanation of this allegory, as given by 
the ancient author who relates it, we discover the supposed, 
generation of monstrous animals in the moisture and dark- 
ness of primitive nature; and their disappearance when 
affected by Bib heat and splendour of Beliis, the Lordov 
Ktiig, the Dmmhj, or, in one w'ord the Su]sr(^®^}. On man j 


(’"J See the fragments of Berosns, preserved by Eusebius (Chronic.) and Syncellus 
(Clironogr.) Different articles of the Plate (XXI), exhibit forms sufficiently resem- 
bling some de-scribed as above by Berosus; and the bulls with human heads, also half 
men half btdis, and various kinds of Spliinxes, may be found en cylij^ers in many 
collectioBi. '■ (.Soe'Tassie’s dems, Pgix.2.'X. &c). 

(*”) Ot Bml mA Bdm, names common to various Gods; the Chaldaean or Ba- 
bylottian ^3 Bet, the Phojnieian Bml, both from the Hebrew ^'2, Bad ox “ Lord” 
<utr«ra<inc ah Ebraeo Baa/, id est, Dominus), see Selden, de Dis Syris ; Synt. IL 
«. I. See also the transition of Baa/ into BgX and B|Xas, in Perizonins's work, 
Origines Babylonicae et Mgyptmm Tome 11 cap. V. p. 58 ; and p. 60, where he 
remarks that almost eveiy Eastern nation had their B«/ms, or God, “ Betura in 
Oriente sigaiticasse generatim Deura et singulps pesne Genfes istic suum habuisseBe- 
* and be proves tto the Babylonian% particularly, called the supreme Deity 

Br/«i from a passage of uiodofUB, AiottovmXovalv ‘otBa/hiX&viotBilXoy, (lib. IL, 
p. m. edit, IlboioiH. 1604 ;) and ,tjba#this Ddti%as the sun, appears from Syrf|^; 
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cylinders and other nionumenls oi’ Baln'ionian or Persian 
sculpture^ a human figure, often crowned as a king, apj)ear% 
holding ill his powerful grasp, (as on the gem Xo. fl), or 
combating, and always victoriously, some monstrous crea- 
ture of iniagirialion. From the Mithraick globe and other 
indications of solarity, this regal personage might, by a fan- 
ciful antiquary, be supposed to icpivseiit ihc gieat Belus 
himself. It is even pj.ssibli‘ that the Carnclion (No. yi, 
might suggest a monicnlary idea, (for it couki b< ar(*eiv be 
more) of those bci^^gs, half-lishcs, half-men, the Oanne.s, 
Anuedotus, or others of similar form, who cuKie up from the 
sea into Babylonia, aqd instructed rude mortals in arts and 
sciences. TTlic picture or image of Oannes was still preser- 
ved at Babylon in the liinc of Bcro&us(*®^). 


(ill Virg^JEn. I* V* 73S). Lingua Fumca BulDm^ dieittir, apod autem ikf 

^^dicitur qtiadam sacronim mtioiie el Sammus el Sol;'' and froiw VoHi»iu» wll) re* 
marks, after tke best autboritles* that Babylonians esalled the siiti Belm uppn- 
sitely ill the sense of ** Lord'' as llie Moabites called it MoloCh or ** Kirp;. * 4«yriis, 
ac Clialciteis sive Babylonia, sol dicebutur Behis. Appo-dte soli dedpriiiil" 

iiomen Belt nti Moabitde Moloch; oam utt hoc regeia, ita Bmi ti ikeh Bti 

dominiiin sigtdficaiit.'' (De Idololatria* Lib II. cap. 0). 


$mSvm otirov, en mt rvp htu^vKuoto'iffS'm* {EuMd>ii Clironie. p, Cf, 
See also Chronogr.) The irtflitjoii ie'sp*‘etiiig C)armes, ^iiBediitus and ollicf 

persoiiages,,lialf ineo, half fishes* who had come op from llie sea to iiistrtiff tiicl' 
emliigemm, is noticed adso by Abjdenus, Alexander Pohbi^tor, and Apollod«>riiS| 
all erf whom deriwd their Informationi from Berosiia, and gre quoted by Ewbiiis# 
O^fifflbofe marble mojusiersi accordinf to ApollodoroB, was named Odafcoa,0la- 
mn regards af the F^sh God, (Be I>!s Syris, %iit# ^ 
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No. 13 .] 

I shall defer anj inquiry wlielher there be not yet a third 
point of view in which we might regard these gems ; an op- 
|>orl unity will soon occur, when the subject may, if neces- 
sary, be resumed ; but it is not improbable that before this 
page shall issue from the press, all rnj conjectures may be 
rciuleretl nugatory by the more successful researches of 
olinn's. 

Let us now examine a different class of gems, which 
iiiuj' bt denominated seak, without much risk of errour, 
being perfectly pidapted for making impressions on clay, 
wax, or similar substances ; all of this class that I have hither- 

"I 

to seen, are agates horizontally perforated in the upper part, 
'fheir rao&t general form is expressed by No. 10. a, which 
represents, in its full size, a fine agate of that kind called 
iM oelui stone ; few, however, are so large as this(^^). Al- 
though they do not offer such an ample volume of subject as 
ilujse cylindrical gems above-mentioned, yet some agate 



skin «f a fish j (Heltadius, in Pliotii Eiblioth. Cod. 279); and Oaniies appears to be 
tire EuJtadires, who according to Hygiiins(Feb. 274), came oat ofthe sea and instruct- 
ed the Clialtlaeans in Astrology. Sir Isaac Newton regards Cannes as a comniander 
of the Edomites, who fled to the Persian Gulf above a thousand years before 
Christ ; (Chronol- p. 12. ed. 1728) i Vossius, Gale and Bryant suppose him to he Noab. 
witile iaclisde (Chronol, I, 209), thinks it evident that he appeared almost twelve 
MKtarfea before the Heluge ! ' 

r (’*) The ilfedSw stones »|» )iot so froiH Mocha or Mokka on the Red Sea, 

but from the word which is used to the 'Sac^n minew to express those spots- 
ttfiemhrmg moss, that distMsaish agates^Ms k.indi'is we learn from Millin’s, , ‘ypiefl ^ 
ttonaire d« Beanx Arts,*' (in ' ■ ' ■ 

■S'K ' . ' 
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seals are, we may suspect, not inferior to them in antiquity, 
nor less interesting from their extraordiimry seuipturcs. More 
simple in device than many others and in cxeciiliou more 
rude. Nos. 10, 11 and 12, invite, nevertheless, our atleaUon 
by various particulars which, whenever thoroughly muhvr- 
stood, may, perhaps, entitle these seals to a place among 
the mostancient(^®®). Besides No. 12, 1 do not recollect any 
gem of this description that exhibits arrow-lieaded or nail- 
headed characters, for such seem to be those strokes behind 

$ 

the man. But No. 13, will probably recommend itself 
more strongly to certain antiquaries, l)y '■its tigure of a 
Magian who appears^consulting as an oracle, or addressing 
as a superior being, the venerable personage, placed in a 
crescent, which rests upon the mystical lotps ; that symbol so 
frequent on monuments of Egyptian and Indian mythology. 


yet not restricted to them,' as notes and sketches made at 
Persepohs will hereafter evincef^®’^). 



The devices of some gems 'have beea enlarged in the plate. Unit tliej niaj ap- 
pear the more distinctiy ; hotlines placed under them mark: the extreme lengifi ami 
■breadth of each* ■■"The others , are ■rep^resented of ■ their real dimefiswiiS'; , ail 
, gems being d^elineated' as their waxeii impressions^ show them* , 

^ The ’Lotos may he/considered^as, a^symboi of, humid nature, or of creation' from 
■■'wateLand/ike^^^ was 'hnitateddn ■some of the ■ancient ■Greefe vases; ^nhut 

*<the perfect flower of Ihe plant 'was’ 'the model for 'the heibshtped' vase; llie full or ' 
*^pve^-blown flower i$ represented by the tmtaf 1 borrow this tmmtk from & very , 
ei^^anti<|uary* Mr. Christie ; Se#p.‘4^, of his ** KHsquisition upon Etrnsctii mmi 
** prhbape yvj|h the shows at Eleusis f lUnni 

folio; w distrihuled only in 

author. y 5 ^ 
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A li liough their dates have not jet been exactly ascertained, 
’ivc are enabled by a fortunate circumstance to make consi- 
derable progress in tracing back those agate seals into ages 
long past; I allude to the discovery of two, lately found oil 
the plain of Marathon, wdiere rve may reasonably believe 
them to liave remained since the memorable battle in which 
such mullitiides of Persians fell, almost five hundred years 
bei'ore the Ciiristian era. To some of those Persians they 
most probably belonged, and at Marathon they were pur- 
cliased by Sir William Gell, in whose collection I inspected 
t!ii‘!n,and throMgh whose kindness impressions now lie before 
me, and have been copied in Nos. 1,4 and 15. These and 
'SoH, H), 1 1, 12 and 13, are of that class which the ingeni- 
ous ai!ti«|uary llt|spe, without hesitation stiles “ Persepolitan” 
in his “Catalogue of Tassie’s Engraved Gems,” rvherein 
(I’late XI) he has delineated several ; among others Nos. 656 
ami <>57 in many respects agree with mine, numbered 10, 
li, and 12. The human figure on gems of this class, he 
s u pposes to represent a Persian Pri^t or 'Magm ; and Ms 
description of No. 656 appears so generally applicable to 
one of Sir William GelFs seals, (which I have marked as 
No. 14), that it may be here quoted ; “ A Priest or King 
“ yrith a long beard ; in a tiai^ and long robe ; before ap altar, 
♦‘ upon whieh are a hind and lance,'^ Miy Raspe might 
have added 'tha«# in the highOstrpart of this device is a Mi- 
thraick or witiged circle ; but we perceiue a crescent occupy- 
'i.iig;'' die 'same situati't^h'in.'Sir'W:. Gell’s seal, which 
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"bits distinctly something of an extraordinary form, placed 
beside the altar and not expressed in Tassie’s (icin. It 
appears however in mine (No. 11), and here m c lind Uie 
winged circle, while Nos. 10 and 12 have crescents. 1 
suspect that a seal which Pococke found in Egypt, (See iiis 
Travels, pi. LXV. p. 215), was executed by, orperliaps, for 
the Persians ; such was Caylus’s opinion resj)ecting .some 
cylindrical gems discovered in Egypt. Pococke tliinks 
that his seal may represent an astronomer, and he describe.s 
it as of very bad workmanship the European engraver has 
not, probably, rendered its device more clear; but the 
bearded personage I wpuld suppose a Magian ; above iuni 
the Mithraick symbol, and opposite to him one of^tiiose ex- 
traordinary objects (already noticed on Nos. and 14), which 
Raspe, explaining a gem of this kind in Tassie's Catuiogiic, 
(No. 657), styles a chandelier; perhaps we may dignify it 
with the title of a portable Eire-al tar. Cylinders and agate 
seals like those now under consideration, are frequently dug 
out of the ground in Egypt, and Syria ; many were lately 
brought from those countries by an enterprising and accom- 
plished young travelkr,William E. R. Boughton, Esq. F. R. S; 
and the celebrated Denon found in Egypt a fine blueish 
agate seal which he regarded as a monument of the Persians 
under Cambyses ; this he obligingly showed to me with the 
otlld|-|^ticles of his rriagnificenl collection in Paris (1816); 
it exhibi|^|||4he flat, part ’^hich should properly be appfl^' 
to wax or' ob-naf 'eflMfler 
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(.No. 9) ! but a Iiimiaii figure unequivocally JKgvptian is 
slraiigcly sculptured on the side. Many gems bearing de- 
> ici's seeiiiiogl)' Persian are marked with Phoenician char- 
acUu's; the seals, liowever, at present before us, may be 
supposed originally of Persian or Babylonian workmanship. 
1 must here remark that on some of those agates, the Ma- 
giaii looks from right to left. 

Ko, iG is an agate seal, resembling in form those above 
described, and found in Persia ; yet possibly the work of a 
Phamteian arti^jt. This may also be said of No. 17, a flat 
agate seal . U nder the form of No. 18, &, seldom larger but 
generally snialler, and more or less widely perforated, nu- 
merous engraved gems present themselves to the antiquarian 
collector in Persia, and may be found also, like the cylinders 
and agate seals above mentioned, in Babylonia, Syria, other 
parts of Asia, and Egypt. No. 18. h, is the device on a 
Sardonyx delineated (of the real size) in No. 18, a. Thai 
this [lead plabed between two wings may* be ednsidered as 
a fepresentation of Mitlira, it would, I think, be easy to 
demonstrate; a seal of the same form, device and substance, 
was brought from Egypt by Lord Vaientiaw 

No. 19 ; a Chalcedony seal of the same class, with a 
' ' sti^dge' :devic:e ''Of ' rtide :'eiecdtiorb^ ■■ y et:;dnce, apparent^''’ .in 
much esteem; for it appears oh a seal found in Syria by Mr. 
Boughton, and on one found at Babylon by Captain Lqck^ 
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both resembling, in almost every stroke of the graver, this 
which I procured at Shiraz; Captain LockcU's, however, 
and mine, want a certain appendage to the figure visible on 
Mr. Boughton’s seal. 

20. A Chalcedony seal ; the Scorpion (we may suppose 
Zodiacal) is a common device on gems of this class. 

Nos. 21 and 22, (Agates) and 23 (a hseraatite) are seals 
of the same form as No. 18, a. Nos. 24 (a Carnelimi) 25 
and 26, (Arabian Sardonyxes of the kind denominated 
Niccolo by Italians), are flat seals. These six gems, and 
at least twenty others which I have seen, exhibit combi- 
nations in which perhaps may be fancied a resendrlance to 
the planetary symbols of Astronomers, or those marks uscfi 
by Chymists in designating, metals. On some we find wings 
not improbably Mithraick. 

No. 27, a flat Canielion seal. I possess some other an- 
cient gems representing the Lion and Sun. This device, as 
the armorial ensign of Persia, must be a subject of future in- 
quiry . No. 28, a Lion conquering aBull; on many gems found 
in Persia, the same device occurs. It may allude to the 
vernal equinox or naurUz (jj^,y) which from very early ages 
tl|e Persianshave celebrated wdth much solemnity a«d rejoic- 
®<5Gording to D^Hancarville, the lion represents 
diurnal !' fc^nU, the .nocturnal ; and ^ vice 

'"'would signify m a^dancy; pf the,citirnal sun 
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i.l siu- rn^l tMfuinoctiai season. (“ Recherches,^^ &c. Supplem. 
liHii ' II. p. i44). No. 28, is a Carnelion. 

N . ,'|i aiul 30 (Canielions) 31, (Crystal), and 32 (Carne- 

Ih-u.) t^vhibit iiionslrous forms, such as have been mentioned 
ahiive ; nr.m V might be added from other gems in my own coi- 
No. ,53. Carnelion. This device, ridiculous as it is, 
and iilways most rudely executed though often on good mate- 
riisls. I have seen the subject of ten or twelve seals besides my 
own five. No. 34, Chalcedony, about half as high as No. 18, 
a, iuul perforated, but not widely. Devices of the same kind, 
or nearly similar, appear on many stpnes found in Persia" 

I possess ,fbar and have examined several others. The 
are generally full of blemishes, imperfectly shaped, 
am! may be regarded as the rudest specimens of sigillary 
.sculpture, if indeed the lines faintly marked on them were 
intended for the purpose of impression. Their claim 
to antitjuity is, also, doubtful; yet No. 34 was found with 
a Sassaojaii medal and two or three gems certainly not 
less ancient. ■ 4 "" ■ ■ 

To the silver medals, Nos. 35 and 36 a reference has 
been made (in pp. 117, 286) ; I would ascribe them to those 
teacidan or Parthian kings who reigned, nearly from the 
yearSOO before Christ, during a space of about five centu- 
ries. Their medals with Greek inscriptiotts are numerous, 
and well known from Vaillant’s “ Arsacidarum ImpermmV' 
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&c,aii useful work, tillhough not without its sliare of errours. 
But that those Monarchs coined money particular!}’ lor the 
use of their native subjects, we arc authoiizc'd lo 
and perhaps the characters on Nos. 35 and 3(), and oliier 
pieces of this class, are the oldest Persian found on medals; 
for I know not that an}’' Daricks exhibit legends in cunei- 
form or arrow-headed writing. These Arsacidan nu’dals are, 
likewise, the first that oiler to our notice the sacretl f’lre- 
altar, guarded by a personage whom wc may suppose the 
king(^®®). 

0 

1 should have devoted one plate of this l oluinc and an 
» 

article of the Appendix, lo numisinatical antiquities, had not 
an unforeseen difficulty «i'clarded the execution of moveable 

Pi 

types, representing the pure Tuhhwi characters of medals 
and gems ; also the Zend ,and Vahlavi used during many 
centuries by the Pirc-worshippcrs of Persia aiul India. 
"Wanting such types at present, I reserve for a future part 
of this work, observations on many I’crsian" medals niid 
lettered gems; but for the sake of references concerning 
Fire-altars, pei’pendicular inscriptions found on them, tlic 
wings decorating some royal crowns, and other objects ap- 
pearing on Sassanian coins, to which allusions have been or 

9 In a work of wHoh only two hipdred copies were ever published, •• Observa* 

'* some Medals and Gems bearing inscriptions in the Pabtavi or 

“ Pers A (Load. 1801^. 4to) ; I endeavoured to explain two btow* 

of a PdrthilifflM|rt 0 |nl^% IBMa^iaes* twt Vdlojeses the third, o . .s 

^b34i«. . * 
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iiluv hf made, Xos. 37, 38 and 39 are now j>iven. Res- 
ihi; legend oa Xo. 37, 1 bliall here only remark that 
in a n(»rds suflieieiilly indicate the king whose image it 
Ik aiN; \ aranes, the son of Iloruiisdas, or, as these names 
nut} , ior Uie present, be expressed in Hebrew letters, equi- 
\ah-nt to the JWi/«ri, nw'iniH INimi Vaeahra'n Auhor- 
M 'd’liis V^iKANEs, or Vaearanes, the first Sas- 

satiian ^Monarch so called, began to reign about the year 
-71; a gold and silver coin deciphered in my former work 

t 

(< Jhserv. on nied. and gems, &c. p. 7), are probably of this 
king ; althouglpl have thought it possible that they belong- 
<'d to V'araiics the fifth, or Bahra''m sumamed Gu'r; (See 
this \'olumi: p. 139; and Vol. 11. p. 47). Araore convenient 
opportunity will liereafter occur for illustrating from various 
other medals, the subject of royal crowns and the wings 
attached to some. That the gldbe and wings which chiefly 
constitute the crown, (as on No. 37) were designed to repre- 
sent the Sim, might be proved by a multiplicity of quota- 
* 

lions. Such a crown viewed in front must remind us of the 
winged Mithraick circle ; and in the human head placed on 
a Fire-altar, we may discover Ormuzd or the Divinity, exist 
iiig amidst flames. Respecting No. 38, 1 shall only obserye 


in a piweedini psrtrftysVolaiDeCp. 117 .) as in a former work (Observ. on 
wms »i»4 f«*«. AdV. W. and p. 2) I noticed our obligations to M. de 

Smw, who tmkM ns fo deeiphet Sassaaian inscriptions, by bis 
nlpbabet. la 0el»tw lette*S. (See “ Meinohes sur div . Antiq. de la P 

ri.Vll.Psr.WS2). ^ ^ , 
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that it exhibits as a legend (of which one word, probabl}' na 
6e/f, or excellent, has been by accidental injury almost 
obliterated), itobo ( )pnt’3 

Mazdiesn ( ) ShahpMri Malhtn Mulk (a.) 

“The (excellent) worshipper ofOiiMuzn, Siia'pur, king 
“of kings/’ Three Persian Monarchs were entitled Siia'pu'i?; 
and on several coins bearing this name, wc sec crow ns very 
different from that of No. 38. 

We do not find on their medals any two Sassanian king-^ 
wearing crowns exactly alikc(^^®); each probably distinguish- 
ed himself by choosing one of a particular fashion, whilst, 
(as we read in manuscripts now on my shelves,, and to be 
hereafter quoted) the state crown of Persia^, which dcsceml- 
ed through many generations, from its unwieldy form ami 
excessive weight was worir only on solemn occasions ; and 
even then, suspended over the royal throne by chains of 
gold(^“). 


Tlieir predecessors of the Parthian dynasty seea to have iodtilgecl in the siiiiic 
variety of crov^iis, as Vaillant remarks; *‘eas scilicet non eadew seiwper ratbne 
eoefectas atqtie omatas ; sed ad Regis oujus<|ue Hbitom varie ftiisse decorttis/' 
(4^dd* Imp* p- SdS, Paris. )• 


According to some, it had been used by the Cmanimiy who rt^ntd 
the three centurlfs immediately before Alexander ; from others we mittlil Infer 
I hii| .^en^^ftrst ado|iWil by A eoesei'e, founder of the 

I'hiril een^iiry after Christ, We learn thal it was orntmetited wiiba 4e 
reprea^M^^M* and io Ihp l?me of KgC$EAC (or Chosrota) suriip^d 

WfiibliSaiifported thl$ heavy ert^wn oti 

headji were so 





1% 
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'Tlu' bird’s hrad and wings (on No. 37), the globe, the 
rii the very disposiliou of the jewels, and other cir- 

euiuNlanees reinarkabic in Persian crowns, afford subject 
b»r ample discussion; bull hasten to close this article of 
A/itHiues, fn'hl observing that on most Sassanian coins, the 
great immarch, as one supporter of the Fire-altar, is distin- 
giiisiu ti by his own peculiar crown; thus in No. 37- The 
ol iun- supporter generally wears a crown, or coronet, also, 
Inji a tidfercnl Ibrni; such, we maj suppose, was the tddge 
accorded to some governors of provinces, and illus- 
trious cliicrs, besides privileged families, with the title 
or Mh, signifying king,” Vhence their sovereign 
sl y led hiniseif, not without reason, the “ king of kings”(^^®). 
No. 39, shows the Pirc-altar inscribed with characters, on 
the reverse of a Sassanian medal ; the obverse shall be de- 
lincateci and explained on a future occasion. 

Having now examined each article comprised in PL XXI, 
I think it iidccssaij to observe, that those Persianswho find or 


('**, Iwtlte Manust-ript works of Tabb* and of Fiepavsj, we frequently meet 
|bo»e noble* Mwier Ifte title of Malkm and SMh&n " kings,” and 

tidje dMn ** possessors of crowns.” The seven chiefs heredSfcrily 

ettlilltd under U»e SMsankn dynasiy to ^Iden crowns, (hut smaller than the Mon- 
arch'*) umist be noticed in another place ; they may remind a classick reader of the 
#tl»i 'fe»ai#8distiii|{ni»bed among earlier Persians by ibe privilege of wearing the 
flswuf In a piiriculat wattiierj, (mearly as the Jkiag wore his), in commemoration of the 

t agOftfconsiii or slmighfer of the Magian usurpers, by their ancestors. Tois ^ 
Ayfte# VUpnm, &e. (Plutarch. Politic, in Oper. Tom. 11. 

«d* Xjhiiid. IttSlO, Francof), ’ s 4 " < 
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sell the ancient gems, seem perfectly regardless of their rela- 
tive beauty, their devices, or style of execution ; tlie besl arc 
sold with the worst; and all, in general, at such low prices 
(whatever may be at first demanded) as would uol iiHleinmly 
the meanest modern artist for his labour even in lashiouing 
the stones ; I have purchased ten or twelve together at a 
rate not much exceeding one penny each; an.d have traced 
some to the very spots where they had been taken out of 
the ground. The discovery of gold or silver is nccc-ssarily 
attended with much mystery, and even danger ; for “ har 
“^ganje m&l i Skdk” (sli JU ji,) “every treasftre is the king’s 
“ property and the bastinado has been sometimes applied 
to those who, having found and paid into the royal coffers, 
several pieces of old coin, were nevertheless suspected of 
retaining a few. But to ancient engraved gems, however 
extraordinary their devices^ no value is attached ; and many 
are defaced by the seal-cutters that they may receive the 

Arabian or Persian characters of modern names. ' 

# 


Notwithstanding the conformity above noticed (p, 42fi), 
I do notaflSrm that among tiie early Persians as among the 
Babylonians or Assyrians (i&p,ytga irlerodot.l. 195), 

every man had a signet or seal. Many of theoliJest writtrs 
ttti^ntit^n, seals belonging to Persian kings. It does not ap- 
^|W|^^,’^faether tber(|>j0of Ahasuerus tEsih 111. 12. VJII. g, 
' ir^d<;r 

was whdi^^lwjMrf dip lioiitidfted a 
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several of the ancients used metal seals without 
But I think it most probable that the word (or 

lonici) bj which FIerodotus» Thucydides, Xenophon, Poly- 
senus, and others describe the royal Persian signet, itn plies 
a gem. set in metal(^^^). Seal-rings must have become nu- 
merous among the Persians, in course of time ; for Chosroes 
(Khuseau Parvi'z who reigned from the year 590 to 627), 
had collected six thousand in his treasury, according, to a 
Manuscr.ipt work of high respectability, xhe Tarikh Guzidak. 
The Romans had their DactyliothecaSf or collections of genas, 
as Pliny inforitis us(,^*’)> 


Tliat tl^e royal Persian signets exhibited various devices 
we learn from the account of that with which Xerxes sealed 

m '' 

a letter mentioned by Thucydides (Lib. I. c. 129); for the 
Scholiast of this Historian says, that according to dififerent 


M admittuiit gemraas, auroqiie ipep signant" (Plia, Nat. Hist, 

sxjtiij. 1). *' Imprittiplwrur autem sculptura inaferiaB annuli, sive ex ferro, swe ex 

»*auro foret " (Macrob. VII. IS> 1 fiurchased in Persia, for its weight of eurrbnt 
coin, a silver seal probably very . olfh resembliag in furns-Np, ni 
large ; it is perforated and bears the figure of a quadruped rudely engraved. 

(■**) Sueh waathe celebrated xP««>«8«w* of a» emerald set in 

gold, act tvrding to Herodotus f U* 4i) ; or, as Piiny rdates, a ring (auulps) of wlfieh 

tbegem'Was a sardonyx, '■■'(Nat, Hist; a»5tvii.-l>. 

peregrinq',appeiiant'"'dt»bdBe,."daidfylipthec,iaia''i '&c, : 
<N«t. Mist XXJtVil. I). About the time ofeSeneca and Martial the Romans wore 
rnigs (with or without gems), some on every finger; and even on every joint, as. 
Kirehmantt Aumulis, cap. xvhI has abtmdaBtly proved. Tfieir desjcenfia^y 
idderu Italy setM'to lbaveinberited"'’the taste, for rings, e.s.tbat excellent 
la»g:Ilir.fu»Sth' hw ^observedr'^See-Remarks ou Antiquities, .•S'.c. p. 

' ‘ ■ . ■ ' ' ' ' , 4.., • . s . l.l’i i^ierA;'®4 
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reports, it bore the sculptured image of the king biiiiself ; or 
oi' the great Cyrus, or of the horse that coiitribuled to oblaiii 
the crown for Darius. Another seal of the Persian IMonarehs 
we find described by Pol ysenus, (Lib, VJII), as displaying 
the portrait of Khodogunc with dishev'^ellcd hair ; in which 
state she had, on a sudden alarm, mounted licr charger, 
attacked and subdued the enemy ijtvaXe'Kvfiivi^vTafTfHjfai 
That the ancient kings of Persia used also golden seals in- 
scribed with their own names, would appear front some 
Eastern writers ; and others quote whole seulenccs, philo- 
sophical or moral, said to have been the legends on those 
royal seals, whether comprising gems or wholly of gold. 


Many of the flat eitgraved gems found in Persia, and 
some of the same form as No. 18. o, I would reler to the 
Sassanian ages ; but agate •seals shaped like No. 10. a, and 
cylinders like Nos. 8 and 9> were executed, most probably^, 
before Alexander became master of Persepolis (wr of Baby- 
lon, What the nail-headed or arrow-headed characters on 
many of those cylindrical gems and Babylonian bricks may 
signify, we shall soon, I trust, be enabled to ascertain, (See 
p, 419) ; Court de Gebelin was inclined to regard the in- 
scriptions at Persepolis, as designed talismanically, or astro- 
logically, for the preservation of the Persian eiajpire(*'“); but 


i 








‘‘ que la 
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Grotefeiul lias declared that while most of the Persepolitan 
ioscriptions refer to some king, the Babylonian are neither 
historical nor astronomical ; but relate to sacred or super- 
stitious objects, or contain magical powers etBcacious against 
evil spirits(’‘*’’). 

A confidence in the virtue of talismans, whether for the 
protection of persons, treasures, or cities, may be traced up to 
the earliest ages when so many Eastern nations were of the 
Sabian faith, and adored the “ host of heaven,” or the celes- 
tial bodies ; (See a passage concerning this ancient worship 
quoted in p. 413, from Sir William Jones) ; and notwith- 
standing the change of religion and the prohibition of ma- 
giek, even Muharnmedans can reconcile to their consciences 



MhiliK de I’Oricuf, Tomft V. p. 227. Yet we might with reason hope that 
something historicaliy important is the subject of an inscription which almost covers ' 
a stone found among the remains of Babj Ion, and sent by Sir Harford Jones to 
Ijonthni, w lu re It is now deposited in the East India Honse. This stone may be con- 
sklpred m an )nea\i««ye monttment of Babylonian antiquity j its inscription, (prjjk 
biibly the longest and most beautiful specimen of cuneiform writing yet discovered) 
has been accnraiely copied (of the original size), and engraved in ten cblumns, on 
« copper plate of wbith it nearly occupies a space eqctal to three feet nine inches 
by above two feet. iHiprcasions of this valuable plate cannot be purchased in the ' 
f ublicli shops ; for that which I now possess, ray thanhs are due to Mri Christie, 
ifie learnt antiquary above meatioaed, (p, dSd'i, vrho dbligiDgly presented to me 
a copy thrown by accident into bis bands. In whole words of sentences of its 
adwirable stone perfectly ' agiws with niost.of ..the large 'Babylonian':'; 
brii kst thus on mine (Bl. XXI. No. 1), thesecond line is the same with the second on 
liiis ^ cfei&fafofs wWchcowpose'^ ocenr in the same order elsewhere, ^ 
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the preparation of ccrlain amulets ai'tcr rules transii tills <1 
tlirougli books of tlie Cbalda>aus or Nalnilluvaus, as i sliall 
prove in another place, from muuuscripls espudly iai\ a- 
authentick(^^’^). 


So far was written when, a few hours since, ]\fr. Kis h’s 

“Second Memoir on Babjlon,” (uith some olher ncuix 

♦ 

published works) reached nij Cambrian retreat ; aiul a hsjsiy 
inspection enables me to add, on the authority of that iniie- 
nious writer (p. 57), “that a Babylonian lyhndcT was not 
“long ago found in digging in the field of Aiaralhon and is 
“ now in the possession of M. Fauvel of Athens.” 'I’his and 
the agate seals No. 14 and 15, (PL XXI), arc indisputable 
monuments of those who* fought under the Persian banners, 
and probably fell, on that memorable field, in the year 4f)0 
before Christ. A cylinder «f Mr. Kich’s collection, (See liis 
plate in. No. 11), exhibits what the sculptures at Persepolis 
did not offer to my view ; the form of a man on horsi^cback(‘^), 
1 have already observed tiiat women are represented on some 


C^) Uisder the head of ” ChaltUiek Philosophy/' mr leariiecl Stanley ex|iliiiti% ili« 
Zubim or S&bian doctrines, and the Zoroastrian Imtnutmmn of llw Periiaiw, 
as far as could be Itiowu from books printed befiire the ctiitiiry ; ami 

other eminent writers have regarded the Chaldeans, Babyloniiiiis^ or 

and Persian m nearly or allogelhtr «f retitig la lie B^bim 
I of fliehetfealy bodies* (See Scaliger, Stilhngicet, liolli#^iv Ha«l^ irOj 



- * , , A , ^ .1 . . W: „ _ 





x<>. t ; I 


a 1 ' 1 »! N!H\, \ iH,. 1 . 


I }y 


rxliinifiK (fK nh :iMtl tli.it luiMlr fiiiuro'. liav t' n<tt vcl hciu 
liiM'ou'ici!. al 1 as' !<) in\ kiiou it diif, am >114 tin' maiht. s 
a( I’t'isfjjoiis. iSroth \t (HiK’U aiui imi st’iiit n ajtjt'uroti m.iiit. 
s( ulptuiixi Mcks HI Ik fsai ; Imi all Ihat 1 liau setai aiv oitlv 
t»i lln Sass.UiiaH a<>t‘s ; tuoiinh stum* inav be Ibuiid (as at 
huLsh i litisluiti ) want'd uiultTor ciit'O to mominu'iiis iiy 
ht'U'ial liuudrcti \fa»s more aiu’icnt, ami in style til’t'veeu- 

f 

turn iruiv lVrsej.)(>lilan. 


IMi'dals, gems laairing It'geutls, and otlitn* auth^ues, are 
I't'serstHl tor I’utun' tiehneatiovi ; and here, unerting to the 
t’nsi liuiire repid-eiiUai m Id. \X1, I shall ohserte ihat, on 
a etjmp.tnson ot’ iiKiH't !»,ih\ ioniim amblkTsepoid.iii inseitp- 

t(ous,the ai ri>« -heiUleti tn* euiieitorin h iters, (aithongh sotmt 

# * 

learnetl writers lawn' tmitMiaineti a diilert'iif notion), apjH'iir 
eruleidiv jinns edmu, as in our iauropean writings, iVum 
left io laglil. Ueading tu this ihrteti n, v.e dud! find on tlu; 
Bubs hmuui hrii'ks oi' Mr Itieh's eola^eiioit, Si',\ Mem.” 
Bi. ill), t»ii'’suine senes of elmraek rs eoH a lied ni om line 
(as on Kos. 8 tnid 9 ) ; <»r regtdarly divided info two, (Sec 
Ko. 7), ami eontimietl as in I'Venrii or English. I have 
already mentioned (p. 4f7), the identity id' a line on my 
Babylotiiini brick (El. XXL No. 1), with one on the great 
stone preserved in the East-liuiia house. It may be here 
added, that the neeortd, third, tonrih and fifth, of the five 
chamctei* coaf^liled iH'^lic seroAl line of that brick, form 
a Bentence or word, pefftipsa proper nime, which 
above thirty times mi the stone, in different 1 
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Additional remarks, Corrections of cr roars, Omisdons sa ppln d.M . 


TjIAGE 15. It has been suggested by a person veil 
acquainted with Rio de Janeiro, that he 'i\ho siruek llu‘ 
slave might have been stationed cxprc'ssly to prevent erowds 
from assembling near the Ambassador’s residejiee ; bill this 
argument was not urged in extenuation ol’tluii <nitrage by 
the Portuguese gentleman who witnessed it. 1 may adtl,on 
good authority that slaves at llio de Janeiro, belonging to 
religious establishments or whose private owners are hieeJesi- 
aslicks, experience, almost invariably, nuich humanity and 
indulgence. , 


Page 34, note 40. The Memoir on Ceylon, which Dr. 
Vincent ascribed to Major Moor, was written by Mr. Join- 
ville, (See Asiat. Res. Vol. VII. p. 397. ocl. Lend. 1809). 


Page 100. note 42. From the MS. Bimdehesk, I should 
have given here a specimen of the Fuhlavi characters used du- 
ring many , centuries by the Gabrs and Farsk, also of the 
auqient Fahlau as it appears on medals, gems and sculp- 


tt^dparbles; hw't a diffiiciity respecting the B9pyeaWe4y|^ ? 
(See p> ^ to reserve such 

another 
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'Jlo. Tfiai MiiHou's (l!iu plant calltHl Tulahi^m 
Pvi-'.iau) was iKniioafcui to the sun, was worsliippeti in liinos 
ofcxlremt' tlauiror, ami was dupositw! in tiie leniples as a 


s HTi’d .i»ift, we learn lV<)in \ossius (l)c ItioJolairia, p. i) 
Aiiist. 1]()0) wht) closes Iris account witli the opiiiion 


P vlliagonis ; 


iti'm rtf inWitX^}^ fvXX<jr; 


“that the leaf 



“ iiniihnvs aras most lioly." 


Page 217. Ai r. Ih'uce, through w'hose assistance I iound 
at the ihi'cc si'puiclii’al iirus clchncatotl in A Ial& 

XXllI. No' two of the same kind soon after to Mr. 

larskine, wlm lias \a:ry aca-vu-ately described them in tlic 
ihsniljav lalerin'v i a'lnisaciious, \ of. !. art. xiv. I Ins 

* in 

ingenious anfitpiary (j). PI?) declares hi.s tjpinion that tlic 
“urns ill <}uesti<j!i coiUaintal the l)oncs oi Persians whose 
“ bodies were flepcjsilci! in tlmuMviiile the usages descriiied 
“ 1»V IJcrodolus, and l!u‘ commentator on tlm Demth' were 
“ in ton e : helure the. whole of Persia was rtalueed to a 
•‘slriet ohswvanee of tiie-' religion ol In such 

** in(|uiries, however, there is always eonsitierahlcunccrtain- 
“ ty ; iiarticnlarly when the inquiry relates to a country in 
“ which tliere were st> many obscure heresies, as tliere ap- 
jwar to, have' been in Persia at 'various; «ras of its history d' 
■I’l'ie": Bem0 r{ot '0ei4ri>^:;an,:, extraordinary '.collecti ' 
^ of ancient" Persian writiiig%''''ha^g Iseeii.'d a' 

commentarr and glossary by the learned Phsi Pi'e ti% {mm^ 
tinned in p. 98), and translated into En^ssb, is in the 
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(according lo an adverhbcnienl of Deceinhcr iolH'i .tnd uiii 
form tuoQuaito Volumes. 

Page 255 ajj. Since nu dt'parSuie liom Pei'ia ilit 
royal anger has I’allcn liciivily on X mu Kn \ .v, ami n du< ed 
to equal ruin that guilty I uzir and man} iimoceul membt )s 
of his family. 

* 

Page 261. J have just found in a jmekt f-hook iht' name 
of Malli't thus urilten, by some Persian h’liow-tmv h* i- 

Page 33S. ThoTheodosian orPcutmgei inn I’able, Segni. 
VI. (in Bcrdus''is Tluay'. (Icogr. Vel.lagrees uith tnir 1‘erstun 
Map in the position ol Clysma or Chsina, ( Ai ('ukimi 
the KXvtxfjta of Ptolemy. * ^ 


Page 382. llcspccting thb sweet meat calk'd 
and the manna or honey of which it is composed, Cuptum 
Frederick has offered much curious information iifthe Bom- 

ifc. 

bay Literary Transactions Vol.l art xvi). Manna ormiuulua 
is not only found on the gaz (J) or tamarisk, hut on other 
trees and shrubs. Capt. Frederick inenlions one, the gtmm ; 
and in the MS. Nuzhat al CnUh (Part. J), I fmd it described 


as a dewy Substance that settles on the leaves of the gm or 
tamarisk tree, ^ imSj y)and acquiring sweetness 


becomes gmangaUn This, 

the abo^n4s iaKw^tin; when thf , 

on the contribnbistiiii^i^Kit 
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(•(rjiiposition c;illed ; and about Ilmnadan it 

M'ttles <at the hid (jm) or viJluw ; and in the territory of 
Khtni'dr it fails on the thorn, kheu- (^U-), and is thence 

called KMtangahm ; some also in autumn is found on the 
“surlaee of the sand,” y). ^ 

Page 391 .^ To the trees of miraculous celebrity may be 
atlded that “ arbre farneux’’ which Tournefort saw at Smyr- 
na in 1702 , (\hiyagc du Levant. Tome II. p. 503). It had 

01 

grown up (“ les (Irecs prctcudent”) from the staff of Saint 
Polycarp ; lliisi. was tlic holy personage who had been a dis- 
ciple of Saint. lohn the Evangelist, not the Baptist as Tour- 
nefurt (j).i 50 d) inadvertently says ; 'and (about I 67 ) suffered 
marly >'<!om at Smyrna wiieti nearl 3 ^a hundred years of age. 

I have already mentioned ([>. 392) an immense Indian tree 
calleil ('iditrr (or Ku(M ir) Bur, swpposed to be three thousand 
years old. It appears that, a man of great sanctity, 
“ mnnetl Kithirr having cleuiietl his teeth, as practised in 

India vvilj*a piece of stick, stuck it into the ground ; that it 
“ nmk root, and become %vhat it now is.” See Mr. Copland’s 
‘‘Aeeouut of the Cornelian Mines ne&r Baroach in the 
Bombay Literary 'rrausaclions, (Vol. I. p. 289)> 

The rtimantick story of Sun KA'B, (See p. 99), extracted 
" from the S/#^/owl'm#'»'tra«s1iitedimo':EngIishwerse,v:^ illus--;, 
tmtcd with nuro«ifous'^.ahd^insttuctive'''-'tiotesib:y hlr. Atkii^z 
; soil, was' puldmhed'mi,CtttcatthIh''18i4,^ 
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Besides Captain Loekett’s promised work (Hi Balnion, 
(See p. 425), Mr. Rich in the 3it!i paj^e ol* his Se<’stiu! 
Alemoir, gives us reason to expect that Mr. liutkmuham, 
an intelligent traveller will soon tnakt' publiek his obst na- 
tions on the same interesting snlijeet. Caplain Rdaaui 

I* 

Frederick has already given an “Account of the presei t 
“compared with the ancient state of Ikilndon,” from his 
own survey made in 1811. This account fomis the iiinfh 

ai tide in the Bombay Literary Transactions," Vol. I. t)ii 

# 

Babjlon, also, the Rev. Mr. Maurice has lately publfshetl 
“ Observations,” in two parts, quarto (181(>, ^5118), ixipletc, 
like all Insfoimer works, with ingenuity and erudition. 


From the “ Bombay I^iterary Transactions," wfiich have 
commenced so auspiciously under the piflronage of Sir 
James Mackintosh, we may anticipate much enteitainmenl 
and valuable information. To this work 1 shall rder my 
reader (from p. 77) for Mr. Salt’s account and his c.xccllent 
delineations of the caves and sculptures at Saketfe. I'he 
subject, also, of Ekphaiita^v/hichl have but slightly touched 
in p. 81, is ably handled by Mr. Erskinc, (Bomb. Trans. 


art. xv), who has illustrated his Memoir with Plates after 
accurate and beautiful drawings made by Mrs. Ashbunier 
of Bombay. From Mr. Erskine’s account it appears that 
sculptured Elephant (which I p. 62), 

had ^in ^eptefttbej^ .fb A, and tfa#t the leUMiioder wip 

in a totte«^^te, cj ; ; 
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[I'hf I -i' E\j<h-mhi M hut miueiil (p, 82 j, Kudinwmsome- 
I ' 'j i .;i (4<ih4 inrlitips mim: twmihj, K(mMi(p. 3l6j. 

J:i p, i (fine 2, 1 murl “w’ djh' lu p. 136 




p. l ljfJkvAsni'readPAm'. 
p. l,(N hjjor rend !95 fkst line but 

I'. vM -.1, !' i f/i kgkMg 

fhi'* f th' Hfinnh Im^ a/i andiim 

ii trcji, limx uji hexn jso mnulurtij nhcri'cd us was the authors 

$ 

ififi.'niuni, , 





